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Tue readers of poetry in the present day are much in the con- 
dition of revellers after a banquet. They are satiated with the 
abundance and richness of the viands offered to their taste during 
the period of exuberance and enthusiasm in the first part of the 
present century, when the eager relish for poetical productions 
was commensurate with their rapid supply. The festival is over ; 
naught remains to tempt the appetite, rendered fastidious by sweets; 
and the guests have nothing left to do but criticise the character 
of their past entertainment. An apathy has succeeded, for which 
it might be easy to account, did there exist a perfect analogy 
between the constitution of the human body and the human mind. 
Were the latter satisfied, as is the former, by an abundance of 
aliment, and incapable of receiving benefit from what it imbibes 
beyond a certain point, a reason might readily be assigned for the 
indifference if not distaste which prevails at present with regard 
to poetry. But such is not the case. The mind’s appetite but 
“ grows by what it feeds on,” its wants and its desires increase 
in proportion to their gratification; the soul that drinks most 
deeply at the fountain of ers. feels more and more intensely 
the thirst it endeavours to slake. Thus it is no less evident that 
the mental capabilities are unbounded, than that there is a limit 
to the wants of our physical nature. 

Where, then, it may be asked, must we look for the cause of 
the present satiety, and of the poverty of our own OF in works 
of poetical genius? Not in the profusion we have already enjoyed ; 
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there is no inherent reason why we should weary in the pursuits 
of imaginative literature, more than in the graver walks of know- 
ledge, simply because so much has been attained. Nor do we 
think the barrenness of which we complain, owing to the fact so 
often adduced to account for the want of original fiction, that the 
field of invention has been already a thousand times traversed 
and retraversed, till nothing remains to reap therefrom. We do 
not expect the poet to create. When we demand ew we 
have no idea that he is required to step beyond the ordinary limits 
of nature, and produce something equally new and startling to the 
eye and to the fancy. He can but do what others have done be- 
fore him; collect and arrange and combine the various materials 
which nature in her vast range has furnished; and he shall be 
esteemed superior or inferior to others, according as his combi- 
nations are more or less in harmony with the universally recog- 
nised principles of truth. It is absurd to talk of the materials & 
poetry being exhausted. It is true “there is nothing new under 
the sun;” but novelty is not what we should look for, and is very 
far from constituting the basis of all that is attractive, and im- 
proving, and elevating, in poetical literature. The proper aim of 
poetry is not to dazzle, but to instruct and please, by the vivid 
representation of what is passing around and within us; and so 
long as external nature has charms, as men have thoughts and 
passions, there will be ample store of materials for the exercise of 
enius. 
. The temporary decline of the popular taste for poetry is, we 
think, attributable in great measure to the character of the recent 
school. The writers ee to it have addressed themselves 
chiefly to the feelings instea of the understanding. To obtain an 
empire over the heart and fancy, they brought into the field every 
force, and employed every means likely to secure them the vic- 
tory. They charmed the ear by their melody, captivated the 
imagination by their luxuriance of imagery, and wrought upon 
the sensibilities by their glowing delineations of passion; but while 
they succeeded in awnhinieg tn strongest emotions, the intellect 
remained unmoved ; and the subject of a momentary spell soon 
recovered to wonder where were vanished the charms that had 
so lately entranced him. Their pictures were not lifelike, but 
exaggerated; and the richness of colouring and splendour of 
drapery with which they were invested, if they delighted the eye, 
served only to disguise the realities they pretended to represent. 
The poets of this class had little to do with nature as it truly 
exists in the mind of man. They taught us nothing that we might 
apply to the ordinary occurrences of life; they did not point out 
to the mental vision the rocks and quicksands on the sea of com- 
mon existence; nor was the light they afforded the serene guiding 
star which shone a beacon in the firmament to direct wanderers 
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in the way of safety; it was rather the fitful and fleeting meteor, 
which dazzles for a time, to disturb and distort the sight accus- 
tomed to its delusive glare. They suffered little rational reflection 
to mingle in the profusion of impassioned sentiment and glowing 
imagery that abounded in their productions; whatever was indis- 
putably and palpably true they seemed disposed to neglect from 
principle, as if it belonged not to their art to inculcate truth, or 
deduct inferences from what is visible and tangible. Aspiring to 
lift themselves far above the cold things of this world, they dis- 
dained to ally the impalpable spirit of their fancies with the dull 
weight of reason, forgetting that such a union is both natural 
and indispensable. 

The pleasure afforded by a perusal of the works of these writers 
was undoubtedly great, but it was more intense than durable in 
its nature. They appealed exclusively to the passions, to the ex- 
citabilities of men; and though these might readily be influenced, 
and at first in a surprising degree, the eflect in continued efforts 
would gradually but certainly diminish. This result was unavoida- 
ble; the food offered to satisfy the public appetite consisted of 
luxuries, which produced unnatural excitement, but were incapa- 
ble of affording valuable nourishment to the remain i and 
hence such dainties, though various and highly seasoned, soon 
— upon the taste, and tended to destroy the relish for the 

ealthy but plainer aliment better suited to the rational faculties 
of the soul. The power of moving the feelings and enchanting 
the imagination, possessed in so eminent a degree by the poets of 
whom we speak, was not only sufficient to blind us to their defi- 
ciencies, but to render us comparatively insensible to the beauties 
of those elder writers, whose works have stood the test of time 
and criticism, and remain as the standards of excellence for future 
years. The superficial brilliancy of modern refinement dazzled 
and bewildered us, and “as at the funeral of Arvalan, the torch- 
light put out the star-light.” 

But these great luminaries of former time are destined to shine 
forth again with unobscured and unforgotten splendour. The keen 
relish for the more superficial charms of verse, and for that spe- 
cies of poetry which holds dominion only over the sentient facul- 
ties, has already passed away, and will be followed by the revival 
of a pure taste, and a rational perception of whatever is great 
and excellent and beautiful, in the matter as well as in the adorn- 
ments of this most exquisite and noble art. The great fault of 
the poets of the late school is the want of subject matter. Their 
splendid structures are for the most part without a foundation, 
and must therefore speedily fall to decay. Take one of the most 
admired of their uctions; strip it of its brilliant and glowing 
vesture of lovely imagery and language, and what remains? We 
look for the form that sustained this wealth of ornament—but, lo! 
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it is not—it has vanished into subtle air! They deemed it quite 
unnecessary, in weaving the bright web of their fantasies, to con- 
| sider whether aught was tangible beneath it. Their lucubrations 
a resembled the gorgeous tints of sunset clouds, which enchant the 
| eye for a time, but are presently dispersed by the winds, leaving 
no impression upon the memory save the vague idea of their sur- 
| passing but transient loveliness. 

a We agree with Mr. Taylor’s estimate of the character of Lord 4 
; | ana poetry. He may be placed at the head of the writers of i 





whom we have spoken, as entitled to that place not only from the 
| superiority of his genius, but from the vast impulse given by his 
| works to the taste he first rendered prevalent. He combined, in 
| an eminent degree, the most powerful recommendations of that 
4 peculiar style of poetry—passionate feeling, brilliancy and fervour 
of imagery, and magnificence of diction. Yet he was deficient 
in knowledge of human nature, at least in that appreciating and 
discriminative knowledge essential to the constitution of the true 
; | poetry, which will command lasting and universal admiration 





after the gloss of novelty is worn away. The dark spirit prevailing 
| in his works, resulted either from the brooding of a morbid and 
distempered fancy, or a want of perception of what is good in 
| human nature; in either case equally at variance with enlightened 
reason. The views of mankind which shut out the better things 
| of humanity, are no less erroneous than those which regard only 
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its excellencies. “There is no such thing,” justly observes the 
author of the book before us, “as philohophioal misanthropy; and 
if a misanthropical spirit, be it genuine or affected, be found to 
pervade a man’s writings, that spirit may be poetical as far as it 
goes, but being at fault in its philosophy, it will never, in the lon 

run of time, approve itself equal to the institution of a poetica 
fame of the highest and most durable order.” The defects ob- 
servable in Lord Byron’s conception of human nature are pecu- 
liarly shown in the characters he has drawn. These are rather 
abstractions than representations ; abstractions of some particular 
passion, which is painted in high relief, to the obscuring of every 








A other object. There is no alternative of light and shade in his 
amas no blending of and evil, of excellence and imper- 
ection, as in nature, and in the highest works of art. “His 


heroes,” again to quote Mr. Taylor, “ are creatures abandoned to 
their passions, and essentially, therefore, weak of mind. Strip 
them of the veil of mystery and the trappings of poetry, resolve 
; them into their plain realities, and they are such beings as, in the 
. eyes of a man of masculine judgment, would certainly excite no 
sentiment of admiration, even if they did not provoke contempt. 
When the conduct and feelings attributed to them are reduced to 
prose, and brought to the test of a rational consideration, they 
e | must be perceived to be beings in whom there is no strength, ex- 
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cept that of their intensely selfish passions—in whom all is vanity; 
their exertions being for vanity, under the name of love, or re- 
venge, and their sufferings for vanity, under the name of pride. 
If such beings as these are to be regarded as heroical, where in 
human nature are we to look for what is low in sentiment, or in- 
firm in character ?” 

If even the energy and richness of Lord Byron’s poetry was 
insufficient to compensate for the absence of solid material and 
useful truth, if even his productions would have palled with repe- 
tition, and fail to command that continued and undiminished ad- 
miration which is the test of pre-eminent worth, it is surely not 
to be expected that the efforts of his imitators, who stand immea- 
surably ee him in the scale of merit, will satisfy the public 
mind. The language of emotion rendered popular by him, has 
been adopted by them in every possible variety; but we cease to 
be affected by these conventional expressions of passion, unadorned 
as they frequently are by the brilliant charms belonging to their 
great prototype. 

The poetry of Shelley and his imitators, “ followers of the fan- 
tastic school,” differs from that of Byron in being yet more vague 
and shadowy and unreal. He truly “ seems to have written under 
the notion that no phenomena can be perfectly poetical, till they 
shall be so decomposed from their natural order and cohereney, 
as to be brought before the reader in the likeness of a phantasma 
or vision.” We have been often delighted with the genius of 
Shelley. We have been charmed with his imagery, his diction, 
and his melody of versification. We have wandered with him in 
ideal regions of majesty and beauty, and have had our senses 
steeped in Elysium by the splendour offered to our view, and have 
been entranced into forgetfulness of this world, and all that be- 
longs to it. Nor would we be understood as depreciating the 
power that can create illusions so magnificent. We do not mean 
to say that the taste is erroneous which admires works of this 
class, and feels their beauties with intense appreciation. Nay, we 
would not part with a single charm of the modern school, could 
it be retained without the sacrifice of higher and graver things. 

/But we do maintain that the eager relish for this kind of poetry 
has been in great measure productive of indifference for that of a 
more enduring, though less fascinating order. Conceiving the 
elevation and expansion of the intellect to be of more importance 
than the gratification of the senses, we maintain that the strong 
desire for exciting novelties has exerted a prejudicial influence, in 
blunting our sensibility to what is really excellent, but affords no 
powerful stimulus. It is only in this view that we would deprecate 
excessive admiration for outward embellishment—when it tends 
to make us forget the inward and substantial portion which may 
be called the soul, the intellectual and immortal part of poetry. 
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Truth is the only eternal basis that will sustain the fair creations 
of genius; that lends them grace and beauty, and imparts to their 
charms its own enduring and fadeless nature. That poetry will, 
in the end, be alone most permanently admired, which conveys 
valuable knowledge to the mind, in a form the most attractive. 
Not that species of knowledge which we seek to obtain in labo- 
rious study from graver works, or dissertations upon the sciences; 
but a knowledge of ourselves, of the wonders of external nature, 
and the hidden workings of the human mind. It is the province 
of poetry to unfold to us the labyrinth of thought and pag to 
point out the secret springs of soca action, to supply us with 
food for contemplation, and to direct our attention to all that is 
beautiful or excellent in the natural or moral world. These high 
ends may be accomplished by it more readily and more effectively 
than in any other way, since it is the most comprehensive and 
perfect of all languages; the language above all others which 
seizes man by his humanity itself—idea for spirit, feeling for soul, 
imagery for the fancy, and music for the ear! It is never at va- 
riance with philosophy or good sense. The bard, in his loftiest 
flight, will find his accordance with the principles of congruity 
and reason, no clog upon his wings:—even in the acknowledged 
domain of fancy, the immutable law of truth is recognised, and 
we fail not to observe and condemn any violation of that law. 
Good poetry, in the highest and purest sense of the term, is that 
which, while it charms the fancy, awakens reflection, and exalts 
and refines the faculties; and after reading which, we feel that 
we have acquired something worthy of remembrance. 

It is not then, to any decline in public taste for poetry in itself, 
that we are to attribute the sluggishness that has so long prevailed 
in relation to it; but to the character of the poetical productions 
of the present century, unfitting those who relished them in an ex- 
treme degree, for the appreciation and enjoyment of works of a 
graver, and we may be permitted to say, of a higher cast. But 
we trust that this apathy will not long continue, and that popular 
taste will be revived for productions resembling in scope and in 
solid excellence those to which we owe the stability of our litera- 
ture. When such shall be the case, we shall have no longer rea- 
son to complain of the poverty of modern invention. 

In an age of utility like the present, it is natural to suppose that 
poetry should partake of a similar character. It has varied in the 
different periods of the world:—simple in the simplicity that be- 
longed to the childhood of nations, the “ prattling of human intel- 
ligence,”—amorous and pastoral among a young and pastoral com- 
munity—warlike and epic among a warlike people, and grave, 
philosophical, and bold in the successive stages of advanced civil- 
ization and independence. It has ever been “the divinity that 
stirs within” the breast of man; following him through the various 
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stages of his social condition; accommodating itself to his wants, 
pursing his pleasures, consoling his sorrows; truly and eminent- 
y the “ guardian angel of humanity.” We can conceive that at 
the end of time, if ever a period arrive when all the sentiments 
of the human heart shall be extinguished and absorbed in one, 
when the passions and strifes of men shall give way to imme- 
diate anticipation of the future—that poetry will also be sublimed 
into devotion, and will be no more below than “ an adoration and 
a hymn.” But we have not reached those days; a vast space yet 
remains between the actual state of humanity and the end to 
which it may attain; and poetry, from this to that period, will 
have new and high destinies to fulfil, in which its character must 
differ essentially from what it has hitherto been. We may here 
quote a distinguished French poet, who says, speaking of the fu- 
ture destinies of poetry :—* It will never more be lyric, in our ac- 
ceptation of the term; it has no longer sufficient youth, freshness, 
or spontaneousness of impression, to sing as at the first waking of 
human thought. It will never more be epic; man has lived too 
long, has reflected too much, to suffer himself to be amused and 
interested by long descriptions; and experience has destroyed his 
faith in the marvels with which the epic poem enchanted his cre- 
dulity. It will never more be dramatic; because the scene of real 
life in our times of liberty and political action, has an interest 
more real, more intimate and stirring than the scene of the theatre, 
because society, formerly easily amused, has become critical. 
Poetry will become reason versified; such for a long period will 
be its destiny. It will be social, political, philosophical, religious; 
like the epochs through which the human race are to pass. It will 
above all be personal, meditative, and grave—no longer a sport 
of the mind, a melodious caprice of superficial thought, but the 
deep, sincere imbodyment of the highest conceptions of intelli- 
gence. It will be man himself, and no longer his image—the true 
and entire man.” But because more real, will it have less of life, 
less of intensity, less of action than heretofore? No! it will speak 
more vividly, more truly, the language of the soul. It will assume 
a higher character than before; it will take the name of all that 
is lofty and sublime in our nature; and elevate and enlighten, not 
by giving us distorted and delusive views of the objects around 
us, but by enlarging and clearing the intellectual vision. 

It is time to proceed to the examination of the book before us, 
which has occasioned these remarks; and to determine whether 
it furnishes an appropriate example of the kind of poetry we have 
endeavoured to recommend. The author in his preface has shown 
himself aware of the rocks and shallows on which the poeticai 
taste of the public has been stranded, and evidently aspires to 
guide it in a safer course. It is true that he says, “his critical 
views have rather resulted from composition than directed it;” 
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but from one who professedly adventures in a new field, we have 
a right to expect that his practice should illustrate his theory, and 
to measure his powers by its success. 

The author of “ Philip van Artevelde” has voluntarily encoun- 
tered difficulties in the production of his work, which might have 
been avoided, and which naturally stand in the way of its imme- 
diate popularity. The first of these is the form in which he has 
chosen to present it to the reader. It is a dramatic romance; or 
as he calls it—* an historical romance, cast in a dramatic and 
rhythmical form,” without, however, being designed for the stage, 
as it is “ equal in length to about six such plays as are adapted to 
representation.” A dramatic poem undoubtedly has its advan- 
tages, in affording opportunity for a stronger delineation of cha- 
racter, by bringing us more closely into contact with the indivi- 
duals depicted, and enabling us to trace more accurately the 
workings of mind, and the secret springs of action. But it neces- 
sarily excludes description, and poetical ornament of various 
kinds, which, though it may be readily enough dispensed with in 
a play of the usual length, where the action is condensed, is almost 
essential to assist us in rambling through two good sized duodeci- 
mo volumes. Great force in conception of character, vigorous 
and concentrated dialogue, richness of poetic diction, and above 
all a deep and absorbing interest in the incidents of the story—are 
here necessary to compensate for all that we relinquish in aban- 
doning the descriptive style. The author should infuse into his 
work an air of reality, which may captivate the attention, and 
convey to the mind the most vivid impression. His tints should 
glow with the warm colouring of life, while his outlines present 
the grace and vivacity and strength of actual being. The dra- 
matic faculty is pre-eminently creative; and its creatures do not 
appear in shadowy and visionary indistinctness, but breathe and 
move before our eyes. This rare power is essentially requisite to 
the constitution of a dramatic poet; and it is owing to its absence 
in many of our greatest writers, that their efforts in this line have 
been comparatively unsuccessful. 

Another of the difficulties imposed upon himself by Mr. Taylor, 
lies in his selection of a subject. Few readers are intimately ac- 
quainted with, and still fewer care any thing about, the portion of 
history upon which the action of his work is founded. An insur- 
rection in a few Flemish towns, actuated by a spirit of resistance 
to feudal tyranny, is a fact undoubtedly of some importance to 
the political historian, but of very little to the multitude who read 
merely for amusement. Little romantic interest has ever been 
attached to the exploits of the Whitehoods of Ghent, or the daring 
deeds of John Lyon, or the brewer Jacques van Artevelde. Had 
our author dramatised a portion of the history of New Holland, 
or adventured into the wilds of Kamtschatka, he could not have 
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failed to find a theme equally promising, and a soil as congenial, 
in which to plant the flowers of poetry. Notwithstanding all that 
may be said to prove that “ there is nothing in a name,” we doubt 
much whether any reader who shall glance over the dramatis 
persone of these two volumes, will feel a strong disposition to in- 
quire into the doings or sayings of persons endowed with such 
uneuphonious appellations. Assuredly such cognomens as “ Van 
den Bosch,” “ Van Drongelen,” “ Van Muck,” “ Myk Steensel,’” 
“Sir Simon Bette,” “Sir Guisebert Grutt,” “ Roosdyk,” “ Van 
Stockenstrom,” and “ Van Whelk,” were never destined 
“ To fill the sounding trump of future fame,” 


or to figure upon the pages of a poetical work. We hold it a sin 
to have disturbed these worthy burghers and citizens—who doubt- 
less during their lives held in execration the frivolities of poetry, 
and to the rapturous announcement of some inspired bard, 


“ See—the roseate day is breaking!” 


would have answered, smoking their pipes with renewed energy 
—* Let it break! it owes me nothing”—from their oblivious re- 
pose, to drag them into a new arena, and force them to talk in 
tropes and blank verse. We think that herein Mr. Taylor has not 
only done injustice to them, but to himself. But perhaps he opined 
that his triumph over such obstacles as we have mentioned would 
be the more signal from their intervention; that the difficulties on 
which he has ventured would only serve to enhance his success. 
This he may have thought; and truly we have no little veneration 
for the prowess of the man who has armed himself to contend 
against such dangers, confident in the excellence of his cause, and 
assured that his valour and his good steel will win him the vic- 
tory. Our respect for his genius would have been greatly en- 
hanced, had he succeeded, in spite of his various hindrances, in 
rendering his work eminently interesting and excellent. This, 
however, he has not done. Philip van Artevelde, though a pro- 
duction not devoid of decided merits, and possessing some quali- 
ties which will wear permanently well, has faults that must pre- 
vent a high degree of success. The chief of these is its want of 
interest. Whether it be an immediate defect in the material, 
which will not be wrought up into an attractive form, or an ema- 
nation from the phlegmatic natures of its Flemish heroes, we know 
not; but it is certain that a dull and leaden influence pervades the 
whole. Though a few of the scenes are not deficient in action, 
there is a want of stirring animation and life throughout; and be- 
youd all, of that power of arresting and enchaining the attention, 
and awakening the sympathies, without which a dramatic com- 
position is nothing. Many readers who commence, will throw 
aside the first volume, without any inclination to pursue the thread 
VOL. XVIIl.—NO. 35. 2 
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of the tale; though the few who achieve the whole of its five hun- 
dred pages or less, will feel rewarded for a task in some degree 
wearisome, by the numerous beauties they will have encountered. 
We can follow the whole course of the hero’s fortunes, from the 
period of his first entrance into political life to his death, without 
experiencing the slightest emotion. To prove the justice of our 
palin in this respect, we will enter into a brief analysis of the 
work; and afterwards examine more fully its claims to a high 
place among the literary performances of the present age. 

The Whitehoods of Ghent, so called from their being distin- 
guished by wearing white hoods, were a party disaffected to the 
government of their feudal lord the Earl of Flanders, and were 
first instituted by a burgess named John Lyon. The spirit of in- 
subordination on the part of the commonalty was rife in the four- 
teenth century, not only among the Flemish towns, but also in 
France and England. Philip van Artevelde is chosen by the dis- 
affected citizens to head their forces, and to govern in Ghent. He 
is the son of a brewer who had rode likewise the stormy sea of 
faction, and been wrecked at last in its tempests, and has hitherto 
passed his life in a retirement, which, warned by the examples of 
ambition, he is at first reluctant to quit. This natural repugnance 
to encounter the dangers attendant on public life, he communicates 
to Van den Bosch—who had been commissioned to present the 
weighty matter for his consideration—in the figurative style of 


speech allowed to the hero, by way of eminence, throughout the 
book : 


“ Your vessel, Van den Bosch, hath felt the storm: 
She rolls dismasted in an ugly swell, 
And you would make a jury-mast of me, 
Whereon to spread the tatters of your canvass. 
And what am I?—Why, I am as the oak, 
Which stood apart, far down the vale of life, 
Growing retired beneath a quiet sky. 
Wherefore should this be added to the wreck ?” 


The honest Van den Bosch, unable to apprehend the drift of his 
friend’s metaphors, is obliged to request an explanation : 


“Van den Bosch. I pray you, speak it in the Burgher’s tongue ; 
to which Artevelde replies: 


“ The question, to be plain, is briefly this; 
Shall I, who, chary of tranquillity, 
Not busy in this factious city’s broils, 
Nor frequent in the market place, eschewed 
The even battle—shall I join the rout ?” 


Two hours are allowed to determine whether he will accept or 
decline the dangerous post offered him, and in the meantime he 
visits Adriana, the lady of his. heart, for the se of declaring 
his passion. We learn here that he has resolved to venture upon 
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the enterprise; and the adoption of this resolution throws him 
into a mood of moralizing, which he indulges to the evident im- 
patience of his gentle mistress. 

To be brief, Artevelde is hailed by his fellow-citizens as “ Cap- 
tain of Ghent,” and begins his rule with every promise of main- 
taining discipline and good order. He tenders his passport, “good 
till sunset,” to Sir Walter d’Arlon, an adherent of the Earl of 
Flanders, and the acknowledged and accepted lover of his sister 
Clara; interrupts a bargain between Occo and some citizens for 
his blood ; and detects and overthrows the traitors who have plot- 
ted against him. The Lord of Occo deserts to the standard of the 
Earl of Flanders, carrying with him as a captive, Adriana van 
Merestyn, the betrothed of Artevelde. A herald is shortly after 
despatched from Bruges to the rebellious city, now reduced to 
extremity by famine and pestilence, prescribing the terms on which 
clemency will be extended to the besieged. 


“ That every man and woman born in Ghent, 
Shall meet him on the road, half way to Bruges, 
Barefooted and bareheaded, in their shirts, 
With halters on their necks, and there kneel down, 
And place their lives and chattels at his mercy.” 


The only alternative to these severe proposals, is a lingering death 
“at the altar’s foot,” or a bold and desperate sally against the 
forces of the Earl, which last is finally resolved upon by the men of 
Ghent. The undertaking is vigorously prosecuted, and they pro- 
ceed to Bruges, surprise and vanquish the forces of the Earl, who 
is fain to take refuge in a hovel, and make themselves masters of 
the town. Van Artevelde recovers his stolen bride; and his sister, 
who had figured as a page on the field of battle, is restored to 
her lover d’Arlon; while the traitor Occo is led to execution, in 
spite of the merciful pleadings of the injured Adriana. This event 
closes the first part: the second opens in a different scene, and 
with a different set of characters, a considerable space of time 
being supposed to have elapsed. Philip van Artevelde is now Re- 
gent of Flanders; owns a goodly number of towns, and “wields 
at his single will the Flemish force, five hundred thousand swords.” 
Nevertheless, his short-lived prosperity is already declining; he is 
“in the dusk and sunset of his fortunes.” He receives the messen- 
gers of the Court of France in princely state, at the head of his 
coe and listens with majestic disdain to the summons of the 
erald ; 


“ Thou from before this town of Oudenarde, 
With all thy host shalt vanish like a mist ; 
Thou shalt surrender to their rightful lord, 
The towns of Ghent, and Ypres, Cassel, Bruges, 
Of Thorout, Rousselart, Damme, Sluys, and Bergues, 
Of Harlebecque, Poperinguen, Dendermonde, 
Alost and Grammont; and with them all towns 
Of lesser name, all castles and strong houses, 
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Shalt thou deliver up before the Feast 

Of Corpus Christi coming—which undone, 

He, the said puissant king, Sir Charles of France, 
With all attendance of his chivalry, 

Will raise his banner and his kingdom’s force, 
And scattering that vile people which thou lead’st, 
Will hang thee on a tree, and nail thy head 

Over the gates of Ghent, the mother of ill, 

‘That spawned thee.”— 


Philip, however, in all the vicissitudes of fortune, has not lost 


his former habit of moralizing and metaphorizing, and he indulges 


it here in a prodigiously long speech, which the mystified ambas- 
sador rightly interprets as indicating a hostile disposition: 
“ Sir Fleureant. This alone 

Is clear, that we are’charged to carry back 


A warlike answer. 
“ Artevelde. You have caught my sense.” 
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War of course ensues; Artevelde previously despatching Father 
John to solicit the aid of Richard of England. 

It is proper to mention, that the females who moved in the first 
part of the drama are no longer upon the scene. Adriana is dead, 
and Philip has supplied her place in his affections by an Italian 
lady of dubious character, who is first introduced to our notice 
in a lyrie poem called the “ Lay of Elena,” at the end of the first 
volume. it is during an interview with her, that Artevelde dis- 
covers, through her attendant, that Sir Fleureant, the French am- 
bassador, has bribed several of his soldiers to carry incendiary 
letters to many of the towns in his dominions. He detects the plot 
in time to arrest two of the fugitives; and Sir Fleureant is thrown ! 
into prison, to await the punishment of his treachery. He is, how- 
ever, liberated at the intercession of Elena, and placed at large k 
within the camp on his parole, which he soon violates, to return 4 
to the French Court, and meditate an evil requital for Artevelde’s i 
clemency. A meeting of the French Lords of the Council, in : 
which the discussions are conducted in a truly diplomatic style, 
results in the adoption of vigorous measures against Van Arte- 
velde, in whose despite fortune seems at length to have armed 
herself. Van den Bosch is slain and dies in Ypres; and Philip, 
disheartened by the intelligence of successive disastrous events, 
prepares for a final struggle with his enemies. A warning of his 
approaching fate is given him on the eve of the fatal day, in the 
approved style—-the sight of an apparition—which he relates with 
much circumlocution to Elena, stating that he has frequently of 
late been subject to such visitations: 


“ Artevelde. That such existences there are, I know; 
For whether by the corporal organ framed, 
Or painted by a brainish fantasy 
Upon the inner sense, not once nor twice, 
But sundry times, have I beheld such things, , 
Since my tenth year, and most in this last past.” 
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The vision appears in the form of his dead wife— 


“ Suspended in the air 

She seemed, and o’er her breast her arms were crossed ; 
Her fect were drawn together, pointing downwards, 
And rigid was her form, and motionless. 

From near her heart, as if the source were there, 

A stain of blood went wavering to her feet. 

So she remained, inflexible as stone, 

And I as fixedly regarded her. 

Then suddenly, and in a line oblique, 

Thy figure darted past her, whereupon, 

Though rigid still, and straight, she downward moved, 
And as she pierced the river with her fect, 
Descending steadily, the streak of blood 

Peeled off upon the water, which, as she vanished, 
Appeared all blood, and swelled and weltered sore ; 
And midmost in the eddy and the whirl, 

My own face saw I, which was pale and calm 

As death could make it :—then the vision passed.” — 





The natural interpretation of this phenomenon was that he should 
come to his death near the same bridge where he witnessed it; 
and so it falls out:—he falls by the hand of the false knight Sir 
Fleureant, to whom poetical justice is dealt by Elena, who, after 
stabbing him, dies herself upon the body of her lover. 

Such is the outline of the story, and it will be perceived that 
there is little to excite interest in the leading incidents. Nor are 
they embellished by any of those slight touches which often im- 
part an engaging air to the most barren details; no exhibitions of 
intense passion, or even of strong emotion, relieve the dryness and 
meagreness of the plot. ‘The development of the successive events 
is slow and heavy; the action, though progressive, not close; and 
the catastrophe far from impressive. Besides, the characters, 
though well discriminated, are not striking. The hero is more a 
reflective than an acting personage; not one we should imagine 
calculated to retain his sway over a factious people. As the quaint 
Van den Bosch tells him, he “ talks and talks” quite too much. He 
is cold and phlegmatic in his temperament; passionless in love, as 
he is deliberate in council; altogether a being little fitted for the 
purposes of a dramatic poet; as may be said with even greater 
truth of the other characters, their Flemish bluffhess or stupidity 
being too prominent to render them very desirable associates in 
a walk through the gardens of poetry. The character of Elena 
might have been made interesting, had there been imparted to her 
the fervour and intensity of feeling natural to her southern clime; 
and which we are led to expect in the beautiful and high-wrought 
picture of her in the poetical interlude ; but in the drama she ap- 
pears a very different being, of a less impassioned, and far more 
reflective cast. The author seems to have been solicitous to ex- 
clude almost every species of ornament from his pages, and ex- 
hibit his creations in the naked simplicity of truth, in order to 
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avoid the errors into which many recent poets have fallen, in 
catering too luxuriantly for the fancy. But it should not be for- 
gotten, that the province of poetry is to please and move, as well 
as to instruct; and that the benefit derived from the acquisition of 
wholesome truth is agreeably enhanced by a corresponding effect 
— the fancy and the heart. The poet, if not “of imagination 
all compact,” should possess sufficient to refine and sublime every 
thing that he touches; presenting a picture, lifelike indeed, but 
arrayed in a colouring richer and warmer than that of ordinary 
life. The common occurrences of every day existence could not 
excite or amuse us in a book; we need, to arrest our attention, 
something of deeper and more piquant interest; something that 
may give a holiday to our thoughts, and elevate and absorb, with- 
out rendering them unfit for a recurrence to passing affairs. 

The faults we have found with Philip van Artevelde have been 
hitherto those of a negative kind; a dskctians in those qualities 
which would be most likely to render it attractive and popular ; 
but we have others, though minor ones, to point out. we lan- 
guage, generally terse, vigorous, and smooth, is frequently coarse 
to a surprising and unnecessary degree, and poss. * tran- 
scends the bounds of positive endurance. The Lady Clara often 
expresses herself in phrases which would be most unseemly in the 
mouth of a sailor; and the little regard paid by the other person- 
ages to ordinary decorum in their dialogues, deserves decided and 
strong reprehension. Many passages, less liable to objection, but 
still highly offensive to good taste, are obtruded upon the reader, 
as when Artevelde addresses one of the embassy from the Earl of 
Flanders : 





“ Well, worthy Sir, 

Hast aught to say, or hast not got thy priming, 

That thus thou gaspest like a droughty pump? 

“Van den Bosch. Nay, ’tis black bile that sdinhos hex: Come, up with it! 
Be’t but a gallon, it shall ease thy stomach.” 


And Van Kortz to a fellow knave: 


“Go, pudding-heart ! 
Take thy huge offal and white liver hence, 
Or in a twinkling of this true blue steel, 
I shall be butchering thee from nape to rump.” 


And Cecile to her mistress: 


“ Note but his look ; 
His rind’s the colour of a mouldy walnut ; 
Troth! his complexion is no wholesomer 
Than a sick frog’s :”— 


with various similar passages, which do not tend to develop cha- 
racter or advance the plot, and might have been much better dis- 
pensed with in an imaginative work. Father John’s description of 
the sickness in the hospitals of Ghent, and the symptoms of the 
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patients, is minute to a degree that entirely destroys the effect 
intended to be produced by his dismal details: 


“ First the face 
Is red and flushed, with large and fiery eyes; 
Then it is dropsical, and deathy pale. 
Sometimes such shudderings seize upon the frame, 
That the bed shakes beneath it, and with that 
The breath is checked with sobbings as from cold. 
Then comes a thick dark crust upon the lips, 
And tongue, and teeth; the fatal hiccough next.” 


Other portions of the book are graphic and forcible, without 
being amenable to the charge of grossness. Of this kind is Gilbert 
Matthews’ opinion of the situation of the besieged city: 


i “I deem of Ghert as of a fly in winter, 
That in a gleam of sunshine creeping forth, 
Kicks with stiff legs a feeble stroke or two, 
And falls upon its back.” 


The story told by Van Stockenstrom, of the boiling of live | 


| crawfish, in illustration of the recklessness with which the King 
t of France, to show kindness to his cousin the Earl of Flanders, LS 
i would “canter over acres of the bodies” of the Flemish folk, is ; 


i amusing, and not devoid of caustic humour. i 


: “ The seething pan upon the fire, contained 

: Six crawfish for my supper; as I stood 

Upon the ruddy hearth, my unlaced thoughts 
Fallen to a mood of idle cogitation, 

My eyes chanced fix upon the bubbling pot: 
Unconsciously awhile I gazed, as one 

Seeing that sees not; but ere long appeared 

A tumbling and a labouring in the pot, 

More than of boiling water; whereupon, 

5 Looking with eyes inquisitive, I saw 

The crawfish rolling one upon another, 

2 Bouncing and tossing all their legs abroad, 

That writhed and twisted, as mixed each with each 
They whirled about the pan. God’s love! quoth I, 
These crawfish are alive! Yea, Sir, she answered, 
They are not good but when they’re sodden quick. 
I said no more, but turned me from the hearth, 
Feeling a sickness here; and inwardly 

I cried heighho! that, for one man’s supper, 

Six of God’s creatures should be boiled alive!” 


: We must absolutely protest against our author’s love scenes. 
4 Twice is Artevelde introduced in the character of a suitor; in 
. both cases evidently fully persuaded of his power over the affec- 
tions of the lady, and determined on taking his own time to come 
to a point. His first love, Adriana, gets impatient, and remon- 
strates against his tediousness : 


“Tell me you love me, or you love me not!” 


but Elena, better versed in such matters, knows that it is unfemi- 


| 
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nine to hasten to a conclusion. She even affects not to understand 
Philip, when at his old trick of metaphorizing : 


“Artevelde. The world, when men and women meet, 
Is rich in sage remark, nor stints to strew 
With roses and with myrtles, fields of death. 
Think you that wy ar» grow? 
“Elena. y lord, your pardon: 
You speak in sucli enigmas, I am lost, 
And cannot comprehend you.” 


Artevelde, however, makes but an evil return for her forbear- 
ance, by launching into the most enthusiastic praise of his departed 
wife ; taxing his fancy for words and images to paint her various 
endowments and excellencies, her beauty and her purity: and 
taking care to suggest the moral difference between her and the 
lovely but fallen being to whom he is enumerating her perfections. 
We are at a loss to account for Philip’s cruelty in this instance, 
unless it were occasioned by his desire to experiment upon the 
patience and good temper of his fair auditor. Be that as it may, 
she stands the test, and contrives admirably to conceal any cha- 
grin she may have felt at her rival’s praises, which could not fail 
to place herself in so humiliating a light. We believe this the first 
instance on record of this novel style of wooing :—but perhaps 
Artevelde’s indifference may be owing in a measure to his confi- 
dence in the influence of his ascendant star; for that he is a 
fatalist, is evident from many passages like the following: 

“ Both, both of us are puppets, Van den Bosch ; 
Part of the curious clock-work of this world, 
We scold, and squeak, and crack each other’s crowns ; 
And if by twitches, moved by wires we see not, 


I were to toss thee from this steeple’s top, 
I should be but the instrument—no more.”— 


That our remarks may not be considered as invidious, we will 
proceed to cite some of the beauties of “ Philip van Artevelde,” 
of which, as we before observed, it is by no means destitute. In 
the reflective vein which runs through his poetry, the author has 
imitated Schiller’s Wallenstein. Many passages are remarkable 
for sound, discriminating thought, clothed in excellent language, 
not the less pleasing from the absence of elaborate ornament- 
We believe the truth and beauty of the following lines have sel- 
dom been equalled. 


“ He was one 
Of many thousand such, that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course; a thousand others 
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Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them ; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few, 

Who, gifted with predominating powers, 

Bear yet a temperate will, and keep the peace. 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 


With all this we cordially concur; there is more, much more in 
the force of circumstance that lifts men to renown, by developing 
their powers and displaying them to the world, than we are gene- 
rally apt to think. Let no man exult in the consciousness of eo 
rior and acknowledged abilities, when a thousand, more richly 
gifted than himself, may have been defrauded, by adventitious 
events, of the justly merited meed of fame. 
In the ensuing extracts the imagery is appropriate and beau- 
tiful 
“ The heart of man, walk it which way it will, 
Sequestered or frequented, smooth or rough, 
Down the deep valley, amongst tinkling flocks, 
Or ’mid the clang of trumpets, and the march 
Of clattering ordnance, still must have its halt, 
Its hour of truce, its instant of repose, 
Its inn of rest; and craving still must seck 
The food of its affeetions—still must slake 
Its constant thirst of what is fresh and pure, 
And pleasant to behold.” 
” * s * 
“ Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 
And lightly is death mourned ; a dusk star blinks 
As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo! 
In a wide solitude of wintry sky 
Twinkles the reilluminated star, 
And all is out of sight that smirched the ray. 
We have not time to mourn. 
“Father John. The worse for us! 
He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. "Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow ‘s held obtrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 
Yet such the barrenness of busy life! 
From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up, 
‘To reach the nakedest pinnacle of all, 
Whilst Magnanimity, absolved from toil, 
Reposes self included at the base.”— Vol. I. p. 65. 


These passages, however, must not be considered as fair average 
specimens; they are among the choicest gems of the book, which 
contains few of equal lustre. The narrative of Clara’s visit to the 
starving Ukenheim and his family, is unrivalled in our recollection 
for simple and striking pathos; and to show the good humour 
with which we dwell upon the better portions, we will quote the 
greater part of it: 
“ By a low couch, curtained with cloth of frieze, 
Sat Ukenheim, a famine stricken man, 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. 35. 3 
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“ Artevelde. 
“Clara. 


“ Artevelde. 


“Clara. 


Philip van Artevelde. 


With either bony fist upon his knees, 
And his long back upright. His eyes were fixed 
And moved not, though some gentle words I spake: 
Until a little urchin of a child 
That called him father, crept to where he sat 
And plucked him by the sleeve, and with its small 
And skinny finger pointed: then he rose, 
And with a low obeisance, and a smile 
That looked like watery moonlight on his face, 
So weak and pale a smile, he bade me welcome. 
I told him that a lading of wheat flour 
Was on its way, whereat, to my surprise, 
His countenance fell, and he had almost wept. 
Poor soul! and wherefore? 

That I soon perceived, 
He plucked aside the curtain of the couch, 
And there two children’s bodies lay composed. 
They seemed like twins of some ten years of age, 
And they had died so nearly both together, 
He scarce could say which first: and being dead 
He put them, for some fanciful affection, 
Each with its arm about the other’s neck, 
So that a fairer sight I had not seen 
Than those two children, with their little faces 
So thin and wan, so calm and sad and sweet. 
I looked upon them long, and for awhile 
I wished myself their sister, and to lie 
With them in death as they did with each other; 
I thought that there was nothing in the world 
I could have loved so much; and then I wept; 
And when he saw I wept, his own tears fell, 
And he was sorely shaken and convulsed, 
Through weakness of his frame and his great grief. 

It was a thousand pities he deferred 
So long to ask our aid. 
It was indeed. 
But whatsoe’er had been his former pride, 
He seemed a humbled and heart broken man. 
He thanked me much for what I said was sent; 
But I knew well his thanks were for my tears. 
He looked again upon the children’s couch, 
And said, low down, they wanted nothing now. 
So, to turn off his eyes, 

I drew the small survivor of the three 
Before him, and he snatched it up, and soon 
Seemed quite forgetful and absorbed. With that 
I stole away.” 





“ A huge congestion of unmethodized matter ;” 


“For my particular ransom, though, to say truth,” 
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The author has here evidently had Dante’s celebrated picture in 
view, though the touches are considerably softened. 
The style of the work is plain and unaffected; the language of 
the higher persons of the drama, with occasional exceptions, suf- 
ficiently elevated; the versification varied and smooth. Some 
liberties, however, are taken with the structure of blank verse:— 
we are not unfrequently treated to such lines as the following:— 
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and so forth;—the result of carelessness; reminding us of a line in 
modern poetry, which runs thus— 


“ Joined latitudinally, covered with a platform.” 


We must also condemn, as inadmissible in verse, Mr. Taylor’s 
pronunciation of the word “towards,” which he divides into two 
syllables, accenting the last. For instance; 


“ Bore less good-will towards the Earl's affairs.” 
“ Towards King Charles’s camp upon the mount,” &c., &c. 


It so happens that we have an especial aversion to the above 
pronunciation of the word. It is classed in our mind with “obleege,” 
“how have you ben,” and other similar barbarisms; and we re- 
gret that so respectable a publication as the one before us should 
sanction it. This may seem hypercriticism; but even such a trifle 
is worth notice, if notice can prevent its repetition. 

To conclude—though we consider Philip van Artevelde a work 
entitled to attention from the singularity of its character, and from 
the fact that it is an experiment upon the literary taste of the com- 
munity, we do not think it destined to extensive popularity; nor 
imagine it calculated, by the force of unadorned excellence, to 
reform a taste enervated by the luxuries in poetry which have 
abounded in the present century. Its merits are more as a reflec- 
tive than as a dramatic poem; it lacks some of the strongest re- 
quisites to success in compositions of the dramatic order. Yet it 
has beauties sufficient to display the ability of its author to ac- 
complish greater things; and we trust he will ere long confirm 
our judgment, by the production of a work possessing even in a 
higher degree the excellencies, without the faults and deficiencies 
of the present one. 
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Art. I.—INDIA. 





1.—Anaals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, or the Central and 

: Western Ry States of India. By Lreutenant-Cotonen 

: James Top, /ate Political Agent to the Western Rajpoot States. 
Volume second. Quarto. London: 1882. 

| 2.—Travels into Bokhara; being the account of a Journey from 


i | India to Cabool and Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage on the 
am | Indus, from the Sea to Lahore—performed under the orders of 
i | | the Supreme Government of India, in 1831, 1832, and 1838. 
f By Ligurenant Avexanper Burnes, F. R.S., of the East In- 


dia Company's Service ; Assistant Political Resident in Cutch, 
and late on a Mission to the Court of Lahore. American Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: 1835, 
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Tue adventures of the celebrated George Thomas* among the 
Rajpoots, afford about as much previous information concerning 
) that interesting and romantic race, as the accounts given by Quin- 
ie. tus Curtius, Arrian, and others, of the expedition of Alexander 
a the Great to India, furnish of the Indus, and of the regions on its 
i shores, which that hero overran. But Colonel Tod, the first vo- 
lume of whose splendid work we reviewed on a former occasion, 
- has filled up the gréat chasm in the geography and history of the 
4) i first portion, to wit, of North-Western India; and Lieutenant 
7 Burnes, advancing beyond his limit, and that of Elphinstone and 
Pottinger—the former describing Cabul and Khorasan, and the 
| latter the Beloochees along the Indus—has enlarged our know- 
ledge in the same direction, opening up the navigation of that fa- 
mous river itself, a region which may be said to have escaped the 
foot of adventure, since the time of “ Macedonia’s madman.” 
The substance of Burnes’s book has been transferred to the 
j ages of so many periodicals, and the book itself reprinted in the 
Tnited States, in so cheap a form, that, whatever may be its in- 
a, trinsic value, another notice here is deemed entirely superfluous, 
| and we hasten to relieve our readers from the apprehensions 
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which the presence of the second title at the head of this article 
may have led them to entertain. The “ Travels into Bokhara, 
&c.” will, for these reasons, detain us but a very little while. The 
critics have assigned to their author a large, but not perhaps an 
undue share of praise, and the only offset to his various merit, has 
been noted in an occasional obscurity of style, and in a total mis- 
arrangement of the several parts of the book, consisting of the 
Journey to Cabul, Tartary, and Persia—the Memoirs—and the 
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Voyage on the Indus—by which, as it has been said, “ the end is 
ut first; the summary of observations second; and the beginning 
ast”—a defect, however, that has been remedied in the American 

edition; so that these entertaining volumes no longer deserve the 

description which the auctioneer gave of a Hebrew book he of- 
fered for sale—“ here, gentlemen, is a work, the beginning of which 
is at the end.” 

The student of ancient history will remember, that more than 
2000 years ago Alexander led his Macedonian phalanx across the 
Indus, and conquered Porus, on the banks of the Hydaspes (now 
the Jelun)—that he established colonies, and founded towns, one 
of which he called Bucephala, in honour of his horse killed on the 
River Hydaspes—that he projected a triumphant march to the 
Ganges, which he was forced by his discontented troops to relin- 
quish—that he erected twelve “ Altars” on the Hyphasis, (now 
the Begah,) the extreme eastern limit at which he was permitted 
to arrive—and that, retracing his steps, he built a fleet on the 
Hydaspes, with which he descended to the sea. Along the whole 
of this memorable route, pursued, however, in an opposite direc- 
tion, Lieutenant Burnes’s endeavours to identify the ancient de- 
scriptions with the places examined by himself, lend a peculiar 
interest to all his movements; but, after all, the great practical 
result obtained by his labours, has been the ascertaining the navi- 
gability of the Indus, which will open to the trade of Great Britain 
a new and vast canal, penetrating into the very heart of Asia, 
and realizing the commercial dreams of ancient and of modern 
times. 

But the reasons given for omitting a minute examination of the 
work of Burnes, do not exist in regard to that of Colonel Tod. 
The Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han have never been repub- 
lished here, and the few copies which have found their way to this 
country, have not, perhaps, been studied as they deserved, by a 
dozen persons. This is an evidence of lukewarmness and of apathy 
on Oriental subjects, which will not create surprise when we re- 
flect that the United States have no vast interests at stake in India, 
to bring her concerns “home to our business and bosom”—no 
alluring prospects of aggrandizement or gain—that, to us, she is 
still a land of fable;—but, in regard to the British public, we can- 
not repress our astonishment at a fact we have recently learnt, 
one which alone was wanting to complete our sympathy, which 
is, that the publication of these superb volumes, this splendid eu- 
logy on his Rajpoot friends, the fruit of twenty years of enthusi- 
astic labour, has proved to the author a source of considerable 
pecuniary loss. 

The review we gave of the first volume was rapid. Indeed, 
the magnitude of the work, independently of its intrinsic charac- 
ter, renders an examination in a periodical! journal so inevitably 
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imperfect, that, however earnest the desire of the reviewer to 
aflord a due exemplification of its worth, he can, from the mere 
want of space, do little more than assign reasons for recommend- 
ing it to those who take an interest in the history of the human 
species; the vicissitudes of nations; the early progress of sciences; 
the mythologies and cosmogonies of antiquity; and the early pee 
fection of arts, heretofore considered as of modern origin. For 
all these curious ends, indeed, the Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajast’han supply large materials, which it would be neither satis- 
factory nor practicable to abridge, the parts are so interwoven 
and inseparable. 

The present volume rivals the former in every way. Those 
who may have thought our notice of the first volume worthy of 
remembrance, may apply all that was said of the merits of that, 
to this volume. It extends to 790 pages, and in composition, spirit, 
and ingenuousness of narrative, there is no abatement of interest, 
no deficiency of information; the same strong;adignified, single, 
and candid mind pervading the whole; uttering wisdom with the 
lips of innocence, and displaying profound knowledge with the 
unsuspecting candour of youth; instructing with the directness 
and frankness of friendship; furnishing counsel without seeming 
to persuade; and urging upon his own countrymen, prephetic 
warnings, which are unregarded—making the man oe et le and, 
as it were, a friend. 

In such a ian, it has been well observed, the Rajpoots have 
been extremely fortunate in finding their historian. Their own 
chronicles enter into, and form, the web of his history; their bal- 
lads, and mythic traditions—the very language of their poet-chron- 
iclers, are all skilfully inwoven with the text. Objections, however, 
are not to be urged against the character of the materials thus 
employed, in the absence, real'or supposed, of what is usually re- 
garded as more accurate and legitimate records. Of the value of 
those used, the author should be permitted to speak for himself. 
We before observed, that the introduction to the first volume was 
a “curious and valuable dissertation, and that it was impossible 
to offer any thing more instructive on the present state of Asiatic 
literature”—it is with pleasure, therefore, we cite a portion of it, 
which we could not do in our former article, for want of space. 

“Much disappointment has been felt in Europe at the sterility of the historic 
muse of Hindust’han. When Sir William Jones first began to explore the vast 
mines of Sanscrit literature, great hopes were entertained that the history of the 
world would acquire considerable accessions from this source. The sanguine ex- 
pectations that were then formed have not been realized; and, as it usually happens, 
excitement has been succeeded by apathy and indifference. It is now generally re- 
garded as an axiom, that India possesses no national history ; to which we may oppose 
the remark of a French Orientalist, who ingeniously asks, whence Abulfuzil obtain- 
ed the materials for his outlines of ancient Hindu history? Mr. Wilson has, indeed, 


done much to obviate this prejudice, by his translation of the Raj Tarringini, or 
History of Cashmer, which clearly demonstrates that regular historical composition 
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was an art not unknown in Hindust’han, and affords satisfactory ground for con. 
eluding that these productions were once less rare than at present, and that further 
exertion may bring more relics to light. Although the labours of Colebrooke, Wil- 
kins, Wilson, and others of our own countrymen, emulated by many learned men 
in France and Germany, have revealed to Europe some of the hidden lore of India, 
still it is not pretended that we have done much more than pass the threshold of 
Indian science; and we are consequently not competent to speak decisively of its 
extent or its character. Immense libraries, in various parts of India, are still in- 
tact, which have survived the devastations of the Islamite. The collections of Jes- 
sulmér and Puttun, for example, escaped the scrutiny of even the lynx-eyed Alla, 
who conquered both these kingdoms, and who would have shown as little mercy to 
those literary treasures, as Omar displayed towards the Alexandrine library. Many 
other minor collections, consisting of thousands of volumes each, exist in Central 
and Western India, some of which are the private property of princes, and others 
belong to the Jain communities.* 

“If we consider the politieal changes and convulsions which have happened in 
Hindust’han since Mahmood’s invasion, and the intolerant bigotry of many of his 
successors, we shall be able to account for the paucity of its national works on his- 
tory, without being driven to the improbable conclusion, that the Hindus were ig- 
norant of an art which has been cultivated in other countries from almost the ear- 
liest ages. Is it to be imagined that a nation so highly civilized as the Hindus, 
amongst whom the exact sciences flourished in perfection, by whom the fine arts, 
architecture, sculpture, poetry, music, were not only cultivated but taught and de- 
fined by the nicest and most elaborate rules, were totally unacquainted with the 
simple art of recording the events of their history, the characters of their princes, 
and the acts of their reigns? Where such traces of mind exist, we can hardly be- 
lieve that there was a want of competent recorders of events, which synchronical 
authorities tell us were worthy of commemoration. ‘The cities of Hastinapoor and 
Indraprest’ha, of Anhulwara and Somanat’ha, the triumphal columns of Dehli and 
Cheetore, the shrines of Aboo and Girnar, the cave temples of Elephanta and Ellora, 
are so many attestations of the same fact; nor can we imagine that the age in 
which these works were erected was without an historian. Yet from the Mahab- 
harat, or Great War, to Alexander’s invasion, and from that grand event to the era 
of Mahmood of Ghizni, scarcely a paragraph of pure native Hindu history (except 
as before stated,) has hitherto been revealed to the curiosity of western scholars. In 
the heroic history of Pirthi-raj, the last of the Hindu sovereigns of Dehli, written 
by his bard Chund, we find notices which authorize the inference that works simi- 
lar to his own were then extant, relating to the period between Mahmood and Sha- 
budin (A. D. 1000—1193;) but these have disappeared. 

“ After eight centuries of galling subjection to conquerors totally ignorant of the 
classical language of the Hindus: after almost every capital city had been repeatedly 
stormed and sacked by barbarous, bigoted, and exasperated foes, it is too much to 
expect that the literature of the country should not have sustained, in common with 
other important interests, irretrievable losses. My own animadversions upon the 


* “Some copies of these Jain MSS. from Jessulmér, which were written front 
five to eight centuries back, I presented to the Royal Asiatic Society. Of the vast 
numbers of these MS. books in the libraries of Puttun and Jessulmér, many are of 
the most remote antiquity, and in a character no longer understood by their pos- 
sessors, or only by the Supreme Pontiff, and his initiated librarians. There is one 
volume held so sacred for its magical contents, that it is suspended by a chain in 
the Temple of Chintamun, at the last named capital in the desert, and is only taken 
down to have its covering renewed, or at the inauguration of a pontiff. Tradition 
assigns its authorship to Somaditya Sooru Acharya, a pontiff of past days, before 
the Islamite had crossed the waters of the Indus.” “ The character is doubtless the 
nail-headed Pali: and could we introduce the ingenious, indefatigable, and modest 
Mons. E. Burnouf, with his able coadjutor Dr. Lassen, into the Temple, we might 
learn something of this Sybilline volume, without their incurring the risk of loss of 
sight, which befel the last individual, a female Yati of the Jains, who sacrilegiously 
endeavoured to acquire its contents.” 
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defective condition of the annals of Rajwarra, have more than once been checked 
by a very just remark :—t When our princes were in exile, driven from hold to hold, 
and compelled to dwell in the clefts of the mountains, often doubtful whether they 
would not be forced to abandon the very meal preparing for them, was that a time 
to think of historical records?’ 

“Those who expect from a people like the Hindus a species of composition of pre- 
cisely the same character as the historical works of Greece and Rome, commit the 
very egregious error of overlooking the peculiarities which distinguish the natives 
of India from all other races, and which ony discriminate their intellectual pro- 
ductions of every kind from those of the west. Their philosophy, their poetry, their 
architecture, are marked with traits of originality; and the same may be expected 
to pervade their history, which, like the arts enumerated, took a character from its 
intimate association with the religion of the people. It must be recollected, more- 
over, that until a more correct taste was imparted to the literature of England and 
of France, by the study of classical models, the chronicles of both these countries, 
and indeed of all the polished nations of Europe, were, at a much more recent date, 
as crude, as wild, and as barren as those of the early Rajpoots. 

“In the absence of regular and legitimate historical records, there are, however, 
other native works (they may indeed be said to abound,) which, in the hands of a 
skilful and patient investigator, would afford no despicable materials for the history 
of India. The first of these are the Purans, and genealogical legends of the princes, 
which, obscured as they are by mythological details, allegory, and improbable cir- 
cumstances, contain many facts that serve as beacons to direct the research of the 
historian. What Hume remarks of the annals and annalists of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
may be applied with equal truth to those of the Rajpoot Seven States :— they abound 
in names, but are extremely barren of events; or they are related so much without cir- 


' cumstances and causes, that the most profound and eloquent writer must despair of 


rendering them either instructive or entertaining to the reader. The monks’ (for 
which we may read ‘ Brahmins’) ‘ who lived remote from public affairs, considered 
the civil transactions as subservient to the ecclesiastical, and were s'rongly affected 
with credulity, with the love of wonder, and with a propensity to imposture.’ 

“ The heroic poems of India constitute another resource for history. Bards may 
be regarded as the primitive historians of mankind. Before fiction began to engross 
the attention of poets, or rather before the province of history was dignified by a 
class of writers who made it a distinct department of literature, the functions of the 
bard were doubtless employed in recording real events, and im commemorating real 
personages. In India, Calliope has been worshipped by the bards from the days of 
Vyasu, the contemporary of Job, to the time of Benidasa, the present chronicler of 

éwar. The poets are the chief, though not the sole, historians of Western India; 
neither is there any deficiency of them, though they speak in a peculiar tongue, 
which requires to be translated into the sober language of probability. To compen- 
sate for their magniloquence and obscurity, their pen is free; the despotism of the 
Rajpoot princes does not extend to the poet’s lay, which flows unconfined except by 
the shackles of the chund bhojoonga, or ‘serpentine stanza;’ no slight restraint, it 
must be confessed, upon the freedom of the historic muse. On the poo hand, there 
is a sort of compact or understanding between the bard and the prince, a barter of 
‘solid pudding against empty praise,’ whereby the fidelity of the poetic chronicle is 
somewhat impaired. This 4 of ‘ fame,’ as the bards term it, by the court-laureates, 
and historiographers of Rajast’han, will continue until there shall arise in the com- 
munity a class sufficiently enlightened and independent to look for no other recom- 
pense for literary labour than public distinction. 

“Still, however, these chroniclers dare utter truths, sometimes most unpalatable 
to their masters. When offended, or actuated by a virtuous indignation against im- 
morality, they are fearless of consequences; and wo to the individual who provokes 
them! Many a resolution has sunk under the lash of their satire, which has eon- 
demned to eternal ridicule names that might otherwise have escaped notoriety. The 
vis, or poison of the bard, is more dreaded by the Rajpoot than the steel of the foe. 

“The absence of all mystery or reserve with regard to public affairs in the Raj- 
poot principalities, in which every individual takes an interest, from the noble to the 
porter at the city gates, is of great advantage to the chronicler of events. When 
matters of moment in the disorganized state of the country rendered it imperative 
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to observe secrecy, the Rana of Méwar being applied to on the necessity of conceal- 
ing them, rejoined as follows :— This is Chaomookhi-raj; (government of four mouths, 
alluding to the quadriform image of the tutelary divinity,) Eklinga the sovereign, 
I his vicegerent; in him 1 trust, and I have no secrets from my children.’ To this 
publicity may be partly ascribed the inefficiency of every general alliance against 
common foes; but it gives a kind of patriarchal character to the government, and 
inspires, if not loyalty and patriotism in their most exalted sense, feelings at least 
much akin to them. 

“ A material drawback upon the value of these bardic histories, is that they are 
confined almost exclusively to the martial exploits of their heroes, and to the ‘ rung- 
rin-bhom,’ or * field of slaughter.’ Writing for the amusement of a warlike race, the 
authors disregard civil matters, and the arts and pursuits of peaceful life; love and 
war are their favourite themes. Chund, the last of the great bards of India, tells us 
indeed, in his preface, ‘that he will give rules for governing empires; the laws of 
grammar and composition; lessons in diplomacy, home and foreign, &c.:’ and he 
fulfils his promise, by interspersing precepts on these points in various episodes 
throughout his work. 

“Again: the bard, although he is admitted to the knowledge of all the secret 
springs which direct each measure of the government, enters too deeply into the in- 
trigues as well as the levities of the court, to be qualified to pronounce a sober judg- 
ment upon its acts. 

“ Nevertheless, although open to all these objections, the works of the native bards 
afford many valuable data, in facts, incidents, religious opinions, and traits of man- 
ners; many of which being carelessly introduced, are thence to be regarded as the 
least suspicious kind of historical evidence. In the heroic history of Pirthi-raj, by 
Chund, there occur many geographical as well as historical details, in the descrip- 
tion of his sovereign’s wars, of which the bard was an eye witness, having been his 
friend, his herald, his ambassador, and finally discharging the melancholy office of 
accessory to his death, that he might save him from dishonour. The poetical histo- 
ries of Chund were collected by the great Umra Sing of Méwar, a patron of litera- 
ture, as well as a warrior and a legislator. 

“ Another species of historical records is found in the accounts given by the 
Brahmins of the endowments of the temples, their dilapidation and repairs, which 
furnish occasions for the introduction of historical and chronological details. In the 
legends respecting places of pilgrimage and religious resort, profane events are 
blended with superstitious rights and ordinances, local ceremonies and customs. The 
controversies of the Jains furnish, also, much historical information, especially with 
reference to Guzzerat and Nehrwala, during the Chaulac dynasty. From a close 
and attentive examination of the Jain records, which embody all that those ancient 
sectarians knew of science, many chasms in Hindu history might be filled up. The 
party spirit of the rival sects of India was, doubtless, adverse to the purity of his- 
tory; and the very ground upon which the Brahmins built their ascendancy, was 
the ignorance of the people. There appears to have been in India as well as in 
Egypt, in early times, a coalition between the hierarchy and the state, with the view 
of keeping the mass of the nation in darkness and subjugation. 

“ These different records, works of a mixt historical and geographical character, 
which I know to exist; rasahs, or poetical legends of princes, which are common; 


local puranas, religious comments, and traditionary couplets; with authorities of a 


less dubious character, namely, inscriptions ‘cut on the rock,’ coins, copper-plate 
grants, containing charters of immunities, and expressing many singular features of 
civil government, constitute, as I have already observed, no despicable materials for 
the historian, who would, moreover, be assisted by the synchronisms which are ca- 


‘pable of being established with ancient Pagan and later Mahometan writers.” 


It is absolutely necessary, for a due appreciation of this work, 
while perusing the second volume, to refer frequently to the firsts 
and it would be advisable, especially on this occasion, as it would 
be on all occasions of historical reading, to recur constantly te 


the map. For this work preceding knowledge had not furnished 
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such a guide; but the work itself contains it, and opens a tract to 
the geographer, which was before a Terra ke tm 

The work affords materials for chronological comparison, as 
well as for comparison with those vast migrations to which all 
known history refers, from the great mother of nations, east and 
north of the Oxus, known by the generic names of the Scyths, 
Getes, Cimbri, Celts, Pelagians, &c., of whom traces are to be 
distinctly marked from the great Caucasus or Imaus, the modern 
Hinder Koosh and Himalaya, to Armenia and the Palus Meotis 
—to the Euphrates and the Tigris—to Syria, Egypt, and Pheni- 
cia—Greece, Italy, Spain, Gaul, and the British Isles. It aids in 
determining those historical facts, by a contemporaneous, and ap- 
parently spontaneous common movement, often also reiterated, 
and constantly deriving new characteristics from the periodical 
admixtures of migrating people. 

Matter is also furnished, though not so ample in its compass, 
relative to and in corroboration of the mythology and cosmogo- 
nies of nations ancient and modern. In the two races, denomi- 
nated Suryas and Chandravanas, we find grounds for those appa- 
rent phantasies which the orientalists habitually employ when a 
chief claims to be a descendant of the sun or moon; and the cu- 
rious inquirer is induced to investigate whether there was any 
connexion between their allegorical derivations, and the traditions 
of the Peruvians and Muscayas of the new world. This subject 
is not so thoroughly examined as would have been desirable; but 
it is probable it will find a full discussion in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of London; and, lest the coldness of the memory 
to things so remote and abstruse, may have obscured our percep- 
tion, we shall refer to those systems, with which that of the Suryas 
and Chandravanas may be brought into comparison. The refer- 
ence will serve also for common illustration. 

The Hindu system of Menu, unfolded in the four Vedas, Shas- 
tras, and numerous Puranas, or commentaries. 

The Phenician, found in the remains of the Phenician ancient 
history, that being, most probably, the signification of Sanchonia- 
thon, usually mistaken for the name of an author. 

The Egyptian, in the five Hermetic books. 

The Chaldean or Assyrian, in the writings of Berosus. 

The Persian, in the books or fragments of Zerdusht, or Zoroas- 
ter. 
The Hebrew, in the Pentateuch of Moses. 

The Greeks, in the Poems of Hesiod. 

Besides these, the Tuscan or Etrurian, or Pelagian, identical 
with the Gauts; the Sidonian; the Bhuddists; the Jains; the Mexi- 
can, Tulhican, Muscayan, Peruvian, and Guatemaltecan. 

It would be foreign to the present purpose to dwell upon the 
analogies which arise at every step ee in oriental research. A 
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recurrence to those topics of antiquity, without the flexibility of 
the antiquarian, or synonomist, places these annals in a middle 

ath, between the authors who have written, in Greece, concern- 
ing Scythia, India, and Egypt, and those who, in modern times, 
have sought to break down and rebuild the chronology of Mane- 
tho, Ctesias and Herodotus;—for we find, not only multiplied 
marches of Scythians—swarms such as antecedent history had 
conducted through different routes of Asia Minor, by the Tauride, 
by Syria across the Hellespont, to Thrace, Greece, Crete, Magna 
Grecia, Etruria, Spain, Gaul, &c.; but we find those floods of peo- 
ple (pralya) proceeding by routes before untrodden or undescribed. 

In the former volume, one of the Rajpoot nations had been se- 
lected, and its history carried out in its amplitude, so that, by con- 
centrating its laws, usages, and manners, as one of a great class, 
the distinctive characteristics should be seen without distracting 
the perception. 

The second volume pursues a similar course, in displaying the 
separate tribes or families, devoting a special section, of more or 
less chapters, to each, as their importance appeared to the author 
to demand. Of these, the Marwars take the place first in order, 
occupying sixteen chapters, extending to the one hundred and 
seventy-seventh page, in which are traced the conquest and 
peopling of the vast region of Marwar, by a handful of strangers, 
detailed with chronological minuteness, to the reign of Ajit Sing, 
and the “ Thirty Years War” waged against the most potent 
Moslem emperors, blending in the narrative further illustrations 
of manners, customs, arts, war, and policy. 

The following striking anecdotes, taken from this portion of the 
book, illustrate the character and manners of the vassal chieftains 
of Jeswunt Sing, of Marwar, “ whose life,” says Tod, “is one of 
the most extraordinary in the Annals of Rajpootana.” It was by 
their aid he was enabled to brave so long and so successfully the 


Great Aurunzéb. 


“ Nor can we do better than allow Nahur Khan, chief of the Koompawuts, to be 
the representative portrait of the clans of Maroo.”——* The real name of this indivi- 
dual was Mokundas. He had personally incurred the displeasure of the Emperor, 
by a reply which was deemed disrespectful to a message sent by the royal ahdy, for 
which the tyrant condemned him to enter a tiger’s den, and contend for his life un- 
armed. Without a sign of fear, he entered the arena where the savage beast was 
pacing, and thus contemptuously addressed him:—‘ Oh tiger of the méah,’ (a term 
of contempt,) ‘ face the tiger of Jeswunt,’ exhibiting to the king of the forest a pair 
of eyes which anger and opium had rendered little less inflamed than his own. The 
animal, startled by so unaccustomed a salutation, for a moment looked at his visitor, 
put down his head, turned round, and stalked from him. ‘ You see,’ exclaimed the 
Rhatou, ‘ that he dare not face me, and it is contrary to the creed of a true Rajpoot 
to attack an enemy who dares not confront him.’— From this singular encounter, he 
bore the name of Nahur Khan, the tiger lord.’ 

“On another occasion, from the same freedom of speech, he incurred the displea- 
sure of the prince royal, who, with youthful levity, commanded the ‘tiger lord’ to 
attempt a feat which he deemed inconsistent with his dignity, namely, gallop at 
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speed under a horizontal branch of a tree, and cling to it while the steed passed on. 
This feat, requiring both agility and strength, appears to have been a common 
amusement, and it is related, in the annals of Méwar, that the chief of Banéra 
broke his spine in the attempt; and there were few who did not come off with 
bruises and falls, in which consisted the sport. When Nahur heard the command, 
he indignantly replied, he ‘ was not a monkey’—that ‘if the prince wished to see 
his feats, it must be where his sword had play;’—on whieh he was ordered against 
Soortan, the Deorah prince of Sirohi, for which service he had the whole Rahtore 
contingent at his disposal. ‘The Deorah prince, who could not attempt to cope with 
it in the field, took to his native hills; but while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, 
with a chosen band, in the dead of night, entered the glen where the Sirohi prince 
reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound the prince with his own turban to his 
pallet, while gp ornpen | him with his clansmen, he gave the alarm. The Deorahs 
starting from their rocky beds, collected round their prince, and were preparing for 
the rescue, when Nahur called aloud— You see his life is in my hands; be assured 
it is safe if you are wise; but he dies on the Teast opposition to my determination 
to convey him to my prince. My sole object in giving the alarm, was that you 
might behold me carry off my prize.’” 


Bikaner forms the second section, but consists of only three 
chapters, extending to page two hundred and sixteen, in which is 
given the history of the Jits, a remarkable people, of Scythie ori- 
gin, and presumed to be the same as the Getic people celebrated 
m European history. Of this far-famed and widely spread race, 
a succinct account had been given in the first volume.* 

Jessulmér forms the third section, the people of which are also 
of the Scythic origin, in whose epocha the bounds of India were 
reduced within narrower limits, which are described; and a curi- 
ous, but heretofore unsuspected historical fact is revealed, which 
is that the Hindus had been a naval and commercial people. This 
section contains seven chapters, and extends to page two hundred 
and eighty-eight. 

In this division we have presented to our notice a curious inci- 
dent, in a grant from the Boota chief to Deoraj, ‘of such a quan- 
tity of land as he could encompass by the thongs cut from a sin- 
gle buffalo’s hide,’ an expedient by which a large tract was gained. 
It will be remembered, that a similar deception was practised 
upon the Aboriginals of our country by the Dutch—and it is wor- 
thy of observation, at the same time, that something analogous is 
to be met with in the early history of a great many nations. This 
incident gives rise to a curious note, at page two hundred and 
thirty-five, which we can not withhold from the reader. 

“ This deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to erect a 
fortress, is not unknown in other parts of India, and in more remote regions. Bhut- 
nair owes its name to this expedient, from the division (Chatna) of the hide. The 
etymology of Calcutta is the same, but should be written Khalcutta, from the cut- 
tings of the hide (Khal.) Byrsa, the capital of Carthage, originates from the same 
ry If there existed any affinity between the ancient Pali language of India and 
the Punic or Phenician, (as the names of its princes, and their adjuncts bal would 
indicate,) and the letters B and Ch were as little dissimilar in Punic as in Sanscrit, 


then Byrsa would become chursa, ‘hide or skin,’ which might have originated the 
capital of the African Mauritania, as of the Indian Marit’han. Thus Marocco may 


* Page 106, 
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be from Mart-ca, of or belonging to Maru, the desert, also probably the origin of 
the Murve of Iran. The term Moor may likewise be corrupted from Mauri, an in- 
habitant of Martic4, while the Sehra4é of our Indian desert is the brother in name 
and profession of the Saracen of Arabia, from Sehra, a desert, and zuddun, to assault. 
The Nomadic princes of Mauritania might therefore be the Pali or shepherd kings 
of Maruthan, the great African desert. And who were these Philita or Pali kings 
of Barbary and Egypt? It is well known that the Berbers who inhabited Abyssi- 
nia and the south coast of the Red Sea, migrated to the northern coast, not only oc- 
cupying it, as well as Mount Atlas, but pushing their tribes far into the grand 
Sehra, or desert. To these colonists, that coast owes its name of Barbary. From 
the days of Solomon and his contemporary Sishac, an intimate communication sub- 
sisted between the eastern coast of Africa and India; and I have already hazarded 
the opinion, that we must look to this coast of Ethiopia and Abyssinia for the Lanka 
of the Rameses (Rameswar,) of India; and from the former country the most skilful 
archeologists assert that Egypt had her mythology, and more especially that mys- 
tery, the prominent feature of both systems—the Phallic rites, or worship of the 
lingam. Bérbér, according to Bruce, means a shepherd, and as bér is a sheep in the 
language of India, berber is a shepherd in the most literal sense, and eonsequently 
the synonym of Pali. It has been asserted that this race colonized these coasts of 
Africa from India, about the time of Amenophis, and that they are the Yksos, or 
‘shepherd-kings’ who subjugated Egypt. On this account a comparison of the an- 
cient architectural remains of Abyssinia and Ethiopia, with those of the ancient 
Hindus is most desirable. It is asserted, and with appearance of truth, that the 
architecture of the Pyramids is distinct from the Pharonic, and that they are at once 
Astronomic and Phallic. In India, the symbolic pmnacle surmounting the temples 
of the sun-god, are always pyramidal. If the forthcoming history of the Berbers 
should reveal the mystery of their first settlements in Abyssinia, a great object 
would be obtained; and if search were made in the old cave-temples of that coast, 
some remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing their analogy to the 
ancient Pali of the east; an idea suggested by an examination of the few characters 
found in the grand desert inhabited by the Tuaricks, which have a certain resem- 
blance to the Punie, and to the unknown characters attributed to the Indo-Scythic 
tribes of India, as on their coins and cave-femples. Wide asunder as are these re- 
gions, the mind that will strive to lessen the historical separation, may one day be 
successful, when the connexion between Aét’hiopia (qu.: from dditya and contracted 
ait, the sun?) and Surashtra, ‘the land of the sun,’ or Syria of India, may become 
more tangible. Ferishta (vide Brigg’s Translation, Vol. IV. p. 408,) quoting original 
authorities, says, ‘the inhabitants of Selandip, or the Island of Ceylon, were accus- 
tomed to send vessels to the coast of Africa, to the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, from 
the earliest ages, and Hindu pilgrims resorted to Mecca and Egypt, for the purpose 
of paying adoration to the idols. It is related also that this people, trading from 
Ceylon, became converts to the true faith, at so early a period as the first Caliphs” 
—all which confirms the fact of early intereourse between Egypt and India.” 


A Sketch of the Indian Desert forms the fourth section. It de- 
scribes a country as much unknown, before the appearance of 
this work, as the interior of Africa; and unknown, even in India, 
by the holders of the supreme power there. Curiosity and war 
had shunned it alike, as affording no riches, and inflicting death. 
The foundation on which the knowledge here unfolded is estab- 
lished, merits particular regard. The author had penetrated per- 
sonally as far as Mundore, and we learn from a note, that the jour- 
nals of all the routes, with others of western and central India, 
occupy eleven moderate sized folio volumes, which are deposited in 
the archives of the East India Company at London. 

The history of this country presents several attractive points. 
Some account of a passage through a skirt of it, is to be found in 
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Elphinstone. This division of Colonel Tod’s work extends to page if 
three hundred and thirty, and is followed by an “ Itinerary,” from i 
Jessulmér to Sehwan, on the right bank of the Indus, through 
Hydrabad, and, in return, by Omerkote to Jessulmér. This ex- 
tends to page three hundred and forty-four. 

Strange regions, among other things that are unusual, frequently 

engender strange diseases, and though famine is the most natural 
as well as terrible scourge of the Indian Desert, yet the narooa, or 
Guinea worm, is the most shocking. From it none is exempted; 
nor is it confined entirely to the Desert. The question of “ how is 
your narooa?” is a general form of greeting throughout the coun- 
try, so numerous are the sufferers, from the prince to the peasant. 
It usually attacks the limbs and integuments of the joints, and its 
torments are said to be excruciating past all endurance. The seat 
of the malady appears directly beneath and adhesive to the skin, 
on which it, at first, produces a small speck, which gradually in- 
creases and swells, till the whole system is inflamed. The worm : 
then begins to move, and as it attains the strength apparently ne- 4 
cessary for its self extrication, its motions are unceasing, poe f day 
and night it gnaws the unhappy patient, who only exists in the 
hope of hourly seeing the head of the animal pierce the cuticle. 
« This,” says Tod, “is the moment for action; the skilful narooa- : 
doctor is sent for, who seizes upon the head of the worm, and i 
winding it round a needle or straw, employs it as a windlass, a 
which is daily set in motion, at a certain hour, when they wind "4 
out as much line as they can, without the risk of breaking it. Un- 
happy the wretch whom this disaster befalls, when, happening to 
fall into a feverish slumber, he kicks the windlass, and snaps the 
living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation and suppuration! 
On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is extracted entire, 
he recovers. I should almost imagine, when the patriarch of Uz 
exclaims, ‘ My flesh is clothed with worms: my skin is broken, 
and become loathsome. When I lie down, I say, when shall I 
arise, and the night be gone?’/—that he must have been afflicted 
with the narooa, than which none of the ills that flesh is heir to 
can be more agonizing.” 

The fifth section is composed of the Annals of Ambér, or Dhoon- 
dar, familiarly called Jeipoor. Its history is both curious and 
novel. The people are of a race called Cushwa, assumed to be 
from Cush, second son of Rama, king of Khosula, whose capital 
was the very celebrated Ayoda—the modern Oude. A family 
which traces its lineage from Rama, may be allowed “the boast 
of heraldry.” in commemoration of their descent from the Cush- 
ites of India, who celebrate the annual feast of the sun with great 
solemnity, at the present time, the Surya-rat’ha, or chariot of the : 
sun, is drawn by eight horses, and perambulates the capital, after j 
a descendant of Ramesa has been seated in it. 
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Jeipoor was the country of a modern royal philosopher, of just 
celebrity, Jey Sing, the founder of the new capital, called after 
him Jeipoor, a man eminent alike as a statesman, legislator, and 
man of science. He was a practical astronomer, and his admira- 
ble structures, machines, and instruments, for astronomical and 
other uses, continue to be the admiration of all scientific travel- 
lers. They are particularly described in the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. Of the political history of this distinguished 
man, the work before us gives an interesting account. This sec- 
tion contains eight chapters, and extends to page four hundred 
and thirty-eight. 

The Annals of Haravati begin the sixth section, and consist of 
eleven chapters, extending to page five hundred and four, and is 
followed by an account of Kotah Boondi, extending to page five 
hundred and ninety-one. 

This portion of the work has uncommon interest. The elaborate 
history of Zalim Sing, the Regent of Kotah, covering the surface 
of nearly one hundred pages, forms, perhaps, the most striking 
biographical episode in the whole work. But a compression of it 
within our limits, is impossible, and we accordingly solicit atten- 
tion to another sketch, in many of its features still more remarka- 
ble, and possessing a more romantic and spirit-stirring character. 
This too must be greatly condensed from the original, where it is 
spread over many pages. The story of Omeda, besides its intrin- 
sic interest, exhibits a fair specimen of the unexampled vicissitudes 
which so frequently chequer a Rajpoot’s path through life. The 
father, whose name was Bood’h Sing, a distinguished warrior, 
had married a sister of the celebrated Jey Sing, Raja of Ambér. 
An issue, supposititious, as it would appear, led the incensed hus- 
band to reveal his spouse’s conduct to her brother, by whom the 
lady, who was present, was instantly questioned. Indignant at the 
suspicion, or exasperated by detection, the Rajpootni snatched a 
dagger from her brother’s girdle, and taunting her lord as “ the 
son of a tailor,” would have slain him on the spot—but he fled. 
The brother, glad of an ambitious pretext, resolved to avenge his 
sister by conquering Boondi. Bood’h Sing, with three hundred 
followers, a Spartan band, hastened to the place, where, in a des- 

rate struggle, his troop was nearly destroyed. Beset by enemies, 

ood’h Sing, after many fruitless attempts to recover his patri- 
mony, in which torrents of Hara blood were shed, died in exile, 
leaving two sons, Omeda Sing and Deep Sing, who were soon 
forced, by the unmanly vengeance of their enemy of Ambér, from 
the shelter of the maternal roof. On the death of the Rajah of 
Ambér, however, in 1744, Omeda, then only thirteen years of age, 
at the head of his clansmen, attacked and captured the towns of 
Patun and Gainolli. 

When it was heard that the son of Bood’h Sing was “ awake,” 
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the ancient Haras flocked to his standard. The son and successor 
on the throne of Ambér, pursued the hostile policy of his sire, and 
Esuri Sing sent a body of Nanukpuntis to crush the boy Omeda, 
who, having gained the hearts of all by his youthful valour and 
distress, attacked the Jeipoor army with great slaughter. An army 
of eighteen thousand men was next sent against him, and Omeda, 
flushed with success and encouragement, resolved to stake all upon 
a general engagement. On the eve of attack he went to propitiate 
the “ Lady of Sitoon” the tutelary divinity of his race, and as he 
knelt before the altar of Asaptirna (the fulfiller of hope,) his eyes 
falling on the turrets of Boondi, then held by a traitor, he swore 
to conquer or to die. 

Near the pass of Dublana the foe was marshalled, to receive 
Omeda, who led his Haras to the charge in a compact phalanx. 
Its physical and moral impression was irresistible, and a vista 
was cut through the dense host. Again the enemy formed, and 
again, in spite of showers of cannon shot, the sword still did its 
office, but every charge was fatal to Omeda’s bravest men. Many 
a valiant chief was already slain, and the steed of Omeda was 
struck by a cannon-ball, the intestines protruding from the wound. 
‘The chieftains implored him to forbear, observing that if he sur- 
vived, Boondi must be theirs; but, if he was slain, there was an 
end of all their hopes. With grief he submitted, and at the Sowalli 
Pass, as he dismounted to breath his faithful steed, loosening the 
girth, it expired. Omeda sat down and wept. Hunja was worthy 
of the tribute. He was a steed of Irak, the gift of the king to his 
father, whom he had borne on many a bloody day. Nor was this 
natural ebullition of the young Hara a transient feeling. Hunja’s 
memory was held in veneration, and the first act of Omeda, when 
he recovered the throne, was to erect a statue to the steed which 
pore him so nobly on the day of Dublana. It stands in the square 
of the city, and receives the reverence of each Hara, who links 
his history with one of their brightest achievements, though ob- 
scured by momentary defeat. 

OQmeda reached Indurgurh, whose chieftain, in league with Am- 
bér, not only refused his prince a horse, but warned him off the 
domain, demanding “if he meant to be the ruin of Indurgurh as 
well as Boondi?” The young prince, stung by his perfidiousness 
and inhospitality, departed. Soon after he dismissed his kinsmen, 
and begging their swords when fortune might prove kinder, re- 
treated to the ravines of Chumbul. The Kotah prince, as the ene- 
my of Esuri, was the friend of Omeda, and espoused his cause. 
The “fion’s hope” (Omeda, hope, and Sing, a lion,) was fulfilled, 
and Omeda was seated on the throne of his fathers. 

The puppet usurper of Boond’hi fled to his suzerain at Ambér 
—a mighty host was again in motion to re-expel the Hara—it 
succeeded, and Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately asking 
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aid of Méwar and Marwar, waged unceasing war for his pater- 
nal domains. 

In one of his incursions he encountered the widowed queen of 
his father, the cause of all their miseries, who had returned dis- 
gusted with herself and the world, lamenting too late the ruin she 
had brought on her husband, herself, and the family she had en- 
tered. Omeda’s visit added fresh pangs to her remorse. “ His suf- 
ferings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, originating with her 
nefarious desire to stifle his claims of primogeniture by a spurious 
adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, of sympathy, and sor- 
row. Determined to make some amends, she adopted the resolu- 
tion of going to the Dekhan, to solicit aid for the son of Bood’h 
Sing. When she arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda, a pillar 
was pointed out to her on which was inscribed a prohibition to 
any of her race to cross this stream.” “ Like a true Rajpootni, she 
broke the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the stream, observing 
with a jesuitical casuistry, that there was no longer any. impedi- 
ment, when no ordinance existed. Having passed the Rubicon, 
she proceeded forthwith to the camp of Mulhar Rao Holcar. The 
sister of Jey Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, became 
a suppliant to this goatherd leader of a horde of plunderers, nay, 
adopted him as her brother to effect the redemption of Boondi for 
the exiled Omeda.” 

Without dwelling on the particulars of her negotiation, or the 
influence she exercised upon the resuit, it is sufficient to state that 
Esuri was ultimately not only obliged to sign a deed for the sur- 
render of Boondi, and the renunciation of all claims for himself 
and descendants, but, in full acknowledgment of his rights, to place 
the tika on the forehead of Omeda. While rejoicings were mak- 
ing to celebrate the installation of Omeda, the funeral pyre was 
kindled at Ambér to consume the mortal remains of his foe. Rajah 
Esuri Sing could not survive his disgrace, and had terminated his 
existence and hostility with poison! 

But the patrimony thus again regained in 1794, after fourteen 
years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed the royal “ cush- 
ion of Boondi,” was found deprived of many of its ornaments, and 
almost reduced to its intrinsic worth, “a heap of cotton.” Ome- 
da’s active mind was engrossed with the restoration of the pros- 
perity of his country, almost ruined by the periodical visitations 
of the Mahrattas, who came like flights of locusts over the plains. 
Although he had been reinstated by them, they never would have 
acquired such a tenacious hold upon the lands, had the bold arm 
and sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the vessel of state 
during the rest of his natural life; but his premature and strange 
political death intervened. 

An act of revenge, however, stained the reputation of Omeda, 
who might else have been painted as one of the bravest, wisest, and 
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most faultless characters Rajpoot history records. Eight years 
had elapsed since the recovery of his dominions, and it might have 
been supposed that wrongs were forgotten, or rather forgiven, for 
human nature can scarcely forget so treacherous an act as that 
of his vassal of Indurgurh, on the defeat of Dublana. But Deo 
Sing of Indurgurkh hated the man whom he had wronged, added 
new injuries, and at length offered Omeda an insult (by calum- 
niating his sister, who had “ sent the cocoa-nut,” a symbol of ma- 
trimonial alliance, to Madhu Sing,) such as never could be for- 
given by a Rajpoot. 

In 1757, Omeda went to pay his devotions at the shrine of Bee- 
jaseni Mata. Being in the vicinity of Indurgurh, he invited its 
chief to join the assembled vassals with their families; and though 
dissuaded, Deo Sing obeyed, accompanied by his son and grand- 
son. All were cut off at one fell swoop, and the line of the traitor 
was extinct: as if the air of heaven should not be contaminated 
by the smoke of their ashes, Omeda commanded that the bodies of 
the calumnious traitor and his issue should be thrown into the 
lake! 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the continual scenes of dis- 
order around him furnished ample occupation for his thoughts. 
Yet, in the midst of all, would intrude the remembrance of this 
single act of vengeance. Though no voice was lifted up against 
the deed, though he had a moral conviction that a traitor’s death 
was the due of Deo Sing, and custom sanctified the crime, his 
soul, generous as it was brave, revolted at it. ‘To appease his con- 
science, he determined to abdicate the throne, and pass the rest 
of his days in penitential rites, and traversing, in the pilgrim’s 
~- the vast regions of India, to visit the sacred shrines of his 
aith. 

In 1771, the ceremony of “ joograj,” which terminated the poli- 
tical existence of Omeda, was performed. An image of the prince 
was burnt on a pyre, and the hair and whiskers of Ajit, his suc- 
cessor, were offered to the manes; lamentation and mourning, as 
if Omeda were really dead, followed for twelve days, after which 
Ajit Sing was proclaimed prince of the Haras of Boondi. The 
abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sriji (by which alone he was 
henceforth known,) retired to a holy spot in the valley named after 
one of the fountains of the Ganges, Kédarnath. To this hallowed 
place the warlike pilgrim brought “ the fruit and flower of many 
a province,” and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether 
the hardy offspring of the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of 
ocean in the tropic, fructify and flourish amidst the rocks of his 
abode. It was curious even to one ignorant of the moral vicissi- 
tudes which produced the spectacle, to behold the pine of Thibet, 
the cane of Malacca, and other exotics, planted by a princely 
ascetic, flourishing around his hermitage. 
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It was from conviction that a life of meditation alone could 
yield consolation and repose, that Omeda resigned the Hara scep- 
tre; and in assuming the pilgrim’s staff, he did not lay aside any 
feeling becoming his rank or birth. There was no pusillanimity, 
no a he bigotry, but the same lofty mind which redeemed his 
birthright, accompanied him wherever he bent his steps to seek 
knowledge in the society of devout and holy men. His mind also, 
was too feelingly alive to the wonders of creation, to bury himself 
in the fane of Kanya, or the sacred baths of the Ganges; and he 
determined to see all those holy places commemorated in the an- 
cient epics of his nation, and the never ending theme of the wan- 
dering devotee. In this he was, perhaps, influenced by his natural 
love of adventure, and it was a balm to his mind when he found 
that arms and religion were not only compatible, but that his pious 
resolution to force a way through the difficulties which beset the 
pilgrim’s path, enhanced his merit. Accordingly the royal ascetic 
went forth, not habited in a hermit’s garb, but clad in armour. 
Even in this there was penance, not ostentation, and he buckled 
on his person one of every species of offensive and defensive wea- 
pons then in use:—a quilted tunic, that would resist a sabre cut— 
a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and their appurtenances 
of knives, pouches, and priming horn;—a battle-axe, a javelin, a 
discus, and a bow, and quiver full of arrows; and it is affirmed 
that, such was his muscular power even at three score and ten 
years, he could place the whole of this panoply within his shield, 
and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some seconds 
extended. 

With a small band of gallant clansmen, during a long series of 
years, he traversed every region from the glacial fountains of the 
Ganges to the southern promontory of Ramaiser; and from the 
hot wells of Seeta in Arracan, and the Moloch of Orissa, to the 
shrine of the Hindu Apollo at “the world’s end.” Within these 
limits of Hinduism, Omeda saw every place of holy resort, of 
curiosity, or of learning; and whenever he revisited his paternal 
domains, his return was greeted, not only by his own tribe, but 
by every prince and Rajpoot, who deemed his abode hallowed if 
the princely pilgrim halted there on his route. He was regarded 
as an oracle, while the treasures of knowledge which his obser- 
vation had accumulated, rendered every word he spoke worthy 
of being recorded. The Haras revere his memory. To them his 
word was a law, and every relic of him continues to be held in 
veneration. Almost his last journey was to the extremity of his 
nation—the temples of the Delta of the Indus, and the shrine of the 
Hindu-Cybele, the terrific Agni-devi of Hinglaz, on the shores of 
Mekran, even beyond the Rubicon of the Hindus. As he returned 
by Dwarica, he was beset by a troop of bandit Kabas, but the 
veteran, uniting the arm of flesh to that of faith, conquered the 
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. band, making their leader prisoner, who, as the price of his ran- 

som, took an oath never again to molest the pilgrims to Dwarica. 
| A tragical occurrence occasioned the death of his son, and 
| suspended the pilgrimage of Omeda ; but this eventful catastrophe 
| must be omitted. Bishen Sing, the sole <a of Ajit, who suc- 

ceeded to the gadi, was then an infant, and Sri-ji was compelled 
to abide for a time at the seat of government, to superintend the 
education of his grandchild. Having arranged the aflairs of the 
infant Rao, he recommenced his peregrinations, being often absent 
four years at a time, until within a few years of his death, when 
the feebleness of age confined him to his hermitage of Kedarnath. 

At this period, strange to relate, in old age, when a life of aus- 
terity had confirmed a renunciation which reflection had prompt- 
ed, the venerable warrior became an object of distrust to his 
grandson. Miscreants, who dreaded to see wisdom near the 
throne, had the audacity to add insult to a prohibition of Sri-ji’s 
return to Boondi, commanding him “to eat sweetmeats and tell 
his beads at Benares.” The messenger added that his ashes should 
not mingle with his father’s. But such was the sanctity he had 
acquired, that the sentence was no sooner known than the neigh- 
bouring princes became suitors for his society. The heroism of 
his youth, the dignified piety of his age, inspired the kindred mind 
of Pertap Sing of Ambér with feelings different from those of his 
tribe. He addressed Sri-ji as a son, and a servant, requesting 
permission to “ dursun-kar” (worship him), and to convey him to 
his capital. The mark of homage was declined, but the invitation 
accepted. He was received with honour; and so strongly did the 
virtuous and gallant Pertap feel the indignity put upon the abdi- 
cated prince, that he told him, if “any remnant of worldly asso- 
ciation yet lurked within him,” he would, in person, at the head 
of all the troops of Ambér, place him on the throne, both of Boondi¥ 
and Kotah. Sri-ji’s reply was consistent with his magnanimity— ; 
“ They are both mine already—on the one is my min aa on the ' 
other my grandchild.” 

The celebrated Zalim Sing of Kotah, to whom allusion was 
made before we entered upon the story of Omeda, appeared on 
the scene as a mediator; he repaired to ndi, exposed the futility 
of Bishen Sing’s fears, and Omeda was reconducted to his capital. 
The meeting was such as might have been expected—it drew 
tears from all eyes: “ My child,” said the pilgrim warrior, pre- 
senting his sword, “take this; apply it yourself if you think I can 
have any bad intentions towards you, but let not the base defame 
me.” The young Rao wept aloud as he entreated forgiveness. 
Sri-ji refused, however, to enter the halls of Boondi during the 
remainder of his life, which ended about eight years after this 
event, when his grandchild entreated “he would close his eyes 
within the walls of his fathers.” A remnant of that feeling insepa- 
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rable from humanity, made the dying Omeda offer no objection, 
and he was removed in a litter to the palace, where he that night 
breathed his last. Thus, in the year 1804, Omeda Sing closed a 
varied and checquered life: the sun of his morning rose amid 
clouds of adversity, soon to burst forth in a radiant prosperity ; 
but scarcely had it attained its meridian glory, ere crime dimmed 
its splendour, and it descended in solitude and sorrow. 

The Personal Narrative, so interesting in the first volume, is now 
resumed, and occupies the remaining portion of the second. It is 
divided into thirteen chapters. In the first part the narrative ter- 
minated at Oodipoor, after a complete circuit of Marwar and 
Ambér; this second part resumes it at Oodipoor, the 29th of 
January 1820, and forms a complete descriptive Itinerary, diver- 
sified, like that of the first volume, with historical analogies, and 
exquisite illustrative engravings, and sketches of architectural re- 
mains of great splendour, rivalling Egypt and Greece in beauty 
and pure taste, differing from, yet emulating the most perfect 
models of ancient or modern art—while mythological inquiries, 
etymological discussion, though not so ample as before, and amus- 
ing anecdotes, complete the work. 

Although we remarked, when examining the former volume, 
that that was neither the place nor the time to form a suitable 
estimation of the whole work, proposing, in our minds, to take, 
on the present occasion, a summary view of all the ground; yet 
such is the crowd of matter which the survey presses forward, 
that we are forced to relinquish our pleasing task, with mingled 
feelings of despair and regret. Towards the high minded author, 
our hearts incline with the strongest sentiments of attachment and 
respect; nor shall we ever hear or see his name, that the best 
recollections will not be awakened. We close with an appro- 
priate quotation from the “Introduction” to the second ss 
“In conclusion,” says he, “1 adopt the peroration of the ingenu- 
ous, pious, and liberal Abulfazil, when completing his History of 
the Provinces of India:— Praise be unto God, that by the assist- 
ance of his Divine Grace, I have completed the History of the 
Rajpoots. The account cost me a great deal of trouble in collect- 
ing, and I found such difficulty in ascertaining dates, and in re- 
conciling the contradictions in the several histories of the princes 
of Rajpootana, that I had nearly resolved to eet the task 
altogether—but who can resist the decrees of Fate! I trust that 
those who have been able to obtain better information, will not 


dwell upon my errors, but that, upon the whole, I may meet with 
approbation.’ ” 
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Art. II.—AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGY. 


1.—Ornithological Biography, or an account of the habits of the 
Birds of the United States of America; accompanied by descrip- 
tions of the objects represented in the work entitled “ The Birds 
of America,” and interspersed with delineations of American 
scenery and manners. By Joun James Aupuson, F. R. S., S. 
L. & E., Fellow of the Linnean and Zoological Societies of Lon- 
don; Member of the Lyceum of New York, of the Natural His- 
tory Society of Paris, the Wernerian Natural History Society of 
Binbwe: Honorary Member of the Society of Natural History 
of Manchester, and of the Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture ; Member of the American Philosophical 
Society, of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, 
of the Natural ae Societies of Boston, of Charleston in South 

arolina, &c. &c. Volume second. Edinburg: 1835. 

2.—Birds of America, from Drawings made in the United States 
and its Territories. By J. J. Aupuson, Esq., F. R. S., &c., Citi- 
zen of the United States. Volume second. London: 1834. 


In viewing the economy of nature, as admirably demonstrated 
in the construction and distribution of her wonderful productions, 
as well as those unerring laws by which they are perpetuated, it 
would appear to be one of her principal designs, to leave no spot 
of the globe we inhabit consigned to perpetual sterility; no season 
of the year, no period of the day, which does not cordially re- 
spond to the feelings, propensities, or habits, of some living being. 

hether we direct our set to the darkling bosom and impe- 
netrable depths of the mighty expanse of waters, or to the desert 
rock which juts its mossy head amid the deathly silence of the un- 
trodden wastes of Sahara. Whether we contemplate the scarcely 
visible monade, sporting in the meridian ray, or the bird of Jove, 
with his bold wing and penetrating eye, as he soars aloft in “his 
pride of towering height.” Whether we roam over the flower 
enamelled valleys of the tropics, scale the forest crowned summits 
of the Himila, or ascend to the cheerless peaks of the Northern 
Alps, where, snatched from the dominion of eternal snows, the 
chaste saxifraga blooms unseen*—every where do we perceive 


* Those beautiful and hardy plants, the Saxifraga nivalis and S. hipnoides, un- 
fold their delicate flowers beneath the snow; the former especially has been observed 
to flower in this situation as far north as the eye of civilized man has penetrated. 
The Epigea repens (ground laurel), not uncommon in New Jersey, may be seen 
in early spring in full bloom beneath the snow; the flower is pleasantly fragrant. 

By way of contrast, we may here notice, that Sonnerat, in his Voyages and 
Travels, says that he has observed fish and plants flourishing in hot springs in the 
Indian Archipelago, where the temperature of the water is near that of the ss 
point, or 69° of Reaumur, or 188° F. ( Vide Sonnini’s Buff. vol. ii. p. 384.) Colone 
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that prolific nature has strewed with liberal hand animated and 
perpetual monuments of her reign; all equally the objects of the 
Creator’s care, as they are so many proofs of creative wisdom 
and power. If we extend our views to the animated millions of 
the microscopic world, the inquiry appears endless, and our com- 
airesgge of them hopeless ;* yet each department of nature has 

ad its philosophical admirer and historian, and there remain but 
few outlets of organized material that have not been studied, 
classified, and described. All things emanate from the hand of the 
Deity with the impress of perfection; and as nothing has been 
made in vain, there is no one being so little or so mean as not to 
have attracted the notice and elicited the observations of some 
philosophic mind. Viewed in the abstract, the discovery of a small, 
and, in common estimation, an insignificant species, appears at 
first sight a matter of small moment; yet it is only by such iso- 
lated observations, and minute details, that we can expect to 
complete the harmonious whole—and in order to render nature 
intelligible, it is necessary to fix the individuality of all her pro- 
ductions. 

No human being is so selfish, so apathetic, so destitute of in- 
stinctive curiosity, as not to feel some interest in the animated 
objects by which he is every where surrounded from the moment 
of his birth, and which are so indissolubly connected with his 
earliest recollections, so admirably calculated to furnish him dur- 
ing life with the purest objects of contemplation, with pleasures 
without alloy, and exerting a direct tendency to ennoble and dig- 
nify the nature of man, by continually reminding him of the august 
source of all perfection. 

Of the numerous creatures which attract his admiration or ex- 
cite his fears, by far the greater portion display their appetites and 
affections, or develop their instincts, during the day time only. 
Those from which emanate brilliancy of colour, or harmony of 
sound, being almost without exception diurnal in their leabits 
The horizon of the distant east is no sooner streaked with the 
harbinger of day, than all is commencing activity, bustle and dis- 
play. The noble steed, rising from his verdant couch, extends his 
strengthened limbs, shakes the dew-drops from his flowing mane, 
and bounds over the prairie with a spirit free as the breath of 
heaven; while the distant hills resound to the crowing of the cock, 


Long has made somewhat similar remarks respecting the hot springs of Washita, 
the temperature of which being 152° F. 

We might also refer to the existence of animalcules in snow, and living fish of 
peculiar species entombed in the very bowels of the earth in subterranean lakes, 
and which are occasionally brought to light by volcanic eruptions. 

* Leuwenhoeck calculated that the milt of a single fish contains a greater num- 
ber of animalculi than there are human beings on the surface of our globe, suppos- 
ing even that the various countries are as populous as the greater part of Europe. 
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the lowing of the herds, and the bleating of the lamb. And now 
that the glorious orb has poured his quickening influence over the 
new born day, the feathered choristers tune their matin songs, 
life is on the breeze, and every leaf is vocal with the voice of 
love. 

Predaceous animals, together with a few others characterized 
by extreme timidity, are chiefly those of nocturnal habits; these, 
armed by nature with the instruments of destruction, their bosoms 
heaving with the instinctive thirst of blood, issuing from their se- 
pulchral haunts, are hurried on to the commission of deeds of 
stratagem and spoil; their voice, discordant and harsh, is the ebul- 
lition of infuriate lust, which may be propitiated only by the blood 
of the helpless victim: with the tiger, the hyena, and the wolf, are 
ever associated ideas of rapine, terror, and blood. 

“When nature sleeps and all is hushed,” and the shepherd’s 
whistle shoots across the interminable heath, to give warning that 
the wolf is upon his walk, the ow] and the bat stretch their noise- 
less wing, and, in administering to the necessities of nature, find 
health and enjoyment in the pursuit of game. Haunted castles, 
ruined battlements, falling towers, and noisome caverns, are the 
choice abodes of these nocturnal marauders; and to such associ- 
ations are these animals indebted for the unamiable character they 
have obtained among their biped historians; but from their physi- 
cal or noxious powers man has nothing in reality to fear—on the 
contrary, much innocent amusement is afforded by the observa- 
tion of their natural habits, when, at the close of the day, the busy 
hum of animated nature is settling into repose, soft evening ap- 


proaching and spreading her gossamer mantle over the objects of 


external sense, the dense foliage, the mountain swell, and the ethe- 
real blue, commingle in the crepuscule. 

From the foregoing very brief and limited view of the economy 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, we are led to reflect with 
no small degree of surprise on the almost Vandal lethargy with 
which the mass of mankind appear to view the immense and end- 
less resources derivable from the study of natural history. This 
pursuit is recommended to us not only by the solid advantages it 
possesses on the score of utility, but by the sentiments of truth, 
and purity of thought, with which the mind is so strongly imbued 
in the contemplation of the unsophisticated works of nature, fresh 
from the hand of creative power. It is true, indeed, that tie dif- 
ferent periods of the fluctuating history of the human species, fur- 
nish us with some bright examples of the reverse picture; and ever 
since the days of the patriarchs, rare geniuses have from time to 
time appeared upon the stage, who, gifted with the highest intel- 
lectual endowments, appear to have been expressly formed by 
nature for the interpretation of her laws. Passing by for the pre- 
sent the names of a galaxy of worthies who have long rested with 
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the glorious dead, we may confidently refer, as a diving example, 
to him, the titles of whose works stand at the head of this article; 


who, for untiring zeal, singleness of purpose, and devotedness of 


heart, has never been surpassed by any devotee of that goddess 
who disclaims all cabinet courtship, and who may be wooed with 
success only at the foot of those altars sacred to her own cause. 

The name of Audubon, already enrolled in the records of im- 
perishable fame, will descend unsullied to the remotest posterity ; 
will live and flourish, when the insignificant few of his contempo- 
raries, whose jealousies urged them to reckless eflorts to despoil 
him of his dearly purchased honours, shall long have been con- 
signed to the oblivion of things that never were. Our readers are, 


most of them, doubtless, familiar with the first volumes of both of 


his unrivalled works, the “ Birds of America,” and the interesting 
letter press entitled “ Ornithological Biography.” It is the object 
of the following pages to introduce to our author’s compatriots 
the second volumes of those works. We enter upon this subject 
fully impressed with the difficulty of the task, aware that trans- 
Atlantic arbiters of taste and science have already wielded abler 
pens in the same cause. On opening his volumes of Ornithological 
Biography, the reader is charmed with the vein of active benevo- 
lence displayed towards the objects of his research, whom our 
author is ever disposed to view with a partial eye, as the com- 
panions of his early youth, and as friends of maturer age: not less 
striking is the fervent piety which breathes through all his pages, 
together with a keen sensibility to favours conferred, evinced in 
his frequent and liberal acknowledgments to his early patrons. 
The volume before us, like its predecessor, is by no means con- 
fined to the dry details of the scientific descriptions of the objects 
so beautifully depicted in his great work ; each species being pre- 
ceded by a most graphic account of the habits of the individuals, 
presented in a style so familiar, easy, and accurate, as to bring 
the reader into the actual presence of, and render him personally 
acquainted with the most attractive portion of the animal creation; 
thus furnishing a feast of reason adapted equally to the taste of 
the uninitiated and to the most profound. Each consecutive num- 
ber, consisting of five plates, is followed by an episode, containing 
novel and interesting views of the manners and customs of the 
thinly settled portions of our country, liberally interspersed with 
curious anecdotes, derived from his intercourse with semi-civilized 
man, and occasional representations of natural scenery, unsur- 
passed in beauty in the dreams of romance. These little histories, 
which were originally introduced into his volumes of text with 
the view of relieving the monotony of scientific details, or for the 
amusement of the general reader, have now become important 
scraps of our author’s Biography, and are perused with pleasure 
and profit by all descriptions of persons; they are in fact ‘replete 
VOL. XVIIL—NO. 35. 6 
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with information of a most important nature in several depart- 
ments of science, besides enabling us to estimate at their true 
value the labours and almost unparalleled exertions of a successful 
and enthusiastic devotee in science. The present volume presents 
us with the following attractions of this kind—The Runaway— 
The Lost One—The Force of the Waters—The Squatters of the 
Mississippi—The Squatters of Labrador—Death of a Pirate— 
A Ball in Newfoundland—The Live-oakers—Spring-garden—St. 
John’s River in Florida—The Florida Keys—The Turtlers—The 
Burning of the Forests—A Moose hunt—Journey in New Bruns- 
wick and Maine—The Bay of Fundy—Cod Fishing—The Mer- 
chant of Savannah—Kentucky Barbicue on the Fourth of July. 

Among so many interesting chapters possessing each its pecu- 
liar attractions, it is no easy matter to make a selection. The 
“abjurers of strong liquors” will be gratified with our author’s 
notice of the temperance and morality of the Maine Lumberers; 
all must be pleased with his highly graphic and interesting history 
of the Squatters of the Mississippi- His occasional observations 
on various animals, not the immediate objects of his research, have 
added numerous and highly important facts to the North Ameri- 
can Fauna: his remarks on the ground squirrel we found original 
and interesting, and we can refer our zoological readers with 

at confidence to page 370 of the present volume, for the very 
st, if not the only complete account extant of the curious habits 
of the four species of “sea turtle” which inhabit the coasts of the 
United States. In its perusal we were equally surprised and de- 
lighted at the great mass of valuable and interesting material that 
his untiring research had enabled him to accumulate from personal 
investigation. Mr. A. has thus supplied a most important deside- 
ratum in the natural history of these animals. Nor is the descri 
tive talent of our author limited to the illustration of animal life; 
the flowers and shrubs which he has so beautifully and accurately 
delineated in all the freshness of living nature, he always regards 
with that enthusiasm which their indissoluble association with the 
cherished objects of his research is so well calculated to inspire. 
The “sweet briar,” about which the Yellow-breasted Chat is 
seen to perform its whimsical gesticulations, is thus pleasingly 
noticed, page 226:— 

“This shrub is very generally distributed in the United States. I have found it 
from Louisiana to the extremities of Nova Scotia, along the Atlantic coast, and as 
far in the interior as I have travelled. The delicious odour of its leaves never fails 
to gratify the person who brushes through patches of it, while the delicate tints of 
its flowers remind one of the loveliness of female beauty in its purest and most 
blooming state. Truly a “ sweet home” must be the nest that is placed in an eglan- 
tine bower, and happy must be the bird that in the midst of fragrance is cheered by 
the warble of her ever loving mate.” 

Similar proofs of a chaste imagination not unfrequently embel- 
lish his pages, together with occasional scraps of poetic prose, 
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that would do honour to the lyre of Ossian. We were struck with 
the following lines occurring at page 571, when noticing his first 
approach to the shores of pee my during his pilgrimage to that 
inclement land, in July 1833. 


“The thick fog rolled around us impelled by the chill breeze of the east. Moun- 
tains high and bleak we knew were near, but as yet the landscape was concealed 
from our view: at length the mist disperses, reft by the northern blasts, the sun ap- 
pears riding among the fleeting vapours, and now the curtain rises, when lo! what 
a magnificent prospect presents itself! Craggy cliffs, with masses of snow still 
hanging on their sides, and from whose summits, under sheets of ice, cataracts rush 
in fury towards the plain. The dismal table lands form a striking contrast with the 
beautiful verdure below. Turning toward the south-west, where lay my cherished 
land, I beheld the precipitous shores of Newfoundland, with masses of ice between, 
fixed to the foundations of the deep, their ever changing prismatic tints dazzling 
be a But hark! the song of the shore-lark fills the air as the warbler mounts on 

ig 7? 


But it is quite impossible to convey to our readers an adequate 
idea of the intrinsic beauties of these episodal illustrations, by an 
isolated extract from any one of them. Justice to our author re- 
quires that we should quote at least one in his own style; we have 
chosen that which occurs at page 397—* The Burning of the Fo- 
rests.” The simple language of the woodsman is truly affecting. 


“With what pleasure have I seated myself by the blazing fire of some lonely 
cabin, when, faint with fatigue, and chilled with the piercing blast, I had forced 
my way to it through the drifted snows that covered the face of the country as with 
a mantle! The affectionate mother is hushing her dear babe to repose, while a 
group of sturdy children surround their father, who has just returned from the chase, 
and deposited on the rough flooring of his hut the varied game which he has pro- 
cured. The great back-log, that with some difficulty has been rolled into the ample 
chimney, urged, as it were, by lighted pieces of pine, sends forth a blaze of light 
over the happy family. The dogs of the hunter are already licking away the trick- 
ling waters of the thawing icicles that sparkle over their shaggy coats, and the com- 
fort-loving cat is busied in passing her furry paws over each ear, or with her rough 
tongue smoothing her glossy coat. 

“ How delightful to me has it been, when, kindly received and hospitably treated 
under such a roof, by persons whose means were as scanty as their generosity was 
great, I have entered into conversation with them respecting subjects of interest to 
me, and received gratifying information. When the humble but plentiful repast 
was ended, the mother would take from the shelf the Book of books, and mildly re- 
quest the attention of her family while the father read aloud a chapter. Then to 
Heaven would ascend their humble prayers, and a good-night would be bidden to 
all friends far and near. How comfortably have I laid my wearied frame on the 
buffalo hide, and covered me with the furry skin of some huge bear! How pleasing 
have been my dreams of home and happiness, as I there lay secure from danger, 
and sheltered from the inclemency of the weather. 

“T recollect that once while in the State of Maine, I passed such a night as I have 
described. Next morning the face of nature was obscured by the heavy rains that 
fell in torrents, and my generous host begged me to remain in such pressing terms, 
that I was well content to accept his offer. Breakfast over, the business of the day 
commenced: the spinning wheels went round, and the boys employed themselves, 
one in searching for knowledge, another in attempting to solve some ticklish arith- 
metical problem. In a corner lay the dogs dreaming of plunder, while close to the 
ashes stood grimalkin seriously purring in concert with the wheels. The hunter 
and I seated ourselves each on a stool, while the matron looked after her domestic 
arrangements. 

“* Puss,’ quoth the Dame, ‘get away; you told me last night of this day’s rain, 
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and I fear you may now give us worse news with tricky paws.’ Puss accordingly 
went off, leaped on a bed, and rolling herself in a ball, composed herself for a com- 
fortable nap. I asked the husband what his wife meant by what she had just said. 
‘The goodwoman,’ said he, ‘ has some curious notions at times, and she believes, I 
think, in the ways of animals of all kinds. Now, her talk to the cat refers to the 
fires of the woods around us, and although they have happened long ago, she fears 
them quite as much as ever, and indeed she and I, and all of us, have good reason 
to dread them, as they have brought us many calamities.’ Having read of the great 
fires to which my host alluded, and frequently observed with sorrow the mournful 
state of the forests, I felt anxious to know something of the causes by which these 
direful effects had been produced. I therefore requested him to give me an account 
of the events resulting from those fires which he had witnessed. Willingly he at 
once went on nearly as follows:— 

“* About twenty-five years ago, the larch or hackmitack trees were nearly all 
killed by insects. This took place in what hereabouts is called the ‘black soft 
growth’ land, that is the spruce, pine, and all other firs. The destruction of the trees 
was effected by the insects cutting the leaves, and you must know, that although 
other trees are not killed by the loss of their leaves, the evergreens always are. Some 
few years after this destruction of the larch, the same insects attacked the spruces, 
pines, and other firs, in such a manner, that before half a dozen years were over, 
they began to fall, and, tumbling in all directions, they covered the whole country 
with matted masses. You may suppose that, when partially dried or seasoned, they 
would prove capital fuel, as well as supplies for the devouring flames which acci- 
dentally, or perhaps by intention, afterwards raged over the country, and continued 
burning at intervals for years, in many places stopping all communication by the 
roads, the resinous nature of the firs being of course best fitted to ensure and keep 
up the burning of the deep beds of dry leaves or of the other trees.’—Here I begged 
him to give me some idea of the form of the insects which had caused such havoc. 

“The insects,’ said he, ‘ were, in their caterpillar form, about three-quarters of 
an inch in length, and as green as the leaves of the trees they fed on, when the 
committed their ravages. I must tell you also, that in most of the places over which 
the fire passed, a new growth of wood has already sprung up, of what we lumberers 
call hard wood, which consists of all other sorts but pine or fir; and I have always 
remarked that wherever the first natural growth of a forest is destroyed, either by 
the axe, the hurricane, or the fire, there springs up spontaneously another of quite 
a different kind.’ I again stopped my host to inquire if he knew the method or na- 
ture of the first kindling of the fires. 

“* Why, Sir,’ said he, ‘there are different opinions about this. Many believe that 
the Indians did it, either to be the better able to kill the game, or to punish their 
enemies the Pale-faces. My opinion, howevgy, is different; and I derive it from my 
experience in the woods as a lumberer. I have always thought that the fires began 
by the accidental fall of a dry trunk against another, when their rubbing together, 
especially as many of them are covered with resin, would produce fire. The dry 
leaves on the ground are at once kindled, next the twigs and branches, when nothing 
but the intervention of the Almighty could stop the progress of the fire. 

“*In some instances, owing to the wind, the destructive element approached the 
dwellings of the inhabitants of the woods so rapidly that it was difficult for them to 
escape. In some parts, indeed, hundreds of families were obliged to flee from their 
homes, leaving all they had behind them, and here and there some of the affrighted 
fugitives were burnt alive.’ 

“ At this moment a rush of wind came down the chimney, blowing the blaze of 
the fire towards the room. The wife and daughter, imagining for a moment that 
the woods were again on fire, made for the door, but the husband, explaining the 
cause of their terror, they resumed their work. 

“* Poor things,’ said the lumberer, ‘I dare say that what I have told you brings 
sad recollections to the minds of my wife and eldest daughter, who, with myself, 
had to fly from our home, at the time of the great fires.’ I felt so interested in his 
relation of the causes of the burnings, that 1 asked him to describe to me the par- 
ticulars of his misfortunes at the time. ‘If Prudence and Polly,’ said he ‘ looking 
towards his wife and daughter, will promise to sit still, should another puff of smoke 
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come down the chimney, I will do so.’ The good natured smile with which he ac- 
companied this remark, elicited a return from the women, and he proceeded :— 

“+It is a difficult thing, Sir, to describe, but I will do my best to make your time 
pass pleasantly. We were sound asleep one night, in a cabin about a hundred miles 
from this, when about two hours before day, the snorting of the horses and lowing 
of the cattle which I had ranging in the woods suddenly wakened us. I took yon 
rifle, and went to the door to see what beast had caused the hubbub, when I was 
struck by the glare of light reflected on all the trees before me, as far as I could see 
through the woods. My horses were leaping about, snorting loudly, and the cattle 
ran among them with their tails raised straight over their backs. On going to the 
back of the house, I plainly heard the crackling made by the burning brushwood, 
and saw the flames coming towards us in a far extended line. I ran to the house, 
told my wife to dress herself and the child as quickly as possible, and take the little 
money we had, while I managed to catch and saddle the two best horses. All this 
was done in a very short time, for I guessed that every moment was precious to us. 

“We then mounted, and made off from the fire. My wife, who is an excellent 
rider, stuck close to me; my daughter, who was then a small child, I took in one 
arm. When making off as I said, I looked back and saw that the frightful blaze 
was close upon us, and had already laid hold of the house. By good luck, there was 
a horn attached to my hunting clothes, and I blew it, to bring after us, if possible, 
the remainder of my live stock, as well as the dogs. The cattle followed for a while; 
but, before an hour had elapsed, they all ran as if mad through the woods, and that, 
Sir, was the last of them. My dogs, too, although at all other times extremely tract- 
able, ran after the deer that in bodies sprung before us, as if fully aware of the death 
that was so rapidly approaching. 

“*We heard blasts from the horns of our neighbours, as we proceeded, and knew 
that they were in the same predicament. Intent on striving to the utmost to pre- 
serve our lives, I thought of a large lake, some miles off, which might possibly check 
the flames; and, urging my wife to whip up her horse, we set off at full speed, mak- 
ing the best way we could over the fallen trees and the brush heaps, which lay like 
so many articles placed on purpose to keep up the terrific fires that advanced with 
a broad front upon us. 

“« By this time we could feel the heat; and we were afraid that our horses would 
drop every instant. A singular kind of breeze was passing over our heads, and the 
glare of the atmosphere shone over the day light. I was sensible of a slight faint- 
ness, and my wife looked pale. The heat had produced such a flush in the child’s 
face, that when she turned towards either of us, our grief and perplexity were greatly 
increased. Ten miles, you know, are soon gone over on swift horses; but, notwith- 
standing this, when we reached the borders of the lake, covered with sweat and quite 
exhausted, our hearts failed us. The heat of the smoke was insufferable, and sheets 
of blazing fire flew over us in a nfinner beyond belief. We reached the shores, 
however, coasted the lake for a while, and got round to the lee side. There we gave 
up our horses, which we never saw again. Down among the rushes we plunged by 
the edge of the water, and laid ourselves flat, to wait the chance of escaping from 
being burnt or devoured. The water refreshed us, and we enjoyed the coolness. 

“*On went the fire, rushing and crashing through the woods. Such a sight may 
we never see! The heavens themselves, I thought, were frightened, for all above us 
was a red glare, mixed with clouds of smoke, rolling and sweeping away. Our bo- 
dies were cool enough, but our heads were scorching, and the child, who now seemed 
to understand the matter, cried so as nearly to break our hearts. 

“The day passed on, and we became hungry. Many wild beasts came plunging 
into the water beside us, and others swam across to our side and stood still. Al- 
though faint and weary, I managed to shoot a porcupine, and we all tasted its flesh. 
The night passed I cannot tell you how. Smouldering fires covered the ground, 
and the trees stood like pillars of fire, or fell across each other. The stifling and 
sickening smoke still rushed over us, and the burnt cinders and ashes fell thick 
about us. How we got through that night I really cannot tell, for about some of it 
I remember nothing.’ Here the hunter paused, and took breath. The recital of his 

adventure seemed to have exhausted him. His wife proposed that we should have 
a bowl of milk, and the daughter having handed it to us, we each took a draught. 

“« Now,’ said he, ‘I will proceed. Towards morning, although the heat did not 
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abate, the smoke became less, and blasts of fresh air sometimes made their way to 
us. When morning came, all was calm, but a dismal smoke still filled the air, and 
the smell seemed worse than ever. We were now cooled enough, and shivered as 
if in an ague fit; so we removed from the water, and went up to a burning log, 
where we warmed ourselves. What was to become of us I did not know. My wife 
hugged the child to her breast, and wept bitterly ; but God had preserved us through 
the worst of the danger, and the flames had gone past, so I thought it would be 
both ungrateful to Him, and unmanly to despair now. Hunger once more pressed 
upon us, but this was easily remedied. Several deer were still standing in the water, 
up to the head, and I shot one of them. Some of its flesh was soon roasted; and, 
after eating it, we felt wonderfully strengthened. 

“ * By this time the blaze of the fire was beyond our sight, although the ground 
was stil burning in many places, and it was dangerous to go among the burnt trees. 
After resting a while, and trimming ourselves, we prepared to commence our march. 
Taking up the child, I led the way over the hot ground and rocks; and, after two 
weary days and nights, during which we shifted in the best manner we could, we 
at last reached the ‘ hard woods,’ which had been free of the fire. Soon after we 
came to a house, where we were kindly treated for a while. Since then, Sir, I have 
worked hard and constantly as a lumberer; but, thanks be to God, here we are safe, 
sound, and happy!” 


But returning to the more immediate object of the work before 
us, or the biographical description of the one hundred and two 
species figured in Vol. II. of his “ Birds of America.” Our author 
notifies his patrons that in his scientific arrangement he has adopt- 
ed, with occasional slight alterations, the nomenclature of his 
friend Charles Lucien Bonaparte. Since the publication of his last 
volumes he has received many gratifying proofs of the increasing 
confidence and esteem of his native countrymen, and at present 
numbers sixty-three American names on his subscription list, in- 
cluding all the most eminent scientific and literary institutions in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, &c., who 
are all proud to enrol his name on their lists of members. 

Several of the state legislatures, emulating the liberal example 
set by the United States Congress, have extended to him their pa- 
tronage. That he may meet with similar encouragement in every 
state of our Union, is the cordial wish of every one truly solicit- 
ous for the scientific reputation of our country; and is no more 
than so much genius, enterprise, and virtue is entitled to. Narrow 
and heartless must be the of of such of his contemporaries 
whose rancorous jealousies could urge them on to the defamation 
and persecution of an author, who has been honoured with the 
unlimited confidence of many of the most enlightened men of every 
civilized community. 

To Audubon, success in an enterprise so near and dear to his 
heart, in which all his earthly hopes and happiness are centred; 
and in which he has already exhausted the brightest era in life’s 
short span, is far from being an object of ambition, or a profes- 
sional luxury on/y—his ail is embarked in the frail vessel of public 
cy 7 and with it he must needs sink or swim. ,It has already 

n justly remarked,—* Our author is not alone in life, and is a 
man of strong family affections. But happily those nearest his 
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heart are as enthusiastic in the love of natural science as himself, 
and are all willing to sink or swim with the beloved husband and 
venerated father. He has derived all along much assistance from 
their talents and accomplishments, and now that one-half of the 
illustrations is published, the list of subscribers already gives as- 
surance of success. America may well be proud of him, and he 
gratefully records the kindness he has experienced from so many 
of her most distinguished sons. In his own fame he is just and 
generous to all who excel in the same studies; not a particle of 
jealousy is in his composition.” During his last visit to the United 
States in 1832 and 1833, our author once more overrun the whole 
Atlantic sea board, in order to perfect his knowledge of the birds 
of America, which, besides the addition to our Fauna of several 
new species, resulted in the accumulation of numerous facts and 
observations, which add greatly to the value and interest of his 
ulterior operations. 

And where, we would ask, is there another naturalist, who, like 
Audubon, can follow up the minute details of his subjects, and 
complete their entire history from personal observations, not car- 
ried on in the cabinet, poring over the exploded lucubrations of 
his predecessors, but pushed to the very extremities of our widely 
extended country, from the Gulf of Mexico to the sea of Labra- 
dor, from the Atlantic to the far West. 

In preparing the materials for the present volumes, he assures us 
that he has continued to limit himself to the particulars which he 
has been able to gather in the course of a life chiefly spent in stu- 
dying the birds of his native land, where he has had abundant 
opportunities of contemplating their manners, and in admiring the 
manifestations of the glorious perfections of their Omnipotent Crea- 
tor! 


“ There, amid the tall grass of the far extended prairies of the west, in the solemn 
forests of the north, on the heights of the midland mountains, by the shores of the 
boundless ocean, and on the bosom of the vast lakes and magnificent rivers, have I 
sought to search out the things which have been hidden since the creation of this 
wondrous world, or seen only by the naked Indian, who has, for unknown ages, 
dwelt in the gorgeous but melancholy wilderness. Who is the stranger to my own 
dear country, that can form an adequate conception of the extent of its primeval 
woods—of the glory of those columnar trunks, that for centuries have waved in the 
breeze and resisted the shock of the tempest—of the vast bays of our Atlantic coasts, 
replenished by thousands of streams, differing in magnitude, as differ the stars that 
sparkle in the expanse of the pure heavens—of the diversity of aspeet in our west- 
ern plains, our sandy southern shores, interspersed with reedy swamps, and the 
cliffs that protect our eastern coasts—of the rapid currents of the Mexican Gulf, 
and the rushing tide-streams of the Bay of Fundy—of our ocean-lakes, our mighty 
rivers, our thundering cataracts, our majestic mountains, rearing their snowy heads 
into the calm regions of the clear, cold sky. 

“Would that I could delineate to you the varied features of that loved land! 
But, unwilling, as I always am, to attempt the description of ohjects beyond my 
comprehension, you will, 1 hope, allow me to tell you all that I know of those which 
I have admired in youth and studied in manhood—for the acquisition of which I 
have braved the enervating heats of the south, and the cramping colds of the north, 
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penetrated the tangled cane-swamp, thrid the dubious trail of the silent forest, pad- 
dled my frail canoe in the creeks of the marshy shore, and swept in my gallant bark 
o’er the swelling waves of the ocean.” 

From what has already been stated, it will be perceived that 
our animated author is seldom caught in the croaking mood; he 
nevertheless opens the second volume with the description of the 
Raven—a bird sacred to fabulous history, and possessing no very 
amiable character; he loses nothing, certainly, in sitting for his 
portrait before a master hand. We now recognise in him, dispo- 
sitions and habits as respectable as they are venerable, and which 
fully entitle him to the honour here reserved for him. But the limit- 
ed space to which our observations are necessarily restricted, will 
not permit us to enlarge on the many remarkable beauties and 
curious features which present Acoso in this department of 
the work; nor do we deem it necessary to adhere very closely to 
any particular order or arrangement. We may safely refer to his 
description of the Turkey-buzzard, as peculiarly graphic, and in 
many points highly important in a physiological view. 

Mr. Audubon has been highly censured for some original ob- 
servations on the power of smelling in this species, and published 
formerly in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburg. 
There were not wanting some closet naturalists, who, wedded to 
old prejudices, boldly impugned the veracity of his statements. 
Their entire correctness, however, and strict unison with nature, 
has been subsequently proved beyond the possibility of contradic- 
tion, by the institution of a series of laboured and careful experi- 
ments, performed under the auspices of disinterested persons, and 
witnessed by many of the most eminent men of science, and most 
of the professors in the Medical School of Charleston, 8. C. Every 
one whose mind is open to conviction, is now satisfied of the fact 
first announced by Mr. Audubon, that the turkey-buzzard is direct- 
ed to his food by the power of vision, and not by the faculty of 
smelling, which exists indeed in rather an inferior degree in these 
animals ;—+thus casting back upon its source the foul aspersions of 
ignorance or malice. 

In the history of the Goshawk, at page 243, we are furnished 
with a curious instance of animal cunning, or “ savoir faire.” 

“ Towards evening of the same day, I saw one abandoning its course to give 
chase to a large flock of Crow black-birds, then crossing the river. The hawk ap- 
proached them with the swiftness of an arrow, when the black-birds rushed toge- 
ther so closely that the flock looked like a dusky ball passing through the air; on 
reaching the mass, he, with the greatest ease, seized first one, then another, and 
another, giving each a squeeze with his talons, and suffering it to drop upon the 
water. In this manner he had procured four or five before the poor birds reached 
the wouds, into which they instantly plunged, when he gave up the chase, swept 
over the water in graceful curves, and picked up the fruits of his industry, carrying 


each bird singly to the shore. 
“ Reader, is this instinct or reason ?” 


We answer, reason certainly: instances of similar action to the 
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above are innumerable in the brute creation; and if similar de- 
monstrations of rational and thinking faculties are observed to 
occur both in man and brute, on what principle of logic are we 
to designate them by different names ? 

“The comparison of two ideas brought together into the brain 
is called reason. The relation perceived by the comparison is 
called judgment; the integrity of which depends upon the healthy 
constitution of the brain.” Had/er. 

Close observation of the habits and manners of the animal 
creation has convinced us, that the operations of the brain, the 
material instrument of thought both in men and animals, where 
similar faculties co-exist, are similar in kind; and the intellectual 
faculties in both differing only in number and intensity—differences 
depending on the physical organization, and demonstrable by the 
scalpel of the anatomist. Who has not observed the facility with 
which wild animals are ensnared in new countries when first 
visited by the “lord of the creation?” and yet how soon does their 
experience teach them the numerous dangers to which they are 
exposed under the obdurate rule of man: they gradually become 
more cautious and wary, until at length they are enabled, by 
counter contrivances, to oppose the most cunning devices, and 
finally to baffle all our ingenuity. This knowledge, the fruit of 
experience, appears to be communicable from the old to the 
young ! 

But, to return to our author—whose reasonings have always 
facts and observations for a basis. His accurate, and, we may 
say, titan acquaintance with the feathered tribes, we have en- 
joyed frequent and various opportunities of testing. Sometimes at 
great distances, by their mode of flight; again, when nearer, yet 
out of sight, “by the tones of their voice,” or the melody of their 
song, were the various species recognised. 

But the case of the white headed eagle furnishes a striking in- 
stance of his critical acumen, and must convince the most scep- 
tical. At page 163 we have the following remarks on this bird 


“ T have no doubt that in a state of confinement this species sometimes requires a 
long series of years before it attains the full adult plumage, by which it is so distinctly 
characterized. There is now one living in the suburbs of Philadelphia, which was 
eight years in coming to this state of maturity. Almost every person who saw it 
in its brown dress, called it either a new species or a Golden Eagle! Nay, some said 
that it must be the pretended Bird of Washington! A friend took me to see it; I felt 
assured as to the species, and told him that its head and bill would become white, and 
that its size, which was rather larger than common, was not such as to indicate a 
new species.” 


This fine specimen, which is still living at Mr. M’Aran’s gar- 
den, had been actually described as a new species by a naturalist 
of Philadelphia. Yet we are assured by those who witnessed the 
experiment, that the unerring aquiline eye of our author detected 


the species, and pronounced, with the certainty of brotherly recog- 
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nition, that an old acquaintance stood before him, ere he had a 
proached within several feet of the object; and although at the 
time not the least indication of a agony, Sym y of plumage was 
appecente he asserted that it could not be long before the usual 
characters would be developed. In less than two years his predic- 
tions were verified. 

In the classification of birds, the distribution of them into vari- 
ous sections, genera, and species, is frequently attended with diffi- 
culty, so close is the resemblance of — allied species in many 
instances. For example, the Vireos of Vieillot differ from the 
Muscicape of authors only in the possession of a shorter and thin- 
ner bill; but this is a character which equally occurs occasionally 
in the same species of different sexes and ages; how then are we 
to determine whether this section be founded in general and per- 
manent characters, or in accidental variety? certainly not by book 
descriptions, or by the examination of dried specimens, but by an 
appeal to nature, in order to ascertain what are the effects pro- 
duced on the habits of the animal by certain peculiarities of struc- 
ture. The case in question is beautifully illustrated by our author 
at page 287. 

“ One of the principal differences between the habits of this and some other species 
which are now called Vireos, and the Flycatchers, is, that the former procure their 
food principally by moving about and along the branches or twigs of the trees, by light 
hops, alternately changing sides, reaching and securing their prey by an elastic ex- 
tension of the legs and neck, without the continual snapping or clicking of the bill so 
common among the Muscicape on such occasions, and that they seldom make sorties 
on the wing to any distance, for the purpose of seizing the insects on which they 
usually feed. This habit is retained until autumn, when, insects being scarce, the 
Vireo sallies forth to a short distance in pursuit of them, as they may chance to pass 
near the tree on which, in the silent mood of a Flycatcher, it stands erect, using the 
watchful side-glances peculiar to its tribe, as it anxiously expects the passage of its 

Another difference is, that Vireos are generally more musical, lively and gay, 
than Flycatchers, so that their society is more welcome to man; and, as if fully con- 
scious of their superiority in .his respect, and knowing that they commit no depreda- 
tions upon his fruit or bees, calculated to arouse his anger, they often suffer him to 

h with a carelessness that evidently proves the simplicity of their nature. The 
third great difference between the Vireos and Flycatchers is, that the former seldom, 
if ever, go down from the trees to the water, for the purpose of drinking ; while the 
latter are often seen gliding closely over rivers and pools, from which they sip their 
drink. The Vireos quench their thirst with the drops of dew or rain that adhere to the 
leaves or twigs. I might add, that the quivering motion of the wings in Flycatchers 
when alighted, is not exhibited by the Vireos, at least has never been observed by me. 
On the other hand, the affinity existing between the Vireos and Muscicape is indi- 
cated by their being equally possessed of the power of regurgitation.” 

So exclusive a devotee of nature as our author is known to be, 
may be excused if he occasionally displays his want of book 
knowledge. This is sometimes though very rarely to be regretted, 
when following his instructive pages. In his amusing history of 
our common Crow, p. 321, we were struck with the following 
paragraph in reference to the above remark. 

“ IT never saw a pet Crow in the United States, and therefore cannot say with how 
much accuracy they may imitate the human voice, or, indeed, if they possess the 
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power of imitation at all, which I very much doubt, as in their natural state they never 
evince any talents for mimicry; nor can I say if it possess the thieving propensities 
attributed by authors to the European Crow.” 

In the Medical and Physical Journal of Philadelphia, edited 
many years since by the late Professor B. S. Barton, there is to be 
found a most complete and detailed account of the habits of the 
crow ina domestic state, by that distinguished botanist the late Mr. 
William Bartram, who for several years cherished a pet crow at 
his Botanic Garden in the vicinity of this city; the animal possessed 
the freedom of the garden, and never manifested the least inclina- 
tion to leave his patron. The whole history of this bird’s life, as 
familiarly detailed by Bartram, is fully worthy of a reprint; we 
have always admired it as one of the very best specimens of animal 
biography on record. Among the host of pet animals which at 
different periods of life it was our delight to cherish, we have 
numbered the crow, and have frequently observed other specimens 
in bondage in and about our city; from which we can assure our 
author, that the species in question possesses every just claim 
to his character as a thief, a mimic, and incorrigible knave; as 
se as a noisy, insatiable glutton, preferring animal to vegetable 

let. ; 

But however kindly the feelings entertained by our author to- 
ward the feathered companions of his solitude, he appears never 
to have been addicted to making living pets of them in bondage. 
When living birds came into his possession, he either soon restor- 
ed them to freedom, or transfixed them with iron pins, accordin 
to the necessity of the case. The struggle between feeling a 
interest to which he was sometimes subjected on such occasions, 
is well illustrated in his account of the living specimen of the 
Golden Eagle with which he was presented by the proprietor of 
the Boston Museum. 


“ He was immediately conveyed to my place of residence, covered by a blanket, to 
save him, in his adversity, from the gaze of the people. I placed the cage so as to 
afford me a good view of the captive, and I must acknowledge, that as I watched his 
eye, and observed his looks of proud disdain, I felt towards him not so generously as 
I ought to have done. At times I was half inclined to restore him to his freedom, that 
he might return to his native mountains; nay, I several times thought how pleasing 
it would be to see him spread out his broad wings and sail away towards the rocks 
of his wild haunts; but then, reader, some one seemed to whisper that I ought to take 
the portrait of the magnificent bird, and I abandoned the more generous design of 
setting him at liberty, for the express purpose of showing you his semblance.” p, 464. 


As an instance of the undisturbed felicity and domestic comfort 
which is reserved to some families of birds of good fortune, we 
might refer to his history of the “Wood Pewee ;” and as equall 
illustrative of the opposite picture, to his description of the Blac 
Snake attacking the nest of the “ Thrasher,” which but too truly 
represents the sad misfortunes to which these unoffending creatures 
are liable. But we should be at a loss where and when to end, 
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did we attempt to specify all the more interesting traits developed 
in this charming volume; our limits restrict us to a single chapter, 
and we have made choice of that which immortalizes the “ Ame- 
rican Sparrow Hawk,” on account of its brevity, and because, as 
a specimen of this kind of writing, it may be considered as unsur- 
passed by any other. p. 246. 


“ We have few more beautiful hawks in the United States than this active little 
species, and I am sure, none half so abundant. It is found in every district from 
Louisiana to Maine, as well as from the Atlantic shores to the western regions. 
Every one knows the Sparrow-Hawk, the very mention of its name never fails to 
bring to mind some anecdote connected with its habits, and, as it commits no de- 
predations on poultry, few disturb it, so that the natural increase of the species ex- 
periences no check from man. During the winter months especially it may be seen 
in the Southern States about every old field, orchard, barn-yard, or kitchen-garden, 
but seldom indeed in the interior of the forest. 

“ Beautifully erect, it stands on the highest fence-stake, the broken top of a tree, 
the summit of a grain stack, or the corner of the barn, patiently and silently wait- 
ing until it spy a mole, a field-mouse, a cricket, or a grasshopper, on which to 
pounce. If disappointed in its expectation, it leaves its stand and removes to an- 
other, flying low and swiftly until within a few yards of the spot on whieh it wishes 
to alight, when all of a sudden, and in the most graceful manner, it rises towards 
it and settles with incomparable firmness of manner, merely suffering its beautiful 
tail to vibrate gently for a while, its wings being closed with the swiftness of thought. 
Its keen eye perceives something beneath, when down it darts, secures the object 
in its talons, returns to its stand, and devours its prey piece by piece. This done, 
the little hunter rises in the air, describes a few circles, moves on directly, balances 
itself steadily by a tremulous motion of its wings, darts towards the earth, but, as 
if disappointed, checks its course, reascends and proceeds. Some unlucky finch 
crosses the field beneath it. The Hawk has marked it, and, anxious to secure its 
prize, sweeps after it; the chase is soon ended, for the poor affrighted and panting 
bird becomes the prey of the ruthless hunter, who, unconscious of wrong, carries 
it off to some elevated branch of a tall tree, plucks it neatly, tears the flesh asun- 
der, and having eaten all that it can pick, allows the wre, Cas and wings to fall 
to the ground, where they may apprize the traveller that a murder has been com- 
mitted. 

“ Thus, reader, are the winter months spent by this little marauder. When spring 
returns to enliven the earth, each male bird seeks for its mate, whose coyness is 
not less innocent than that of the gentle dove. Pursued from place to place, the 
female at length yields to the importunity of her dear tormentor, when side by side 
they sail, screaming aloud their love notes, which if not musical, are doubtless at 
least delightful to the parties concerned. With tremulous wings they search for 
a place in which to deposite their eggs secure from danger, and now they have 
found it. 

“ On that tall mouldering headless trunk, the hawks have alighted side by side. 
See how they caress each other! Mark! ‘The female enters the deserted Wood- 
pecker’s hole, where she remains some time measuring its breadth and depth. Now 
she appears, exultingly calls her mate, and tells him there could not be a fitter 
place. Full of joy they gambol through the air, chase all intruders away, watch 
the Grakles and other birds to which the hole might be equally pleasing, and so 
pass the time, until the female has deposited her eggs, six, perhaps even seven in 
number, round, and beautifully spotted. The birds sit alternately, each feeding the 
other and watching with silent care. After a while the young appear, covered with 
white down, They grow apace, and now are ready to go abroad, when their parents 
entice them forth. Some launch into the air at once, others, not so strong, now and 
then fall to the ground ; but all continue to be well provided with food, until they 
are able to shift for themselves. ‘Together they search for grasshoppers, crickets, 
and such young birds as, less experienced than themselves, fall an easy prey. The 
family still resort to the same field, each bird making choice of a stand, the top of 
a tree, or that of the Great Mullein. At times they remove to the ground, then fly 
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off in a body, separate, and again betake themselves to their stands. Their strength 
increases, their flight improves, and the field-mouse seldom gains her retreat before 
the little Falcon secures it for a meal. 

“ The trees, of late so richly green, now disclose the fading tints of autumn; the 
cricket becomes mute, the grasshopper withers on the fences, the mouse retreats to 
her winter quarters, dismal clouds obscure the eastern horizon, the sun assumes 
a sickly dimness, hoar frosts cover the ground, and the long night encroaches on 
the domains of light. No longer are heard the feathered choristers of the woods, 
who throng towards more congenial climes, and in their rear rushes the Sparrow 
Hawk. 

“Its flight is rather irregular, nor can it be called protracted. It flies over a 
field, but seldom farther at a time; even in barren lands, a few hundred yards are 
all the extent it chooses to go before it alights. During the love season alone it 
may be seen sailing for half an hour, which is, I believe, the longest time I ever 
saw one on the wing. When chasing a bird, it passes along with considerable 
celerity, but never attains the speed of the Sharp-shinned Hawk or of other species. 
When teazing an Eagle or a Turkey Buzzard, its strength seems to fail in a few 
minutes, and if itself chased by a stronger hawk, it soon retires into some thicket 
for protection. Its migrations are pursued by day, and with much apparent non- 
chalance. 

“ The cry of this bird so much resembles that of the European Kestrel, to which 
it seems allie, that, were it rather stronger in intonation, it might be mistaken for 
it. At times it emits its notes while perched, but principally when on the wing, and 
more continually before and after the birth of its young, the weaker cries of which 
it imitates when they have left the nest and follow their parents. 

“ The Sparrow Hawk does not much regard the height of the place in which it 
deposites its eggs, provided it be otherwise suitable, but I never saw it construct a 
nest for itself. It prefers the hole of a Woodpecker, but now and then is satisfied 
with an abandoned crow’s nest. So prolific is it, that I do not recollect having ever 
found fewer than five eggs or young in the nest, and, as I have already said, the 
number sometimes amounts to seven. The eggs are nearly globular, of a deep 
buff-colour, blotched all over with dark brown and black. This Hawk sometimes 
raises two broods in the season, in the Southern States, where in fact it may be said 
to be a constant resident; but in the Middle and Eastern States, seldom if ever 
more than one. Nay, I have thought that in the South the eggs of a laying are 
more numerous than in the North, although of this I am not quite certain. 

“So much attached are they to their stand, that they will return to it and sit 
there by preference for months in succession. My friend BacuMan informed me, 
that, through this circumstance, he has caught as many as seven in the same field, 
each from its favourite stump. 

“ Although the greater number of these Hawks remove southward at the ap- 
proach of winter, some remain even in the State of New York during the severest 
weather of that season. These keep in the immediate neighbourhood of barns, 
where now and then they secure a rat or a mouse for their support. Sometimes 
this species is severely handled by the larger Hawks. One of them who had caught 
a Sparrow, and was flying off with it, was suddenly observed by a Red-tailed Hawk, 
which in a few minutes made it drop its prey: this contented the pursuer and ena- 
bled the pursued to escape. 

“ Tneopore Linco.n, Esq. of Dennisville, Maine, informed me that the Sparrow 
Hawk is in the habit of attacking the Republican Swallow, while sitting on its 
eggs, deliberately tearing the bottle-neck-like entrance of its curious nest, and 
seizing the occupant for its prey. ‘This is as fit a place as any to inform you, that 
the father of that gentleman, who has resided at Dennisville upwards of forty years, 
found the swallow just mentioned abundant there, on his arrival in that then wild 
portion of the country. 

“In the Floridas the Sparrow Hawk pairs as early as February, in the Middle 
States about April, and in the northern parts of Maine seldom before June. Few 
are seen in Nova Scotia, and none in Newfoundland, or on the western coast of 
Labrador. Although abundant in the interior of East Florida, I did not observe 
one on any of the keys which border the coast of that singular peninsula. During 
one of my journeys down the Mississippi, I frequently observed some of these birds 
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standing on low dead branches over the water, from which they would pick up the 
beetles that had accidentally fallen into the stream. 

“ No bird can be more easily raised and kept than this beautiful Hawk. I once 
found a young male that had dropped from the nest before it was able to fly. Its 
cries for food attracted my notice, and I discovered it lying near a log. It was 
large, and covered with soft white down, through which the go Reg pro- 
truded. Its little blue bill and yet grey eyes made it look not unlike an owl. I 
took it home, named it Nero, and provided it with small birds, at which it would 
scramble fiercely, although yet unable to tear their flesh, in which I assisted it. In 
a few weeks it grew very beautiful, and became so voracious, requiring a — 
number of birds daily, that I turned it out, to see how it would shift for itself. ‘Thi 
proved a , omer to both of us: it soon hunted for grasshoppers and other in- 
sects, and on returning from my walks I now and then threw a dead bird high in 
the air, which it never failed to perceive from its stand, and towards which it 
launched with such quickness as sometimes to catch it before it fell to the ground. 
The little fellow attracted the notice of his brothers, brought up hard by, who, ac- 
companied by their parents, at first gave it chase, and forced it to take refuge be- 
hind one of the window-shutters, where it usually passed the night, but soon became 
gentler towards it, as if forgiving its desertion. My bird was fastidious in the 
choice of food, would not touch a Wasdeache however fresh, and as he grew older, 
refused to eat birds that were in the least tainted. To the last he continued kind to 
me, and never failed to return at night to his favourite roost behind the window- 
shutter. His cour disposition often amused the family, as he would sail off 
from his stand, and fall on the back of a tame duck, which, setting up a loud quack, 
would waddle off in great alarm with the Hawk sticking to her. But, as has often 
happened to adventurers of similar spirit, his audacity cost him his life. A hen and 
her brood chanced to attract his notice, and he flew to secure one of the chickens, 
but met one whose parental affection inspired her with a courage greater than his 
own. The conflict, which was severe, ended the adventures of poor Nero. 

“T have often observed birds of this species in the Southern States, and more 
especially in the Floridas, which were so much smaller than those met with in the 
Middle and Northern Districts, that I felt almost inclined to consider them different ; 
but after studying their habits and voice, I became assured that they were the same. 
Another species allied to the present, and alluded to by Wixson, has never made its 
appearance in our Southern States.” 
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Passing to the consideration of his great work, “ The Birds of 
America,” it will not be expected, after the high encomiums whic 

have been elicited by the appearance of the first volume both in 
this country and in Sani that we should occupy much of our 
reader’s time in descanting on the merits of the beautiful volume 
before us; it is enough to say, that in the opinion of all sound 
critics, it even surpasses, in magnificence of colouring, its prede- 
cessor; nor could we, by any descriptive power of our pen, con- 
vey an adequate idea of its merits, either as a production of art 
or of science. The brilliant illustrations must be viewed and 
studied in order to be duly estimated. Each picture in itself forms 
a study for the artist, and had Mr. Audubon confined his labours 
to the completion of his drawing of the “Golden Eagle” alone, 
his fame as an artist would have been perpetuated. Thirteen days 
of intense and uninterrupted application were bestowed on this 
inimitable production of his practised pencil, which will be viewed 
with increased interest, when it is known that its execution nearly 
deprived science forever of the further labours of the author, who, 
deberved from the daily active corporeal exercise to which from 
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vouth he had been accustomed, by the urgent demands of so large 
and perishable a subject, induced an attack of paralysis, which, but 
for the timely and well directed skill of his medical advisers in 
Boston, would have terminated his existence. And where then 
should we look for the master hand to resume and direct his pen- 
cil? Where find united in one individual the highest attributes of 
the historian and painter, whose unrivalled productions shall be 
perfectly unique both in AE and execution? A work which 
the Aristotle of our age has unhesitatingly declared “ surpasses all 
others,” (Vide Cuvier’s Regne Animal, Introduction to the Second 
Edition, p. 34,) and who, in his “ Rapport Verbal,” made to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences on the “ Natural History of the Birds 
of North America by Mr. Audubon,” pays the following just 
tribute to our author’s merits: “On peut le charactériser en peu 
de mots, en disant que c’est le monument le plus magnifique qui 
ait encore été élevé a |’Ornithologie.” And further on remarks— 
“ Autrefois c’étaient les naturalistes Européens qui étaient obligés 
de faire connaitre 4 l’Amerique les richesses qu’ elle possédait ; 
maintenant les Michill, les Harlan, les Wilson, les Charles Bona- 
~— rendent avec usure a |’Europe ce que |’Amerique en a recu. 

’ Histoire des Oiseaux des Etats Unis de Wilson égalait déja en 
élégance nos plus beaux ouvrages d’Ornithologie. Si celui de M. 
Audubon se termine il faudra convenir que ce sera l’Amerique 
qui, pour la magnificence de l’exécution, aura surpassé l’ancien 
monde.” 

Nor have the men of science of Great Britain been less liberal 
in their encomiums, and all their most noted scientific journals 
have frequently paid just tribute to Audubon’s well earned fame. 
Passing by for the present the able reviews and critical notices of 
such distinguished authors as Bonaparte, Swainson, Wilson, Jame- 
son, &c., we shall content ourselves with citing an extract from 
the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, of an article which, 
though anonymous, we know to be the production of a naturalist 
of Scotland, whose name stands unrivalled among European orni- 
thologists, and who is at the present moment occupied in execut- 
ing the most masterly drawings of the birds of England, in illus- 
tration of an elaborate work now preparing for the press. We 
have enjoyed an opportunity of examining his port-folio, and are 
satisfied that the productions of his pencil are surpassed only by 
some of Audubon’s. 


“ It is not enough to say that our author has invented a new style in the repre- 
sentation of natural objects; for so true are his pictures, that he who has once seen 
and examined them, can never again look with pleasure on the finest productions 
of living artists. To paint like Audubon, will henceforth mean, to represent nature 
as she is. The birds are represented such as nature created them, of their full di- 
mensions, glowing in all the beauty of their unsullied plumage, and presenting the 
forms, attitudes, and motions goonies to the species. In no case do they appear 


before us in the stiff and formal attitudes in which we find them in other works, 
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perched upon an unmeaning stump or stone. On the contrary, they are seen in all 
unaginable positions, pursuing their usual avocations. The fore-shortenings and 
varieties of attitude which induce painters generally to present side views only, seem 
to have been accounted nothing out of the ordinary course of drawing, with so much 
delicacy, grace, and vigour have the most difficult positions been managed. A pecu- 
liar charm has been given to these representations, by the circumstances, that the 
trees, plants, and flowers of the districts in which they occur, are all represented, 
generally with surprising accuracy, and always with great taste. The flowing 
festoons of climbing shrubs and creepers, hung with broad leaves, garlands of flow- 
ers and clustered berries, the lichen-crusted branches of the forest trees, and the 
decayed stumps on which the woodpeckers seek their food, are in themselves objects 
of admiration.” 


This is just praise, and, emanating from a source beyond sus- 
picion, is entitled to the highest respect, and must be viewed as 
decisive. 

But amidst the universal pzeans which resound far and near, to 
the merits of lofty genius and well tried talents, “what notes of 
discord are those which disturb the general joy, and silence the 
acclamations of victory? They are the notes of John Hook, hoarse- 
ly bawling through the American camp, beef! beef! beef!” (Vid. 

irl’s Life of Patrick Henry, p. 374.) 

*Tis true, the unassuming, confiding, and modest historian of na- 
ture has his enemies, and perhaps there is no one whose brilliant 
productions are more calculated to excite envy; but, fortunately, 
the intellectual force of our author’s opponents falls far short of 
the activity and zeal which they have brought to bear in so unjust 
a cause. Otherwise we should have experienced a degree of mor- 
tification in confessing that these opponents are chiefly limited to 
Mr. Audubon’s native countrymen. As it is, their vain efforts 
would be calculated to excite amusement, were it not for the malice 
by which in most instances they are characterized. In alluding 
to some of their unfounded charges, we shall assume the forbear- 
ance of Mr. Audubon, who has at all times abstained from men- 
tioning the names of those who have so unjustly persecuted and 
reviled him. In this respect he has not only displayed a Christian 
virtue, but may find his account in having thus deprived those 
names of the only chance which they ever possessed of descend- 
ing to posterity along with his imperishable works. 

It is not requisite now to enter into any disquisitions to refute 
long exploded errors: in every instance it will be found, on close 
examination, that all the specified charges put forth to fix the stig- 
ma of mendacity to the name of our author, or to convict him of 
the base attempt to palm upon the public the spurious productions 
of a vitiated imagination, for grave truths in natural history, 
have invariably arisen out of the ignorance or malice of the ac- 
cusers. 

Thus the extraordinary and curious facts in the physiology and 
habits of the turkey-buzzard, so faithfully observed and accurately 
detailed by Mr. Audubon, were not only received with disdain, 
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by his opponents, but were publicly cited as sufficient evidence 
of the ignorance and presumption of our author. At the present 
time, after the repeated and satisfactory experiments, instituted 
expressly to determine the disputed points, by numerous and highly 
reputable and disinterested witnesses, no one who entertains the 
least regard for his own reputation or honour, would presume to 
express a doubt. Not less satisfactory have proved the results of 
subsequent investigations, by competent observers, on the “ habit 
of climbing of the rattle-snake,” together with the occasional dis- 
position of this animal to enter the water to swim—both of which 
facts had been repeatedly cited to reflect on the veracity of our 
author—and were even urged during a successful canvass for the 
election of Mr. Audubon as a member of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, as sufficient reasons for excluding him from its 
honours; but the mere positive assertions of inexperience and pre- 
judice, failed before the published testimony of such observers as 
Gen. Jessup, Gen. Gibson, Col. Abert, Lieutenant Swift, &c., of 
the United States Army. 

Long ere this, on a similar occasion, before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, objections still more untenable 
were much insisted on by the same opponents, and as regards their 
substantiation, with like success. It was here gravely asserted, 
and by a member of the medical profession too, that the candidate 
could not be considered as a man of veracity, and was therefore 
unworthy of the honours of this society. And what were the 
grounds truly upon which this serious charge rested? Mr. Audu- 
bon, forsooth, had colloquially stated that he had, during his resi- 
dence in Mississippi, “fattened a tame Merganser on corn!” 
« Now,” continued the orator of the evening, “every body knows 
that this cannot be a correct statement, inasmuch as it is well 
ascertained that the Merganser is strictly carnivorous in its habits.” 

But it was very significantly asked by the friends of the candi- 
date, if the habits of an animal are not occasionally changed by 
domestication: they also quoted facts in illustration of this point. 
The academicians were reminded— 

Ist, that Spallanzani, in his treatise on digestion, noticed the 
case of an eagle which he forced to feed on bread alone. 

2d, That Captain Cook, in his voyages, has stated that he has 
seen the Albatross fattened on corn meal; a diet by which the 
taste of the flesh was much improved. 

3d, That cattle, during severe winters, in our eastern states, 
were frequently fed principally on salted fish. 

4th, That Pliny, in his account of the advance of the Roman 
army through Persia, notices the poor fare of the soldiers, who 
were condemned to eat the miserable mutton of the country, the 
sheep having been fed on fish, &c., &c. * 

Suchwas the nature of the unfounded charges urged at this 
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time to prejudice the members against the reputation of a candi- 
date, then fifteen hundred miles distant, and who, with the excep- 
tion of Charles Bonaparte, was not intimately known to any of 
the members, many of whom had never seen him. 

There were nineteen votes present, seven of whom gave a nega- 
tive voice—a majority just sufficient to exclude the candidate. As 
a curious circumstance connected with this election, it may be 
stated that not one of those members who opposed Mr. Audubon’s 
election, now take any part in the concerns of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences:—they have ceased to attend its meetings. 

But the tables have since changed: time, and a further acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Audubon, have convinced the Academy of its 
error; the members subsequently not only conferred upon him this 
honour, but at the same time subscribed for a copy of his work. 
Copies were about the same time subscribed for by the American 
Philosophical Society, and the New York Lyceum. 

We should not here have referred to this circumstance, had not 
very unfair use been made of it by a writer in “ Loudon’s Maga- 
zine of Natural History,” to the prejudice of our author. 











In the “ History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design | i 
in the United States, by William Dunlap,” Mr. Audubon’s name j 
has been introduced to the public in a most unfavourable light. It / 


appears to us strange, that Mr. Dunlap could find no better au- 
thority for the biographical sketch of so distinguished an artist, 
than the vulgar and illiterate aspersions of a writer whom he him- 
self acknowledges to be “jealous of, perhaps even inimical to Mr. 
Audubon.” ‘The statements of this writer are untrue in many re- 
f 





spects, and he has the presumption to suppose, that on his bare as- 

sertion, his readers will believe that Mr. Audubon’s figures, in his 

great work, are occasionally copies from Wilson, “reversed and 
magnified !” 

Granting that each of these authors have faithfully copied na- 
ture, in what respects could their representations differ except in 
size or position ! 

If the writer in question really did make use of such rude and 
grossly insulting language, on Mr. Audubon’s first interview with 
him, when a stranger, and in his own house too! as we are led 
to believe he did from his own confessions, it is no wonder that he 
feared to receive in return what he so richly deserved.—* He 
measured me with his eye; and I thought he would have knocked 
me down.”—Vide p. 404. 

The whole chapter is disgraceful even to a volume character- 
ized, (to use the words of an article in a previous number of this 
Review,) “by the quantity rather than the quality” of its mate- | 
rial, and we rose from the perusal of the quoted article with the 
comfortable conviction, that Mr. Audubon had “nothing to hope 
or to fear, from the praise or censure” of its authors. 
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Still more recently, we have another specimen of “the milk of 
human kindness” which flows in the veins of a very disinterested 
ultra-montane writer. We refer to the “ Western Monthly Maga- 
zine” for July 1834. Whatever may be the discursive talents of 
the editor, he has shown himself not quite “a second Daniel” in 
the present matter. In the article alluded to, he gives himself no 
trouble in citing the proofs of his assertions, which are entirely 
gratuitous; but, like his brother censors, has found it more con- 
venient to deal in wholesale accusations: and it is no small re- 
commendation of the first volume of the “ Ornithological Biogra- 

hy,” that this gentle critic was unable to detect in it greater 

lemishes than such as follow. He asserts the “ Death of Mason” 
to be “ altogether fabulous ;” that the “ Booming Flood of the Mis- 
sissippi” is “ overdrawn, and calculated to deceive ;” that by his 
description of the “ Hurricane” he “ forfeits all claim to the read- 
er’s credence,” and that “ Boon was not the discoverer of Ken- 
tucky, nor was this pioneer of gigantic stature.”—Vide p. 347. 
Such imputations, from a source by no means authentic in natu- 
ral science, demands from us but a single comment, viz. that a 
near relative of the Editor, in Philadelphia, had republished, and 
was anxious to sell, Wilson’s Ornithology ! ! 

This active little band of brotherly censors have not confined 
their exertions to our own country; and they have found a most 
faithful correspondent and ally in the person of a certain York- 
shire “ Wanderer,” who has passed the greater portion of his life 
in fruitless efforts to run away from his own shadow. He has 
published a work in England, on “ Wandering,” in the preface of 
which he assures us, that “Sir Joseph Banks predicted that he 
would write a book,” which would “improve and extend materi- 
ally the bounds of natural science.” We have waded through its 
pages, in vain, to discover the fruition of this prophecy. At page 
37, we meet, in his own language, expressions admirably well 
calculated to enable the reader to estimate, at their true value, 
these abortive pages.—“ Ludicrous extravagances! pleasing to 
those fond of the marvellous; and excellent matter for a distem- 
pered brain!” This able and active little censor, having of course 
nothing but the advancement of science at heart, and desirous to 
purify the pages of Natural History from the baneful fab/es which 
too frequently disfigure it, commenced an early warfare, ay! 
“war to the knife,” with the Author of the “Ornithological Bio- 
graphy,” whom he appears to have viewed from the commence- 
ment as a poacher on the manor which he considered peculiarly 
his own! He appears to be well supplied with materials for de- 
traction, which will not appear strange, when it is known that 
one of the American band of censors has feasted at Walton Hall! 
How utterly fruitless would be the effort to undeceive him, and 
save him from the effects of the hallucination under which he la- 
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bours as regards the true character of Mr. Audubon, is well ex- 
emplified by a confession of his own, occurring at page 101 of his 
book, viz. “ When you once fancy that the thing you are looking 
at is really what you take it for, the more you look at it the more 
you are convinced that it is so.” But his entire fitness for the high 
responsibilities of the office he has assumed, will be best illustrat- 
ed by a few quotations from the cherished production of his own 
pen :—* The Wanderings,” &c. 

At page 9, we have what he would persuade you to believe 
are his own original observations on the Anatomy of the Sloth— 
which animal he describes as possessing “ four stomachs,” and 
having “only one inferior aperture, as in birds;” also, as having 
“no soles to his feet,’ and possessing “ forty-six ribs,” &c. Had 
our “Censor” really ever examined the internal structure of the 
Sloth, he could not thus have attempted to palm upon the public, 
as original observations made in the forests of Guiana, these old 
exploded errors, stolen from Buffon’s Natural History. Zootomists 
are not to be informed now-a-days, that the sloth possesses “ soles 
to his feet,” even though they be covered with hair—nor do they 
admit him to have “four stomachs,” or an inferior aperture “as 
in birds ;” nor does the number of ribs ever exceed thirty-two ! 

At page 11, he confesses his entire credence in all the fabulous 
stories of the blood-sucking vampyre; though he candidly allows 
that he could never detect the creature in the act, nor by any con- 
trivance induce him to perform the operation on himself. 

At page 13, he represents the Chameleon as “ busily employed 
in chasing insects round the trunks of the neighbouring trees,” a 
statement that the very structure of this reptile falsifies. He fur- 
ther ranks the Boa Constrictor among the “deadly” snakes, be- 
cause he is able to crush his game in his folds. We have heard 
him relate other “ snake stories,” still more improbable.—His sto- 
ry of his conflict with the Boa, is a mean fabrication—we have 
heard him relate this pretended battle in terms directly opposite 
to his printed statement! 

At page 183, there is a Munchansen account of the death of an 
alligator—* The Indian sent his arrow into the cayman’s eye, 
and killed it dead.” ‘ihe tenacity of life in this animal is prover- 
bial; they will live for hours after the brain is revenioe But 
above all, our Wanderer stretched the point beyond even the 
bounds of his own “ Wanderings,” when he attempted to deceive 
the Naturalists of England, by presenting to their examination the 
rotten head of a monkey, stuffed into a resemblance of the hu- 
man face !—a contemptible piece of trifling, which will for ever 
deprive the author of the trick, of all claims to the respectful con- 
sideration of his learned compatriots—At page 293, occurs the 
following notice of this “ New Species.” — 
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“T also procured an animal which has caused not a little speculation and aston- 
ishment. In my opinion his thick coat of hair and great length of tail, put his spe- 
cies out of all question; but then his face and head cause the inspector to pause for 
a moment before he ventures to pass his opinion of the classification. He was a 
large animal, and as I was pressed for daylight, and morever felt no inclination to 
have the whole weight of his body on my back, I contented myself with his head 
and shoulders, which I cut off, and have brought them with me to Europe.” 


The figure of this “ calumny on nature,” stands as the author’s 
portrait at the head of his volume. He assures us that “ it is cer- 
tainly a striking likeness of the original.” 

This Wanderer, whose mental aberrations, as manifested in his 
numerous violent and scurrilous publications, since his efforts to 
resume settled habits, and which have indeed rendered him an 
object rather of pity than of anger, has recently addressed a letter 
to Professor Jameson of Edinburgh, containing statements which, 
for bold assertion and insolent assumption of facts, is rarely sur- 
passed by the unfortunate inmates of Bedlam. 

Take the following per exemplum: 

“T challenge the whole world to produce one solitary instance 
of any animal being poisoned by the scratch of a rattle-snake’s 
fang, or any other poisonous snake’s fang. The formation of the 
fang itself shows beyond all doubt whatever, that this cannot pos- 
sibly be the case.” The “ Wanderer” against “the whole world!” 
A position, by the way, not unusual for him to stand in; dogma- 
tism being the natural offspring of arrogance and ignorance. 

Nevertheless, we can assure him, and can bring other eye wit- 
nesses to support the statement, that we have seen the rattle-snake 
inflict a poisonous wound by a scratch with his fang. Indeed, 
from the known structure of the poison apparatus, this result must 
follow such a wound, as a matter of course. The poison bag com- 
municating with the hollow fang, is covered by strong muscular 
fibres, which enable the animal to eject its contents to the distance 
of several feet, in the act of wounding its prey; indeed the very 
act of erecting the fang, produces muscular pressure on the bag. 
We ourselves have had our face bespattered with poison by the 
efforts of a snake to strike at it through a wire cage. 

The object of this “famous letter” was to invalidate some of 
Mr. Audubon’s contributions to general science, and after all, con- 
cerns only an old story about the length of time the poison of the 
rattle-snake may be retained in the fang after the death of the 
animal, an account of which Mr. Audubon gives as he received 
it, on what he thought at the time authentic testimony; but which 
is equally a matter of indifference to Mr. A. or to the public, be 
the story true or be it false: the story is, however, religiously be- 
lieved throughout a whole county. 

We now trust we have said enough to convince our readers, 
that no reliance whatever is to be placed on the testimony of this 
“unholy alliance,” who have united for the express purpose of 
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hunting down the unimpeachable reputation of a genius they are 
unable to cope with. 

In bringing this article to a close, we may be permitted to make 
one more appeal to the liberality of the American public in our 
author’s behalf The citizens of Boston, New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah, have already handsomely displayed their high sense 
of his merits, and have contributed to his work in a manner wor- 
thy of its object; whilst in our favoured city, “the Athens of Ame- 
rica,” his patronage has extended to five subscriptions only!! 

Of the citizens of Philadelphia, where the study of the arts in 
all their practical bearings, is pursued with avidity, and which 
ranks among its votaries some of the most distinguished cultiva- 
tors of science, the most enlightened and liberal benefactors of 
man, it need scarcely be asked, shall the home of philanthropy 
yield to the rivals whom she has furnished with the first incite- 
ments to exertion? 

We truly rejoice in the prospect, that recent demonstrations 
make it evident, that Americans will not view with indifference 
the scientific efforts of one of her most gifted sons. 





Art. I1V.—Constantinople and its Environs. In a series of Letters, 
exhibiting the actual state of the manners, customs, and habits, 
of the Turks, Armenians, Jews, and Greeks, as modified by the 
policy of Sultan Mahmoud. By An American, long resident at 
Constantinople. 2 vols. pp. 603. Harper & Brothers. New 


York: 1835. 


“ Tue famous Empire of the Turks,” says Knolles, “the pre- 
sent terror of the world, hath, amongst other things, nothing more 
wonderful and strange, than the poor beginning of itself; so small 
and obscure, as that it is not well known unto themselves, or 
—_ upon even among the best writers of their histories, from 
whence this barbarous nation, that now triumpheth over the best 
part of the world, first crept out, or took their beginning.” 

There seems nothing very remarkable in this obscurity. The 
origin of almost every nation except our own is buried in fable, 
and traditions little better than fable. Historians never think them 
worthy of notice until they become illustrious, and by that time 
their early beginnings are for the most part forgotten. It is then, 
that, as in the case of individuals, the vanity of mankind indulges 
itself in the imagination or invention of a glorious pedigree, which 
being founded on the basis of wealth and power, is received with 
a willing credulity, more especially as the deep obscurity of their 
origin precludes the possibility of exposure or contradiction. 
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The origin of the Turks has been, at different times and by 
various writers, ascribed to the Trojans, the Persians, the Ara- 
bians, and the Jews of the Ten Tribes of Israel, whose mysterious 
disappearance has afforded a field for some of the most ingenious 
theories that ever perplexed mankind. The prevailing opinion at 
present is, that they came rg, aes from Scythia, that extraor- 
dinary region, which seems to have been the beehive of the world, 
and to have sent forth its yearly swarms, to conquer or to exter- 
minate the nations of the south. 

Whencesoever they derived their origin, it would seem that they 
first excited the attention of historians some time between the 
years 755 and 844 of the Christian zra, for they differ thus much 
as to the precise period. Similar uncertainty prevails with respect 
to the track they pursued, and the causes of their emigration. 
Blondus and Platina ascribe it to famine; Sabellicus, agreeing 
with the traditions of the Turks themselves, affirms they were 
driven from home by their more powerful and warlike neighbours; 
while others maintain that they were invited by the King of Per- 
sia to aid him in his wars with the Sultan of Babylon and the 
people of India. By some it is stated they came by the way of 
Mount Caucasus; by others through the straits of the Caspian 
Sea. 

Their earliest exploits were in aid of Mahomet, Sultan of Per- 
sia, under a leader called by the Greek historians Tangrolipix, 
who, as usually happens in such cases, after ridding the Sultan of 
his enemies, drove him from his throne, and usurped his place. 
Those who confer, and those who receive benefits, seldom agree 
in the estimate of their value, and hence the usual result is the 
assumption of arrogant pretension on one hand, the sin of ingrati- 
tude on the other. 

Tangrolipix having established himself on the throne of Persia, 
proceeded in his career of conquest. He overthrew the Caliph of 
Babylon, and annexed his territories to his own. After this he 
made war on the Arabians, who defeated his army under Musa, 
his cousin, who, retreating into Media, requested of the Lieutenant 
of the Greek Emperor a free passage through the dominions of 
his master. This was coutnignieele refused, in consequence of 
which Musa turned his arms against the Greeks, whom he easily 
defeated, taking the Lieutenant of the Emperor prisoner. 

Returning to Tangrolipix, he gave him such an account of the 
beauty and fertility of Media, which he said was only defended by 
women, as induced him, after being again beaten by the Arabians, 
to turn his arms against that quarter. His army, under one of his 
nephews, Asan, surnamed the Deaf, was at first defeated by the 
Lieutenant of the Greek Emperor, and Asan slain; but being aug- 
mented to a hundred thousand men, and placed under the brother 


of Tangrolipix, called Habram Alim, the Lieutenant declined a 
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meeting until he received reinforcements. These being at length 
sent him, he faced the Turks, was defeated in a geet Sati, and 
taken prisoner. The Greek Emperor sent great sums to ransom 
his Lieutenant, which were rejected by Tangrolipix, who gene- 
rously set him at liberty, requesting him never again to bear arms 
against the Turks. 

The Lieutenant returned to Constantinople, accompanied by an 
Ambassador, a person of great distinction among the Turks, who 
“ proudlie demanded of the Emperour to become tributarie unto 
the Sultan, and to be at peace with him forever. Which his un- 
resonable demand was by the Emperour with no lesse disdaine 
scornfully rejected, and the Embassadour so dismissed: which 
contempt of his Embassadour the Sultan taking in evill part, as 
also not a little moved with the death of his Nephew and losse of 
his armie, with all his power invaded the Roman provinces.”* 

Such was the commencement of those bloody relations between 
the Christians and Turks, which, after enduring through ages of 
inveterate hostility, finally terminated in the capture of Constanti- 
nople by Mahomet the Great, and the extinction of the Greek 
Empire in the year 1453. From that period the seat of the Otto- 
man Empire was removed from Broussa in Asia Minor, to the 
most beautiful situation in all Europe, or indeed in the world. 
From that time, too, the Turks became the scourge and the ter- 
ror of Christendom. ‘The dominion of the successor of Mahomet 
extended over a great portion of Asia; comprehended large tribu- 
tary empires in Africa, together with one of the finest kingdoms 
of Europe; and but for the valour of Charles Martel, the field of 
Aquitaine might have substituted the Crescent instead of the Cross, 
as the emblem of the religion of Europe. 

The Turks are not only intimately connected with the History, 
but also with the Romance of the Middle Ages. There is sssosikal 
a e of the one, or a tale of the other, that is not filled with 
details of the excesses of Turkish ferocity, and the outrages of 
Paynim magicians, monsters, and knights. These were almost 
uniformly followers of Mahomet, whom the historians and romance 
writers of that period seem to have confounded with the rabble 
of Pagans, who believed in a plurality of Gods. For ages the 
Turks were the terror of Christian Europe, and indeed of all Chris- 
tendom ; and it is the province of fear to exaggerate. Hence it 
is, that the memory as well as the imagination of the people of 
that quarter of the globe, and their descendants in this, teem with 
memorials and ideas of the splendour, the power, the despotism, 
and the cruelty of the Ottoman Sultans, as well as the rapacity 
and diabolical energies of their followers. Add to this, that Con- 
stantinople, standing on the southern confines of Europe, over- 


* Knolles’ History of the Turks. Folio edition. p. 5. 
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looking the plains of Asia, concentrating within herself a popula- 
tion derived from both quarters of the world; surrounded on all 
sides by the most enchanting scenery, and associated with the 
most important events of ancient and modern history, combines 
within itself almost every thing that can attract the interest of 
mankind, and we shall not wonder that so many travellers have 
made it the subject of their admiration, their mistakes, and their 
prejudices. 

Among all those that have come under our notice, the author 
of the Letters from Constantinople, is the most lively, graphic, and 
clear in his descriptions; the most free from ill nature and preju- 
dice in his sentiments; the most familiar and satisfactory in his 
pictures of the vast variety of objects, scenery, and character, ex- 
hibited by what he aptly calls “ the modern Babel.” A residence 
of several years in a station which gave him advantages for in- 
quiry and observation beyond what can possibly fall to the lot of 
ordinary travellers; a clear eye, a quick perception, an easy flow 
of language; and a disposition to see and decide for himself; all 
combine in the author of these letters. They are published without 
his name, but no one can doubt for a moment that they are the 
production of the gallant Commodore Porter. We shall proceed 
to sustain our opinion of this most pleasing and interesting work, 
by laying before the reader sufficient proofs that we neither speak 
at random, nor are influenced by undue partiality for our distin- 
guished countryman. 

The writer of these letters describes nothing but what he has 
seen, and he does this with a vivacity and clearness which places 
every object before his readers with a distinctness that we scarcely 
remember in any other writer. Nothing is studied; on the con- 
trary there is a carelessness of the ornaments of style and the 
rounding of sentences, which, while it demonstrates their genuine- 
ness, vouches for their candour and truth, and proves them the 
genuine offspring of unstudied impulse. ‘The social habits and do- 
mestic relations of the Turks, and of the various nations forming 
portions of the population of Constantinople and its environs, who 
still exist as separate people, and have never been incorporated 
with the Turks, but still cherish and preserve their peculiar dress, 
manners, and religion, form one of the principal topics of this cor- 
respondence. The Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, most especially, 
are not only frequently presented to the reader in slight but mas- 
terly off-hand sketches, but have each one article devoted to them 
exclusively, in which the character and occupations they sustain, 
and the relations they stand in with the Ottoman Empire, are given 
more clearly and satisfactorily, than in any work with which we 
are acquainted. 

The descriptions of individual objects, whether of art or nature, 
and also those of general combinations of objects, as they present 
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themselves from various points of observation, in and about Con- 
stantinople; the Seraglio, the Mosques, the Giant’s Mountain, the 
Grave Yard at Scutari, the Islands, the Sea of Marmora, the Hel- 
lespont and the Bosphorus, forming, according to the uniform tes- 
timony of all travellers, a scene to which the whole world affords 
no parallel, are all given at various times, under the excitement 
of the moment, in a series of sketches the more beautiful for being 
the result of spontaneous feeling. Add to these, biographical notices 
of distinguished officers of the Turkish court; lively and amusing 
anecdotes illustrating character and manners, and most especially 
a number of familiar details of the appearance, habits, dress, policy, 
and disposition of Sultan Mahmoud, and the reader will perceive 
at once, that the work is rich in interest as well as novelty. 

The letters commence with a visit of the writer to the site of 
ancient Troy, that renowned city, whose very existence has been 
questioned, nay, even denied by modern sceptics, at the head of 
whom stands the learned Jacob Bryant. For our parts, we con- 
fess we could almost as soon doubt that there was ever such a 
city as Babylon, as that Troy was an erection of the imagination 
of Homer. We were happy, therefore, in the testimony of Com- 
modore Porter, that there still subsist ample indications, that the 
foundation of the most renowned poem of the world, was not laid 
solely in the imagination of its author. If no such city as Troy 
ever existed, and if this could now be demonstrated, the [liad of 
Homer would lose almost as much of its interest and dignity, as 
would the Paradise Lost of Milton, were it to be robbed of its 

lorious basis, the general belief of the Christian world. One of 
the great obligations of learning and sagacity, is to establish truth, 
as well as to overturn falsehoods. We extract a portion of the 
letter appertaining to this subject:— 


“ On leaving the Aga we mounted our horses, and, guided by a Greek, proceed- 
ed to the site of ancient Troy, a distance of nine or ten miles, without meeting 
a human being or a habitation. The greater part of this distance was a barren, 
uncultivated waste, covered with scrub oaks from four to five feet high, from which 
they gather the gall nut. 

“ Our guide pointed out to us what he called the walls of Troy, a piece of stone 
masonry level with the ground, about three feet thick and eight or nine feet long. 
Also some stones, which were evidently the ruins of some half a dozen houses, 
quite small, and from their shape, position, and nuinber, compared with other esta- 
blishments I have seen, I have no doubt of their having belonged to farm-houses, 
perhaps of no very ancient date. 

“ From thence we proceeded to the sources of the Scamander, at one of which 
we found a granite column about ten feet in length, protecting one side of the foun- 
tain; while, on the other, there were large slabs of beautiful white marble, which, 
from their size, shape, and the mortices in their edges, had in ancient times served 
as a lining for it. 

“ A quarter of a mile from this stands a Turkish village, attached to which is a 
graveyard, and the graves are marked with the shafts of small marble and granite 
columns, from their appearance very ancient. On a hill, adjoining the village, we 
found a number of marble and granite columns, standing erect, of a considerable 
size, with only about one-third of their length above the ground. I should judge, 
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from what was visible of them, their whole length must have been from parte Ave 
to thirty feet. We found here also marble door-sills, such as are met with in Pom- 
peii; and other marbles which were used by the ancients to encrust and decorate 
the exterior of their houses. 

“ These are said to be the remains of the palace of Priam, on the site of which 
now stands a miserable Turkish block-house, built of unburnt bricks. Near this is 
a private burying-ground, entirely enclosed with large and beautiful slabs of white 
marble, every way similar to those we found at the fountain. There was near this 
wiso an enormous square block of granite, evidently of great antiquity, with a hole 
in the upper side in the form of our mortices, a foot in diameter, and about the 
same in depth. The inhabitants of the village use it to pound their grain in, and 
for aught I know, it may have been used for the same purpose in the days of Priam. 
There were close by this granite block some large pieces of white marble, placed 
there for the Turks who visit the mosque to mount their horses from. 

“ What I have described is all that is visible of ancient Troy. I asked our guide 
what they were supposed to be? he told me Genoese ruins, and this is their reply 
universally; for they have no idea of a higher antiquity than the period when the 
Genoese occupied part of Turkey and the islands. History informs us, that Alex- 
ander built Alexandria Troas, which the natives call Eske Stamboul. This is situ- 
ated on the sea shore, opposite Tenedos; but we had not time to visit it. In erecting 
the public buildings there, he no doubt recollected that at Troy there were columns 
and other valuable specimens of granite and marble at hand, which accounts for the 
few remaining at Troy. 

“When Constantinople was building, we know that they supplied themselves 
with the marbles, &c. of Eske Stamboul, so that scarcely any thing but the walls 
of the latter remain to mark its situation. To look for the materials of these an- 
cient cities, you must visit the mosques, and other public buildings of Constantino- 
ple, and the batteries of the Dardanelles; in which latter you will find large piles 
of marble and granite balls, of from 500 to 800 pounds, made from the columns of 
Eske Stamboul, to suit the enormous cannon mounted in them. 

“ This is all I have seen and know of ancient Troy; and as all travellers whose 
accounts [ have read, declare that there is no indication at the spot pointed out that 
such a city ever existed, I can testify that there is abundance of proof to corroborate 
the description given by Homer, whose whole story has been pfonounced by some 
to be nothing more than a beautiful fable.”—Vol. i. pp. 16—19. 


The jealousy of the Turks, and the absolute seclusion of their 
women, has long been the theme of all history, romance, and of 
those romances called travels. That the Turkish husband is a ty- 
rant, and his wife a slave, is as much a matter of belief, as that 
Mahomet was an arch impostor. We hope the latter is more true 
than the former, for the following extract will show decisively, 
that the Turkish women are at least once in every week allowed 
a degree of liberty, such as even Christian husbands might think 
rather beyond the limits of a sober discretion. We join in the 
wonder of the writer that he himself should have been the first to 
discover and announce such a phenomenon as female freedom in 


Turkey. 


“ Talking of women reminds me of a scene I witnessed last Friday, the Turkish 
Sunday. I will try to describe it, but I fear that I shall not succeed better than I 
did in my description of the Bosphorus. But take it such as it is. 

“ An old gentleman who lives at a village about five miles below me, on the other 
side of the Bosphorus, called Candalir, asked me to come over to take breakfast 
with him, and promised me a distant view from the top of the hill, of an assemblage 
of the females of the Turkish families of Constantinople and the neighbouring 
towns, as they gather together in the Valley of the Sweet Waters of Asia, every 
Friday, and there pass the day, amusing themselves variously. He said we could 
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not approach them, but that the sight at a distance was worth seeing. I accordingly 
went to his house, where I was introduced to his wife, his eight or ten married 
daughters, and their from six to eight children apiece ; and after enjoying the mag- 
nificent view from the hill at the back of his garden, proceeded to my kaick, and 
embarked for the Valley of Sweet Waters, about a mile above us. 

“ A kaick is a long narrow light boat like an Indian canoe, but turning up at 
each end; highly ornamented by carved work and gilding, and rowed (that is the 
diplomatic ones) by three sturdy Mussulmen dressed in white coarse shirts and 
trowsers, their muscular arms bare to the shoulders, a small red skull-cap with a 
blue tassel on their heads, and each rowing two pair of oars. 

“ The larger kind carry from four to five passengers, seated on carpets in the 
bottom of the after part of the boat, and they skim along with a velocity which is 
almost incredible. ‘They are beautiful things and perfect in their kind. At Buyue- 
deré, a man’s rank is as well known by the number of his oars, as by the number 
of strokes on the bell. 

“On our way to the valley, we were joined by numberless kaicks filled with wo- 
men, and in addition to the usual complement, as many children as they could stow 
away among them, and — appeared to take very good care that no room should 
be lost. Women are generally economical, and are so in ‘Turkey, at least when boat 
hire is in question, so far as | could jadge by appearances, 

“ We entered with them a narrow fresh-water river, up which we proceeded for 
about a mile, when we came to a light and airy wooden bridge thrown across the 
stream, near which was a landing place, and at it a multitude of kaicks, from the 
rank of three banks down to one. 

“A string of carriages, filled with women and children, was at the moment cross- 
ing the bridge to the place near where we had Janded, which was the entrance to 
an extensive grove, consisting of trees of the largest kind; some in clusters of three, 
four, and five; others spreading their branches to an immense distance, affording 
ample space and shelter from the sun for thousands. Here and there were seats, 
and a marble fountain, of clear and cold water, supplied the means of refreshment. 

“The Turkish carriage is a curious vehicle, It is something in shape, like our 
Jersey wagons without springs or seats, and is drawn by two fat and beautiful light 
gray oxen, most gorgeously decorated on their flanks, backs, and shoulders, with 
gold, and a rich fringe-work made of silk. On the face from the horns to the nose 
is a piece somewhat in the form of a shield, composed of innumerable small looking 

lasses, set in gold and silk work. ‘The carriage is called an araba, it is probable 
from the rich arabesques, with which the exterior as well as the interior is covered, 
highly ornamented with gold, and rich paint work. It has a bow top covered with 
a rich woollen or silk cloth, generally red, with white silk or linen curtains neatly 
fringed. The entrance is at the back by means of a small ladder, and the persons 
within are seated in the Turkish manner, on rich and soft cushions. Each of those 
vehicles contained from six to eight Turkish ladies dressed in oriental richness; the 
curtains of most of them were open; many of the ladies had their faces exposed, 
at least long enough to give me a full view of them. ‘They were of various ages, 
most of them from fifteen to three or four-and-twenty, and the major part of them 
extremely beautiful. Charmed with this unexpected, and singularly beautiful and 
pas spectacle, I followed the direction of the carriages up the valley, where 

saw seated in groups on rich Turkey carpets, spread on the grass in the shade of 
the wide-spreading trees, many hundreds of young and beautiful Turkish women 
amusing themselves variously. Their carriages were drawn up in lines near them; 
the oxen, under the charge of the keeper, were grazing on the smooth green lawn 
which was in the centre of the grove; the children, richly clad and beautiful as 
angels, chasing the butterflies and grasshoppers, while bands of wandering min- 
strels, generally Greeks, enchanted with their music and love songs groups of “lights 
of the harem ;” here and there a wandering Bohemian, or Hungarian, recounting 
some love adventure, or an Egyptian fortune-teller, examining the palms, and ex- 
citing the hopes of some believing fair one, 

“ Among other exhibitions for the amusement of the domestics and the children, 
was a large grisly bear which had been taught to dance, to wrestle, &c., &c., led 
by a savage from the north, more wild and grisly than his companion. 

“ Not a Turk was visible in this whole scene, except a small guard of soldiers at 
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the landing place, to keep order among the boatmen. The women were as free as 
the air they breathed, and as unrestrained; I went among them, made signs to 
them, for I could not speak ; my companions (I had two,) talked to them, there was 
searcely a face among them worth sceing, that I had not a full view of, and never 
in my life did I so much regret the want of a tongue to express myself. 

“It is difficult to reconcile oneself to the Turkish female dress. That of the men 
is loose, flowing, and rich; and from the quantity of materials of which it is com- 
posed, gives to the man an air of magnificence, from the apparent increase of all his 
dimensions. The idea is meant, apparently, to be kept up as regards the female 
figure, but they lose that airy neatness, and sprightliness of action, which distin- 
guishes a Christian woman, or one dressed in the Christian style. An Armenian 
woman in the Turkish dress, is altogether a different being from an Armenian di- 
vested of her load of cloth, boots, and slippers, coming off at every moment as she 
walks, 

“The Turkish female dress consists of first a piece of fine muslin which covers 
the head down to the eyebrows ; another in some cases as transparent as air, which 
covers the face from the nose down, and conceals the neck and bosom; one or two 
fine and rich vests open at the breast, which is hid by the aforesaid transparent veil; 
loose trowsers gathered above the hips, and below the knee; a rich sash passing 
several times around the waist; thin yellow morocco boots, which reach to the calf 
of the leg, and yellow slippers; a long silk garment with sleeves, falling to the an- 
kles, and over all a full cloak of the finest broadcloth, trailing on the ground, with 
a square cape of equal length and long sleeves. This, with a multitude of massive 
gold bracelets, rings, chains, and a profusion of jewels, and you have a tolerably 
fair picture of a ‘Turkish lady of rank, such as I saw, and of the family of the Reis 
Effendi, corresponding with our Secretary of State, whose wife and family I had 
the honour to salute, and to receive from them a salute in return: that is to say, 
the right hand laid on the breast, the head gently reclined; then the right hand 
shifted to the top of the head; the salutation is grace itself the way they do it. 

“Speaking of the dress; it is a great encumbrance to them in walking, The 
cloak is eternally dropping off one shoulder or the other; then it has to be hitched 
up; by the time it is fixed, off comes a slipper; in stooping to see where it is, (for 
they can’t look down without stooping, from the quantity of clothing which inter. 
poses between their eyes and the ground,) off drops the cloak from their shoulders ; 
now both arms and hands are required to draw it on, which they do by catching 
— of the sides of the cloak, and throwing their arms open in an elevated direc. 
ion, thus exposing all their under garments and finery. When you see a Turkish 
woman walking, it appears as if she had as much as she could do to keep herself 
together. 

“ Yet for all this, the scene of the Valley of Sweet Waters was lovely, and the 
situation in which I was placed, singular. I have’ no recollection of any traveller 
mentioning this place, or noticing the extreme license given to Turkish women on 
their Sunday. They scarcely seemed to be aware of the impropriety of a departure 
from their usual concealment in our presence; they gazed at us, and we gazed at 
them with equal curiosity. What struck me most, was their brilliant black eyes, 
their beautifully arched eycbrows, and their long and glossy black hair almost 
reaching the ground. 

“The delicate fairness of their skins, is owing doubtless to their confinement 
to their homes: of their figures I could not judge. Some of them have thrown 
off their clumsy yellow boots, and substituted the silk open work stockings and 
slippers: handsomer ankles, and smaller and more beautiful feet, I have never seen. 
When a man buys a wife, if rich, he undoubtedly chooses a handsome one. The 
Turks are a noble race of men, and the women being generally of Circassian origin, 
it is not surprising that the daughters of the Turks should be beautiful. 

“ About one o’clock, a boat laden with hampers of meats, and bales of wine of 
every description, arrived at the landing, and soon after, the wife and daughters of 
my friend, who is of Greek, Venetian, or Genoese parentage, and whose ancestors 
came to this country some centuries ago. He and all his family speak Greek, 
French, and Turkish; the ladies quite intelligent, accomplished, handsome, and 
fashionable. 

“ We spread our carpet, over which we laid our tablecloth, with knives, forks, 
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plates, spoons, &c., in the European style, and under the shade of a noble tree com- 
menced our repast. 

“This was a subject of wonder; groups collected around us, and every thing 
appeared to astonish them; eating with the spoon instead of the fingers! cuttin 
the meat instead of tearing it! drinking wine, and to one another! and above all, 
the gentlemen waiting on, and helping the ladies, instead of making the ladies wait 
on them!! It was wonderful; many among them exclaimed, ‘ Mash Allah,’ God is 
Great!! Dancing bear, Greeks, Bohemians, Hungarians, and Gipsies were all de- 
serted to go and see Christians eat. 

“ About four o’clock the company began to move off, some in their arabas, (those 
of the Asiatic side,) those of the ven side in their kaicks. The oxen were 
geared up, and the company seated, and in motion without scarcely a word spoken. 

“ We followed their example, and embarking in our kaicks, descended the Bos- 
phorus about half a mile, to a Kiosk of the Sultan’s, near which is a splendid Per- 
sian fountain of white marble, and very highly ornamented. Here is a grove of 
nearly equal extent to the one we had left, and an extensive verdant meadow where 
the Sultan turns out his horses to graze and play. 

“Here we found the same company, but with augmented numbers, seated in 
groups under the trees, taking coffee, sherbet, and ice creams, which were sold by 
persons hawking them about. There were many persons also, who sold sweetmeats ; 
and pedlers, with fancy things, ribands, laces, &c. 

“ T remained there until sundown; how long the others remained I know not, 
but was told that it is not unusual for them to remain until midnight; and that 
sometimes the Sultan visits the place with the officers of his court, and his band of 
music, (which is an excellent one, and taught after the European manner.) In such 
cases they do not break up until towards daylight. 

“ Not long since he paid a visit to this village at about eleven o’clock at night, 
with a long string of barges, filled with his gentlemen and guards, and preceded by 
his band, slowly moving along in front of the long stone quay, and playing some 
of the music of the first masters, in the best style. From thence he went back to 
his Kiosk, near the fountain and plain, where he remained with the company until 
two o’clock in the morning, when he returned to Constantinople. 

“ The day to me was a day of real enjoyment. I can safely say that it was a 
day of uninterrupted enjoyment, nothing whatever occurred to mar in the slightest 
degree the pleasures of it; every thing was new, unexpected, and surprising. I had 
got into an entire new world. I had seen the Turkish character in a new point of 
view, the film had dropped from my eyes, and I saw things with my own optics, 
not as described by others. The few hours I was among them were worth volumes 
of the creations of the imagination of book-making travellers. 

“ The Turkish women are as free as any women in the world; they do not re- 
ceive the attentions of the men it is true, and perhaps they do not wish to be under 
the restraint, to which their presence would subject them. They have their customs, 
we have ours. They conceal their faces; our women expose those parts which mo- 
desty should cover. 

“ Does this constitute their happiness? where is the Christian husband, who is so 
confiding in the prudence and the virtue of his wife and daughters, as to permit 
their absence whole days and nights, without inquiring where they had been, and 
what they had been about? but this is permitted by Turkish husbands and fathers; 
for every Friday and Friday night, when the weather permits, the same scenes I 
have described take place at the Valley of Sweet Waters, on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus.” —Vol. i. pp. 23—33. 


Many of the personal anecdotes of Sultan Mahmoud, are ex- 
ceedingly curious and interesting, not only as illustrating his cha- 
racter and habits, but as proving that the custom of roaming about 
in disguise, and relaxing with his attendants, has been handed 
down from the days of Haroun Alraschid to the present time. 
They remind us of the Arabian Nights, and furnish additional proofs, 
if any were wanting, of the singular union of the utmost latitude 
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of fictitious extravagance in adventures, coupled with the truest 
— of manners and customs, in that delightful work. We 
ave room only for the following :— 


“On leaving the arm bazaar, we entered another, open at the top, and on the 
opposite side of the way, I discovered an aged Turk, sitting cross-legged on one of 
the platforms, in conversation with a common soldier; he was meanly clad, and I 
supposed him to be the shopkeeper. I thought I had seen him before, but could not 
call to mind where. I asked my Armenian interpreter who that was; he whispered 
in my ear, ‘It is the caimacan, and the Sultan is not far off.’ The caimacan is of 
the higher order of confidential ministers, and is the one who has the honour of 
placing at the foot of the throne letters for the Sultan. It was to him the letter from 
the President to the Sultan was delivered by our minister. I believe I described to 
you the interview with him. 

“ The old man looked at me as though he had some slight recollection of me; I 
raised my hat to him, and saluted him in the Turkish style; before sang my 
salute, he touched his companion, the soldier, and whispered to him; the latter 
turned round and looked at me, and whispered in turn; the caimacan then returned 
my salute with a familiar smile. 

“I was told by my interpreter, that if I would remain where I was I should soon 
see the Grand Seignor. I asked where he was; he replied, In the khan, the en- 
trance of which was near the caimacan. He had hardly done speaking, when several 
soldiers came out of tlie door of the khan, and one among them, having on a coarse 
gray capote, with his chaplet in his hands, counting his beads, appeared, from tak- 
ing the lead of them, to be of the rank of corporal. 

“* That is the Grand Seignor,’ said my interpreter. ‘Who, the man with the 
black beard, the soldier’s capote, and beads in hand?’ The caimacan left his shop- 
board, and joined the Sultan. When directly opposite to me, he whispered in the 
Sultan’s ear, loud enough to be heard by me: the Sultan, and all his suite, turned 
round and looked me full in the face. I had a fine opportunity of seeing him. His 
face is what may be called handsome, florid, and the expression is that of good 
nature ; he is forty-seven years of age, and were not his beard dyed of a jetty black, 
I should have supposed him to be of that age. He is somewhat round shouldered, 
which is generally the case with Turks of the higher order, brought on from the 
postures in which they sit, and has an ungraceful, rolling, sauntering kind of walk. 
All his followers, near his person, were in the habits of common soldiers, and with- 
out arms, except about a half dozen of his pages, some distance in the rear, in light 
blue frock coats, with their swords and diamond badges. The Sultan is about five 
feet nine inches high, and of good proportions. 

“ There was a very old man, bent double with age, sitting on a shop-board, at a 
corner a little above where I stood; the shop was untenanted. The Sultan, in pass- 
ing him, said, ‘how do you do, my old friend ?” his reply was, ‘ very well, but this 
is Ramazan, and you know I have got no money.’ The Sultan smiled, and made 
some reply, which was not explained to me, and then spoke to one of the persons 
in the soldiers’ dress, who gave the old man 120 piasters, a little more than six and 
a half dollars. 

“The Sultan continued on to a public square near the palace of the seraskier. I 
kept along in his neighbourhood. There were thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, more of women than of men, many of them with their faces nearly uncover- 
ed, and most of them with their veils so thin they might as well be without them. 
I described to you before the kind of veils they wear; many of the higher orders 
were in Arabas, which I have also described. 

“On the side of this square, near the walls of the palace, the seraskier has erect- 
ed a great number of beautiful little shops, which are very tastefully fitted up, and 
rented out as fancy stores, coffee-shops, &c. &c. Among them is a room reserved 
for the Sultan, which he entered. I had been invited in just before his arrival at 
the door; there was a neat kind of throne of cushions placed for him. [I left it an 
instant before he entered, and there I left him. 

“So much for the bazaars and Sultan Mahmoud. Had you before an idea of 
either ?”—Vol. i. pp. 113—116. 


* * * * * 
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“Mr. Eckford was advised to build a despatch boat, which was to beat pr; ! thing 
on the Bosphorus in sailing. When she was finished, I went on board of her, on 
her first trial, and we beat up to the truly magnificent new palace of Beler-beg, just 
finished, and the present residence of the Sultan. 

“ He was apparently much pleased with her working and sailing, and from his 
window directed Mr. Eckford to make two or three tacks, which was done; after 
which, he directed the vessel to come to the quay in front of the Golden Gate of the 

ace. The order was soon obeyed, when he descended to the vessel, accompanied 

y two pachas, his aids, the Hakim Baché, and a humorous fellow, a privileged cha- 
racter, and a sort of buffoon, whose business it is to keep the Sultan in good humour. 
This is the same man who formerly steered, and I believe now steers the Sultan’s 
boat. He is a terrible fellow for swearing, breaks out on the boatmen in the most 
profane language, and the reprimand of the Sultan has no effect in restraining him. 
On one occasion, the Sultan bet with him some thousand piasters, that he could not 
cross the Bosphorus without swearing at the boatmen. ‘The money was staked on 
both sides, and they started, the Sultan having previously given to the boatmen a 
hint that he wished them to be as awkward as possible. First, one began to ‘catch 
crabs,’ then another, and the greatest confusion was produced in rowing, each one 
pulling his own stroke without regard to time or regularity. The steersman bit his 
lips, shook his fist, stamped his feet and groaned, but all to no purpose, it only in- 
creased the confusion. He was bursting, he could stand it no longer; and poured 
out a torrent of impiety and abuse, such as never before assailed imperial ears. 
* You have lost your bet,’ said the Sultan calmly, and pocketed the money. 

“ This old fellow ran about every part of the vessel, peeping into pe 4 hole and 
corner, continually beckoning, and calling to the Sultan to come and look. 

“ As the Sultan approached the vessel, the old hakim appeared to be explaining 
to him something about the dances he had seen. ‘They both appeared to be in fine 
humour, and every now and then, the doctor would touch the Sultan’s arm, and 
one him to look at him, when he would try to imitate the steps of the European 

ances, 

“The Sultan came to the distance of about three paces from the vessel, when he 
stopped, and assuining all the majesty of the sovereign of a great empire, he cast 
his eyes around among us, and immediately asked who I was? They told him. He 
then inquired who my nephew was, and on being informed called Mr. Eckford to 
him, and gave him a snuff-box set with diamonds. I landed with my nephew, and 
walked to a little distance, when every person on board, down to the very lowest, 
was called on shore, and each one in turn, received a present in money. 

“T had a fine opportunity of seeing the Sultan, He has a noble countenance, 
though an eye that cannot bear your earnest look for an instant. His features are 
regular and handsome, and he has a fine rosy complexion, but a little brown, from 
frequent exposure to the sun. His form is erect, about five feet ten inches high, a 
little inclined to corpulency. His beard is rather short, but full, and of a deep shining 
black. It is said to be stained, which I think is probable. His head was covered 
with the red fez, without any other ornament than the full blue silk tassel, which 
hung from the top and fell behind. He wore a straight-breasted, light-blue silk 
jacket with a collar closely buttoned up to the chin, on the breast of which was a 
small diamond badge. 

“ His trowsers were of crimson silk, rather full, and gathered round the waist, 
descending to the ankle, where they were quite tight, and showed off to great ad- 
vantage, a handsome foot, covered by a silk stocking, and a remarkably neat Euro- 

shoe, tied with a black riband. 

“The whole dress was simple and very becoming. It resembled, except in the 
fez, such as gentlemen of the United States put on their sons between the ages of 
six and eight. The jacket was rather short waisted. 

“The whole personal appearance of the Sultan was very clean, and what surprised 
me was, that it was much more so than that of the young pachas, and the others 
who attended him. In fact, there was a slight air of dandyism about him.”—Vol. 
ii. pp. 7—10. 


The Journal of the author’s visit to Broussa, the ancient capital 
of the Turkish Empire, is particularly interesting, as well as full 
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of amusement. The tollowing description of a “Canoss,” or “ Ca- 
vaisse,” gives a capital idea of that important personage. The 
picture of the Turk in his shop, and the shop itself, furnishes a fine 
contrast to the bustling activity ef one of our shopkeepers. 


“ Our party consisted of the minister, Mr. Goodell, and myself, of course. Mus. 
tapha, his canoss, Stephano, my valet de pied, and de chambre, for I have my ser- 
vants to do double duty, and have therefore reduced the number one half. A serrugé, 
or man to serve as guide, and to take care of the horses, which were six in number, 
including the one which earricd our beds and baggage. Mustapha, in the plenitude 
of his pride, as the leader and protector of so respectable a cavalcade, had, two days 
previously, caused his silver mounted pistols, ataghan, dagger, and fire tongs, to be 
newly burnished, and placed in the highest state of order, and also his baton of 
office, which is an ebony staff of three and a half feet in length, with a large brass 
knob, as big as the head of a good sized andiron, and a corresponding ferule of at 
least a foot long. 

““ By the bye, I must teil you what it takes to make a ‘canoss.’ First, a grave 
and respectable looking Turk, with a formidable pair of mustachios, but no beard ; 
a fiery suit of red clothes, with open sleeves to the outside jacket, which, when 
hanging at the side, give him the appearance of a man with two pair of arms, or 
doubly armed, as he in fact is. A broad leathern belt, which passes three or four 
times round his body, and over this a rich woollen one, or sometimes a cashmire. 
In the leathern belt are inserted, first, the aforesaid ‘ ataghan’ and dagger; next a 
pair of heavy and long pistols, a pair of steel tongs, inserted in a brass sheath, and 
intended for the purpose of handling coals wherewith to light his pipe or his neigh- 
bour’s; a scratching stick, a machine about two feet long, terminating like a half 
closed hand, for the purpose of seratching the back; a watch, with a long and broad 
silver chain loaded with all sorts of trinkets, and pendent nearly to the knee, or what 
answers as well, a chain without the watch. In this belt is also thrust a richly em- 
broidered purse, sometimes with, but more frequently without money. In the pre- 
sent instance, Mustapha had two hundred piasters of my money. All these things 
are stowed away in front, and appear, as a Yankee would say, ‘a pretty considera- 
ble load.’ Behind, suspended by a golden cord, and contained in a richly embroider- 
ed case, is the Koran; and by its side, tueked into the ample belt, is a rich sack, 
highly ornamented, containing half an ‘ Oke’ of the choicest smoking tobacco; also 
a bag containing his fire-works, to wit, flint, steel, and spunk. His right hand holds 
the staff of office, before described, as bright as gold, and heavy enough to knock 
down an ox; and in his left, is a pipe, almost as long as an Arab’s spear. These 
things, with half a dozen amulets about the neck, to keep off ‘the evil eye,’ a pair 
of ample red Turkish breeches, a sturdy, well-formed pair of legs, naked from the 
knee downward; a high red cap, with a full blue tassel, to cover the head, and a 
pair of loose red morocco slippers to cover the lower extremities, and you have a 
* canoss,’ armed and equipped at all points. It would do your heart good to see him 
strut under this load of furniture, not one particle of which would he be induced 
on any account to leave behind him. Being the best dressed, most completely equip- 
ped, and formidable looking personage of the company, Mustapha was sure of re- 
ceiving the homage of all the villages through which we passed, and I am sorry to 
say, that on one occasion, I caught him in the act of occupying the very best room 
and bed in the village, while { oceupied the open porch or gallery of the house, with 
nothing but a thin mattress between me and the hard oak open floor. But I must 
do him the justice to say, that the fault originated in the mistake of the villagers, 
who supposed him, as they afterward informed me, to be an aga.”—Vol. i. pp. 202 
—204. 

™ # . * * + 

“ Nothing can be more gloomy than the appearanee of things on entering a 
Turkish vilage. It is as quiet as the grave; the streets are narrow; the doors all 
shut and locked; the windows all latticed; not a human being to be seen in the 
filthy streets; a growling half-starved dog, or a bitch with her hopeful progeny, 
which depend for their subsistence on some depository of filth, is all you meet with 
of animated nature. You proceed through the inhospitable outskirts, despairing of 
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meeting wherewith to satisfy the calls of nature, or a place of shelter, when you at 
length arrive at perhaps half a dozen filthy little shops of six feet square, in eacls 
of which you discover a solitary, squatting, smoking, silent Turk. He may glance 
his eyes at you, but will not turn his head ; that would be too much trouble. Now 
investigate the contents of these shops, and you will find as follows : five or perhaps 
six girths for pack horses, made of goat’s hair; half a dozen halters for horses; 
fifteen or twenty pounds of rancid Rassian butter; a small box containing from one 
to two pounds of salt, and half a pound of ground pepper. A few bars of curd 
cheese, looking very much like Marseilles soap, not mueh better im taste, and not 
so good for digestion. One quart of black, salt olives ; half a pound of sewing twine 
cut into needle-fulls ; one clothes line, half a dozen loaves of brown bread, and two 
bunches of onions with a string of garlick. Nie times out of ten, you will find 
this to be the stock in trade of a Turkish village shop keeper; and over this, in his 
pitiful box, will he sit and smoke, day after day, without secking a purehaser, or 
apparently carmg whethcr one comes or not. If one calls and asks if he has any 
particular article, his reply is simply, without raising his eyes, ‘yoke,’ no. ‘Can 
you inform me where I may procure the article?” ‘Yoke.’ It is of no use to try 
to get any thing more out of him. He is as silent as the grave. If he has the 
article asked for, he hands it to you, and names the price. When the money is laid 
on the counter, he merely brushes it with his hand through the hole in the till, and 
then relapses into his former apathy. No compliments, no thanks for favours re- 
ceived, no ‘ eal} again if you please.” Not the slightest emotion can be discovered. 
He never raises his eyes to see who his customer is or was; he sees nothing but 
the article sold, and the money, and he would disdain to expend a breath, or per- 
form an action, that was not indispensable to the conclusion of the bargain.”—Vol. 
i. pp. 217—219. 


The Commodore’s account of the Frank doctors, who infest va- 
rious portions of the Turkish Empire, and the consternation they 


create among the good people, is amusing; and the geological fact 
in relation to mount Olympus, highly curious. 


“ The country is filled with adventurers calling themselves Frank doctors, who 
exist by their wits, and gull the Turks by cramming them with bread pills, and at 
the same time, their own pockets with piasters. If they branch out a little in their 
assumed profession, they are sure to have more sick than well in their track. Lat- 
terly, however, the Turks have become suspicious of them, and will not acknow- 
ledge themselves sick, for fear of being dosed with their poison. At every village 
through which we passed, we inquired into the health of the mhabitants, and we 
could find no one sick during our whole journey! They took us for ‘ hakims,’ (or 
doctors) and our appearance alone drove away disease. I was informed that the 
whole three who accosted me, had not among them ‘a single patient, and that no 
one in Broussa had dared to be sick sinee they had made their appearance there. I 
saw them together at the gate of the khan as I entered. It was after a short con- 
ference, in which, I have no doubt, they passed sentence of death on me, that they 
accosted me as I have described. I have often felicitated myself since, on my good 
fortune in escaping from their clutches.”—Vol. i. pp. 248, 249. 

* * * * * 


“ I observed at Broussa a marine formation that greatly surprised me, although 
I do not know why it should have done so, when so many organic remains are to 
be found in every part of the known world, and on the most elevated mountains, as 
evidence that every part of this globe has been covered, at one time or other, not 
with water alone, but with oceanic water. 

“ Organic remains of the West India snapper, a fish not known now on this side 
the Atlantic, have been shown to me, which were dug up enclosed in a species of 
stone, between slate and lime-stone, in digging a well on the Balkan mountains. 
What, after this, should surprise us? But the whole of the foundation of the plat- 
form, before alluded to, on which the old eity of Broussa was situated, and whose 
walls almost touch the precipice on which they are elevated, a preeipice of at least 
one hundred feet in height, this whole bank is of coral formation. The work of the 
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coral worm is as plainly and as distinctly to be seen, throughout this whole mass, 
as if it were but the work of yesterday. To be sure Broussa is not far elevated 
above the ocean, yet I must say that it surprised me to find such perfect coral re- 
mains there, such even as I have found among the newly-formed coral keys of that 
chain which extends itself in a curve towards the west from Cape Florida. I picked 
out many perfect pieces of coral, and brought some specimens home. You need not 
doubt that this great mass was once a coral bank, and covered by the great ocean. 
But what a beautiful puzzle this is, for the geologists to knock their heads against! 
What a puzzle for those who insist that the earth was formed as it is, in six days, 
instead of six periods, or six distinct formations ; to wit, as they are enumerated in 
the Book of Genesis,—water, earth, vegetables, fish, fowls, and animals.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 255, 256. ; 


The following description of a rare animal of the travelling 
genus, cannot but excite an acute fit of curiosity in the reader, to 
know what this ingenious person was travelling for. If he made 
as good use of his eyes and ears as of his tongue, his lordship must 
have brought home valuable stores of information. He should 
certainly come to this country, if it were only to learn the use of 
the nine parts of speech. 


“* Besides, we have a Milor Anglais here, who will be at the theatre, and we ex- 
pect a full house, as they all want to see him. He is now in the room,’ pointing 
over his shoulder. 

“I had determined to remain to see this extraordinary production of genius, but 
was struck all-aback when I was informed of the presence of his lordship, who was 
no less a personage than lord **********, in whose company I had dined and sup- 
ped, no less than five times, since I, (or rather he) came here, without ever having 
exchanged a word with him, or ever having heard him address a word to any other 
person. I have never known him to condescend to glance his eye on any one. I 
have watched him carefully, and cannot to this day swear to the colour of his eyes. 
He appears to be a most consummate fop, wrapped up in his own importance, too 
good for any person’s company; and the rest of the world, it would appear, have 
agreed to think him so too, for his lordship had not a single companion with him, 
except two Swiss boors who were lounging near the door. 

“There were some half dozen Perotes who were watching at a distance to get a 
sight of the lien, who did not think proper to make his exit. 

“The presence of this wooden lordling would have driven me from Paradise, and 
it did drive me from Prinkipo. Chalky was in sight, and the lively song, and the 
tinkling of the gay guitar came sweeping over the water. This settled the business. 
We left the sociable and no doubt improving traveller to himself, and soon after, 
were skimming the calm surface of the sea for Chalky. On passing Mijar we had 
an opportunity of seeing his lordship listlessly lounging on one of the wooden bench- 
es, swinging his right leg to and fro like a pendulum, in full consciousness of his 
dignity, and of nothing else. Lord ********** is a handsome young man, so far 
as I could get a look at his face, and of a good figure; but perhaps a more unsocial 
being does not exist.”—Vol. ii. pp. 22—24. 


There is much simple dignity in the following translation of a 
decree attached to the body of a criminal decapitated and exposed 
in the streets of Constantinople, setting forth the crime for which 
he was executed. 


“ The traitors Demetri, Stavri, and Yeni, passengers on board a vessel commanded 
by Bartholoma Ibrahim, a few days before their arrival here, murdered in the night 
the captain and six other mussulmen of the crew, took possession of the strong box, 
sunk the vessel and fled. Being arrested by the magistrate of Viras and sent here, 
after being examined before the tribunal of justice, they made a full confession of 
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their crimes. Sovercign justice demanded that they should expiate by their deaths, 
lives which had been stained by so much villany. It is in this manner that Stavr? 
(one of the threc) has been punished as an cxample to others.’"—Vol. ii. p. 207. 


It would appear from the kindness of the Turks towards the 
canine species, that the term “Christian Deg,” is not so reproach- 
ful as might be sapposed, from its application to our ideas of that 
animal. 


“J am more and more eonvinced, that for accarafe and lively description, first int- 
pressions are the best. ‘hey have a freshness about them that Is extremely attractive 
and fascinating. If you look at things too long, they grow familiar, stale, and com- 
mon-place; and as the mind becomes accustomed to them, they seem too trifling to 
mention. It is the proper course of a traveller to describe things as he secs them, 
and when the impression is the strongest. ‘The too common fault is to look beyond 
the legitimate object, and pry into history to know what a country was; not what it 
is at the present moment. Many think that they know Constantinople, because they 
have read the history of its emperors; but what was Constantinople in the time of 
Mahomed the Second, or Murad, is no longer Constantinople. Scareely a vestige 
of what it was at those periods now remains. The city and its environs have been 
destroyed time after time; generation after generation has been swept away; man- 
ners and customs, as well as dress, have altogether changed; and the Sultan, his 
officers, and the mass of the people, no longer think as they did. The Turk, in sur- 
rendering the dignity of his eliaracter, has divested himself of the power of mpress- 
ing others with the respect whieh he formerly did. ‘Fhere was a time, when the 
dogs of Constantinople were as numerous as represented by former travellers, and 
that time was not far back, Ht is within the reign of the present Sultan; and as 
late, I arm informed, as the last war with the Russians. A great searcity of provi- 
sicns, amounting alinost to famine, was then felt at Constantinople, and the great 
number of dogs within it, beeame a serious evil on account of their consumption ef 
provision, which the pious Mussulmans felt it their duty to supply them with. 

“} have already mentioned their kindness to them im carefally supplying thenr 
with water in every part of the city. They also as earefully fecd them, never de- 
stroy their young, and frequently at their death, endow hospitals where dogs are fed 
and taken care of. ‘This was formerly more the ease than it is at present. The dogs 
of Constantinople appear to have a higher degree of instinct than those of any other 
place, and it would scem that they know where benevolence may be found, A erumls 
given to a dog at your own door, attaehes him to your house for. life, and to every 
individual belonging to it. I have seen many instanees of this. You will find at the 
door or gateway of every benevolent Turk, half a dozen, or a dozen or more of these 
dumb but sagacious retainers, and they will not permit the dogs of another house 
to approach them, for fear of their encroachment on their privileges. It is the same 
with all the dogs of one street or quarter, which will nrake common cause against 
all the dogs of another strect or quarter, when sometimes a terrible battle is the eon- 
sequence. All this is true now, but net to so great an extent as it was formerly, the 
dogs not being so numerous; yet oa are fully as numerous as the hogs once were 
in the streets of New York; and I should think that there are ten dogs in any street 
of Constantinople for one dog in any street of New York. 

“ During the time of the scarcity of provisions before mentioned, the Sultan or- 
dered the dogs in Constantinople to be killed; but all the pious people, and the clergy, 
raised a hue and cry against the cruel and impious mandate; deelaring that dogs 
have souls, and that it was contrary to the precepts of the Koran to destroy them, 
What was to be done? ‘Tiicir consumption of provisions was a serious evil, and not 
to be endured. ‘To destroy them would occasion a revolution; and the Sultan was 
not in a state at that time to meet so tremendous a consequence. On consulting the 
divan, it was determined that there was no law to prevent their banishment across 
the Bosphorus to Asia, and this plan was adopted, to the no small annoyance of the 
good people of Scutary; the place selected for the banishment of the dogs within the 
walls of the city. Boats were collected at all the wharves, the dogs were put om 
board, and on the same day many thousands of them were wafted across the stream. 
The town of Scutary was filled with them; the din was horrible; they tore one an- 
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other to pieces; they penctrated into the houses, which the people were compelled 
to abandon in consequence. There was a ‘fierce civil war,’ among the canine race. 
The town was left in their possession. Remonstrances were made to the Sultan by 
the authorities and the people. ‘The dogs were ravenous. Provisions could not be 
had to satisfy them. ‘The shops were shut up, and all business was at a stand. ‘The 
town was threatened with a famine. The Sultan was compelled to fransport provi- 
sions from Constantinople to Seutary, to supply the wants of the dogs, as well as 
those of the inhabitants. The evil was increased, instead of being lessened. It be- 
came necessary to adopt some means to lessen the consumption of provision. ‘T'em- 
porary barracks were built for the dogs, and hospitals for the sick ones furnished, 
together with persons to take charge of them. ‘They were also provided with nurses. 
Soon, however, a great malady prevailed among these unfortunate animals. The 
hospitals were filled with sick ones from the barracks, and vast numbers soon died. 
The molahs, the ulemas, and the pious Mussulmans raised their hands te heaven, 
exclaiming * Mash Allah,’ and submitted to the will of God. 

“Since that period, the dogs of Constantinople have ceased to be very numerous, 
but as many of those at Scutary had the good fortune to escape the doctors’ hands, 
they have since increased to a goodly number. A stranger landing at Anadoli Es- 
calise, or the great landing place at Seutary, might for a moment think, from read- 
ing the descriptions of former travellers, that he had got among the dogs at Con- 
stantinople. 

“ You will see by the foregoing that even the dogs have changed; and the change 
ean be accounted for by facts which can be proved by thousands at this day, who 
were witnesses of the circumstances. The narrative may appear like romance, but 
1 am so well satisfied of the truth of what I have written, that I am willing to stake 
my character for veracity on it. 

“The dogs at Scutary, as well as those at Constantinople, live a life of pleasure. 
A Turkish town may be considered a dog’s paradise. But the dog whose lot is cast 
at Galata or Pera, is to be pitied, for he leads a miserable life. ‘The Franks of Pera 
and Galata have no mercy on them. The Turks, however, do not allow them to be 
killed, and endeavour as far as possible to protect them from cruelty; but the poor 
animals have a sad time of it, where charity is not felt even for human beings, mucls 
less for dogs.” —Vol. ii. pp. 295—299. 


We shall conclude our extracts with the summary of the Turkislt 
character given in the last letter of this excellent series, whieh 
strikes us as eminently just and philosophical. 


“The principle of fatality, which enters so deeply into the religion of the Turks, 
is one great basis of their habits and character. It 1s without doubt one main cause 
of their indolence, and their indifference to death whenever they think it is decreed. 
They take few precautions against any thing, and this from the settled belief, that 
all depends on Allah, and that nothing they can do, will in the slightest degree 
effect the irreversible decree of fate. Hence they take little trouble about any thing; 
if in imminent danger, instead of striving to avoid it, they go to prayers and leave 
all to Allah. Nothing but the absolute necessity of supplying the wants of nature, 
and those luxuries of coffee and opium, which habit has rendered quite as indis- 
pensable, can move to action the common people; while those who are brought up 
to public employments are susceptible to no other interests but devotion to the cause 
of Mahomet, or personal ambition, or the desire of wealth. It is astonishing how 
little avarice mingles with the desires of the lower orders in ‘Turkey; and hence, as 
I have before observed, they are by a thousand degrees the most honest people I 
have ever met with. In this respect there is not a Christian nation but might benefit 
by their example. 

“ Hospitality is another of their characteristics. It is a part of their religion, and 
enjoined upon them by Mahomet, who himself was indebted for safety to the hos- 
pitality of Medina. Charity is also another duty every where inculcated in the 
Koran. ‘They are the most charitable people in the world, and their benefactions 
are the most useful and extensive. Fountains and khans, the erections of munificent 
Mussulmen, are every where found, in situations most conducive to the comfort and 
refreshment of travellers; and it is a principle never to demand, although the poor 
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will accept of a present as a remuneration for lodging or food. In no Christian 
country, but the United States, I might rather say a portion of the United States, is 
there so much disinterestedness in this respect. The religion of the Mussulman 
imposes on him the practice of charity and hospitality. 

“It cannot be denied that the Ottomite is cruel, that is to say, careless of the lives 
of others; but so is he of his own. The truth is, that human life is not considered 
so inestimable among them, as it is held by the Christians, Every true Mussulman 
who has been constant in his devotions, as is generally the case, and above all, who 
has made a pilgrimage to Mecca, which is very common, is sure of Paradise after 
he dies, and a Paradise peculiarly agreeable to his senses as well as his imagina- 
tion. He therefore cares little for dying, except for the bodily pain, and submits his 
neck to the scymeter or the bowstring, with the same indifference that he applies 
them to the necks of others. The frequency of executions, and scenes of blood in 
Turkey, is therefore not so much the consequence of a cruel disposition as of an 
indifference to life and its enjoyments, such as philosophers inculcate as the perfec- 
tion of wisdom. Indeed I am compelled to say that the Turks are the most philo- 
sophical nation I have ever met with, though you know I have been a traveller all 
= life, and am personally familiar with the people of every quarter of the globe, 
white, black, tawny, and copper coloured; Scotch, Irish, English, French, Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, Mexicans, Jews, Turks, Armenians, Arabs, Indians, Moors, Ne- 
groes, and Hottentots. 

“If you wish me to sum up the result of all my wanderings, experience, reflec- 
tions, enjoyments, and sufferings, here it is in a few words. \ e found that there 
is not that vast disparity of wisdom, intelligence and virtue, between the different 
nations of the earth, which the vanity of every people imagines, while it arrogates 
to itself the superiority. I have found every where the faculties of the human mind, 
and the virtues of the human heart, best adapted to the attainment of happiness in 
the situation in which providence hath placed us; and above all, I have discovered 
that as one man’s meat is another man’s poison, so those who set themselves up as 
the standards of excellence, and as models to all nations in every circumstance and 
situation, are for the most part supremely ignorant blockheads, or arrogant cox- 
combs. This I take to be all that a man gets by selling his own land to go and see 
that of other people.”—Vol. ii. pp. 320—323. 


Although our extracts have been somewhat copious, yet have 
we given scarcely an idea of the great variety fa interest of the 
contents of these two volumes. The topics are of infinite variety, 
and all treated with a light and airy vigour, which, while it amuses 
the fancy, gratifies the understanding. The writer has very pro- 
perly forborne to speculate on the future prospects of this vast 
empire, or the probabilities in favour of the final success of the 
system of reform undertaken by Sultan Mahmoud. The project 
seems to us full of difficulty, but we cannot but hope it will be 
eventually accomplished. 

The account of the progress of the Lancasterian system of 
schools, incidentally given by the Commodore, materially strength- 
ens this hope. According to his account, and coming from that 
quarter, it is entitled to special consideration: the missionaries have 
succeeded to a considerable extent, especially among the Arme- 
nians, in the establishment of these institutions. It is true, they are 
prohibited the introduction of any books except such as are cal- 
culated to perpetuate their ignorance and their errors; yet still 
we believe that education of any kind not absolutely vicious, is 
better than none at all, and that, upon the whole, knowledge is 
one of the most staunch auxiliaries of morals; we do not go so 
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far as to make it synonymous with virtue, because we conceive 
such an opinion, if acted upon, would be fraught with the most 
mischievous consequences; but we think experience sustains the 
position, that in proportion as the human mind becomes enlighten- 
ed, it perceives more clearly the beauty of virtue, and the neces- 
sity of delice to the laws of the land. Great crimes very com- 
monly proceed from a want of perception of their enormity, as 
well as an insensibility, or at least an obtuse indifference to their 
consequences, both of which are equally the result of stupid igno- 
rance. 

In proportion as mankind acquire knowledge, they also acquire 
the capacity to perceive the defects of their systems of govern- 
ment, and the mode of remedying them. Hence, when a people 
become enlightened, it has invariably happened, that their govern- 
ments, aie founded on the representative principle or not, 
have gradually conformed to the changes of the human mind, or 
suffered a total revolution in consequence of opposing an irresisti- 
ble current. Knowledge, therefore, is the great basis of all reforms 
in morals, religion, and government. 

If, then, a system of education be gradually introduced among 
the Armenians and Greeks, which shall succeed in eventually 
placing them above the Turks in knowledge and morals, it would 
seem, either that the former must assume the ascendency over the 
latter, or that the latter must follow the example of the former, 
and emulate them in the acquisition of knowledge. If it should be 
objected that the pride or the indolence of the Turks will conceive 
itself degraded by following the example of those they now despise, 
it may be answered, that they will no longer despise their supe- 
riors in knowledge and virtue. The pride of man is not so steeped 
in stupidity, as not to perceive the advantages derived from supe- 
rior knowledge; and there is nothing on earth, not even wealth 
and power, to which it so willingly does homage, as to this legiti- 
mate sovereign of the world. ‘The very savages of our forests 
respect the superiority of the civilized white man, although they 
withhold all outward demonstrations; for it is, we think, utterly 
impossible for a rational being, in any circumstances whatever, 
not to respect and admire, and wish to learn, those arts, and to 
acquire that knowledge, which his own senses teach him consti- 
tute such potent auxiliaries to human happiness. 

Should, then, the tributary nations acknowledging the dominion 
of the Ottoman Porte, finally advance to a superior degree of 
knowledge, and an elevation of character, which we believe is 
almost its invariable concomitant, the contempt of the Turks will 
in all probability be changed into a respectful deference, coupled 
with a desire of imitation; for we hold it impossible for superior 
knowledge ever to forfeit the respect of ignorance, except by its 
own vices, follies, or arrogance. If our theory is well founded, it 
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would seem to follow, that an advance in knowledge in an infe- 
rior class of a nation or a community, must do one of two things 
—it must force those above to rise with them, or it will rise above, 
and place them at the bottom. Brutal force alone can prevent 
superior intelligence from assuming its proper elevation over ig- 
norance, corruption, and imbecility. 

There is a strong propensity in human nature, and indeed in all 
animals, to imitate those they think their superiors. Children imi- 
tate their parents, because they look up to them as wiser, stronger, 
and greater than themselves, and men have an innate disposition 
to make similar acknowledgments. If the proud and indolent ‘Turk 
comes to perceive, that the once despised, perhaps justly despised, 
Armenian or Greek, is gradually becoming his superior in intelli- 
gence and dignity of character, it will not be a matter of choice, 
but of necessity, for him to respect his vassal in this new charac- 
ter. The consequence is inevitable; he cannot resist the common 
jaw of his nature. He will be roused from his apathy in self-de- 
fence, and have himself to acquire that knowledge which alone 
can preserve his ancient superiority; or he will make one last 
effort to prevent its consequences, by inventing and inflicting new 
oppressions. {f he enters on the first noble ‘struggle, the Empire 
may be regenerated ; if he resorts to the other means, it may end 
in a dismemberment. 

That Sultan Mahmoud, who is unquestionably a very extraor- 
dinary man, favours the introduction of these Lancasterian schools, 
and the labours of the missionaries, in so far as this can be done 
without awakening the fears and rousing the indignation of his 
bigoted subjects, is sufficiently clear. He knows of their existence, 
and he has the power, if he pleases, of annihilating them in an 
instant. His permitting them to exist, is, therefore, evidence that 
he views them at least without hostility. From the proofs he has 
already given of a desire, nay a determination, to place, if pos- 
sible, his Empire on some sort of footing in respect to its mili- 
tary organization, with the powers of epee it is clear that he 
must, in his heart, favour the advance of his subjects in know- 
ledge, because so capacious a mind as his cannot but perceive 
that this alone can enable him to accomplish his designs. Without 
a great advance in knowledge among his people, he cannot hope 
to place his Empire on a footing of equality with the potent ene- 
mies to his throne, and hence arises the singular phenomenon of 
an uncontrolled despot, bending all the energies of his genius and 
his power, to produce a reform in his government, that must ne- 
eessarily and inevitably circumscribe his own unlimited authority. 

It is a noble and generous ambition, that of divesting himself 
thus incidentally of personal power, in order to increase that of 
the people he governs, and we wish him success in the experiment. 
That he will eventally succeed, or at least prepare the way for 
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completing the plan he has formed, is more than we shall venture 
to predict. A bigoted, uncompromising religion; a proud, igno- 
rant, and indolent people; a heterogeneous mass of subjects of 
various nations, tongues, and faiths; a host of dependant pachas, 
who acknowledge no fealty but what is wrested from them by 
force; a powerful and ambitious border Empire, once its rival, 
now its dictator, all combined, seem to indicate that the days of 
the great Empire of Mahomet, so long the terror and the scourge 
of Christendom, are numbered, and that the number is not great. 
Many indications are not wanting, to sanction a belief, that the 
very religion which forms the basis of the throne and the Empire 
of the Mussulman, and on which it rose to such a high magnifi- 
cence of power and dimensions, is about to be buried in the ruins 
of the structure it raised and supported. Stranger things than this 
have happened in former ages, and in no age of the world was 
there ever exhibited greater wonders than this age has seen— 
gee than are predicted by the most infallible apes The 
oundations of ages seem to be shaken by moral earthquakes ; the 
human mind is in a state of incubation, which, whether its product 
will be monsters or demigods, giants or pigmies, sages or cox- 
combs, none can tell; and to use the expression of the Commo- 
dore in one of his letters, “the ice of a thousand years is dissolv- 
ing.” Whether its breaking up will produce regeneration or ruin, 
must be left to that Providence which directs the course of human 
events, and prescribes bounds to the virtues as well as vices of 
mankind ;—to their ignorance and their intelligence, their weakness 
and their power. 

We cannot close this hasty and imperfect notice, without cor- 
dially recommending this work of a man always loved and ho- 
noured by his countrymen, to the notice of our readers, for its 
vivacity, its humour, its truth, and its intelligence. No book of 
travels that has come under our observation for many years past, 
and none that has ever been written on the subject of Turkey, 
better deserves their attention. It is full of fine descriptions of 
scenery; striking and accurate delineations of character and man- 
ners; amusing anecdotes, drawn from life, to the life; keen and 
sagacious observation, all clothed in a style at once so natural as 
to possess the rare charm of colloquial ease. 
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Art. V.—Document Number 36—House of Representatives—State 
Department— Twenty-third Congress—Second Session—contain- 
ing—Letter from the Secretary of State, on the subject of the 
Contract entered into by Edward Livingston, late Secretary ot 
State, with Matthew St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force, for the 
collection and publication of the Documentary History of the 
American Revolution; December 24, 1834. Read, and laid u 
on the Table.-—And, sae at made to the Hon. John Forsyth, Se- 
py kl State of the United States, now publishing under an 

on 


Act o gress, by M. St. Cram Crarxe & Peter Force. 


Wuen Sir Walter Raleigh, from his prison-window in the 
Tower, after having regarded some disturbance in the court be- 
neath, and, upon inquiry, being totally unable to find two indivi- 
duals, among the by-standers, earwitnesses and eyewitnesses of 
the transaction, who could agree in their relation of the circum- 
stances, committed to the flames a historical manuscript which 
he was at that time composing, he gave a striking illustration of 
his conviction of the uncertainty of all history. The same con- 
viction has been arrived at by every searcher after truth, from 
the time of Aristotle, who pronounced incredulity to be the source 
of all knowledge, down to that of Voltaire, who says, “ toute cer- 
titude qui n’est pas demonstration mathématique n’est qu’une ex- 
tréme probabilité: il n’y a pas d’autre certitude historique.” Nor 
has time contributed to create or to confirm a faith in the verity 
of historical records. It has rather served to strengthen distrust, 
and to swell the already ample catalogue of “historic doubts.” 
Without entering —_ the discussion of a subject, the evidences 
of which may be detected upon every page of history, ancient 
and modern; or attempting to point out the prevailing causes of 
this general uncertainty, the inquiry will be limited to our own 
country, concerning which it may be asked, whether its history 
can lay claim to any exemption from the universal reproach? a 
question, to which the reply must be in the negative. To an Ame- 
rican, this is a subject of deep importance, and worthy of most 
serious consideration ; and while we affirm, with confidence, that 
there does not exist a single history of this country which does not 
literally abound with the grossest errors, some of which, as far as 
space will permit, it will be endeavoured briefly to point out, in- 
terest should be still more strongly awakened, when it is subjoin- 
ed, as is done with equal confidence, that our country possesses 
all, or nearly all, (for many valuable documents have been lost 
beyond the possibility of recovery, among which may be noticed 
the records of the Board of War and the records and correspond- 
ence of the Treasury Board,) the materials necessary not only to 
correct the errors to which allusion has been made, but to Aen 
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its history upon an immoveable basis, and to make it, what all 
history ought to be, a record of facts, beyond cavil or doubt—a 
simple relation of what has actually occurred, clothed in the plain 
and noble garb of truth. 

To guard against the errors of history, a learned French writer 
has suggested, that, as sacred history was not the work of private 
persons, but of men who had received from God a special com- 
mission to write, so civil history should be composed by those, 
whom the sovereign power of each state might select for the pur- 
pose. But we would not rest satisfied here, and our subsequent 
remarks will abundantly show, that the ablest persons only give 
a higher sanction to error, when the materials upon which they 
are employed are false or imperfect. There is a preliminary step 
indispensably necessary.—We would require a previous and com- 
plete collection of all public documents, wherever it is possible ; 
for they constitute the only solid foundation on which perfect his- 
tory can be raised. We believe, too, that such a collection, com- 
plete ab ovo—from the very commencement, is to be found in no 
country but in these United States. We have no “ dark ages,” no 
mythology, no time beyond which the memory of man doth not 
run. The whole story includes a period of shasta history, and 
falls within the sphere of sober truth. That such a collection is 
not only practicable, but that it is actually about to be made, and 
under the sanction of this government; and further, that it is even 
in a state of considerable advancement, are facts, we apprehend, 
not familiarly and generally known; and it is for this reason that 
we have thought it proper to invite attention to a subject which 
we think can not fail to engage general attention. 

It is first necessary, however, for the purpose not only of sus- 
taining, in some degree at least, the severe and sweeping charge 
brought against American history, but also for the purpose of 
drawing thence an unanswerable argument for the importance of 
the publication in question, distinctly to point out a few of these 
errors ;—a few, we say, because volumes would be easily ex- 
hausted by any thing approaching to a copious enumeration. 

The first point selected, with a view to illustrate what has 
been said, and selected because it is familiar to every American 
reader, is, the attempt of the Mother country, in the progress of 
her cumulative tyranny, to force the article of tea into the Colo- 
nies, with the ulterior purpose of establishing the contested doc- 
trine and practice of taxation. The account of this memorable 
procedure stands prominent in every book; and yet, strange as 
it may appear, every book has given an erroneous statement 
of it. We have examined attentively numerous accounts, both 
English and American, in which 'two strikingly gross errors, (not 
to mention many subordinate and less important mistakes, which 
are found scattered among the passages,) stand out conspicuously 
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in bold relief. In all of these passages, one of the errors occurs— 
in the most part, both. This examination also exposes an import- 
ant secret, which of itself is nowise calculated to increase confi- 
dence in historical compositions, or to inspire respect for the ge- 
nerality of historians ;—and that is, that authors are accustomed 
to follow implicitly, and without investigation, what they find in 
preceding writers. Most books, indeed, are mere repetitions, and 
where the originals and models are in error, it follows, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that every new book serves only to multiply 
and perpetuate errors. This observation is not new ;’ it was fami- 
liar to former times: and a comparatively modern writer, Lord 
Bacon perhaps, observed, in a consideration of this very subject, 
that if the mirror of truth could be made to pass over what has 
been written, burning away all that had been already said, as well 
as all that was false, it would quickly appear that whole libraries 
would be reduced to a few scanty volumes. 

To appreciate duly the foregoing strictures, and to comprehend 
their applicability to the particular errors to which attention is 
now called, their sources must be visited—They are, the Annual 
Register, a magazine from which all the British authorities draw 
their facts, and Gordon’s History, the reservoir, or fountain, which 
has supplied error to American writers. The Annual Register 
states, that the tea was landed in New York, and under the guns 
5 man-of-war ; and Gordon asserts, that the tea-ship arrived at 

ew York in December 1773. Now the tea-ship, and the only one 
sent to New York, the Nancy, Captain Lockyer, never did ap- 
proach nearer to New York than Sandy Hook, and did not ar- 
rive there, till the 18th of April, 1774. These are, we repeat, strik- 
ing errors, which, like dark veins, discolour the marble which 
might have been, and ought to have been, pure.—They are un- 
pardonable errors; for, to omit reference to the proceedings of 
the committee of citizens of New York, the letter of Lieutenant- 
Governor Colden* to his government, dated on the 4th of May, 
1774, expressly states, that no application had been made to him 
for the landing of the tea. This letter (a document) would have 
corrected them both. It enclosed also a public paper, (which of 
course forms a part of the document,) but neither of these appears 
to have been consulted by the writer of the Register. As to Mr. 
Gordon, it appears, from his book, that he had examined the pa- 

rs of the day, to December, 1773, but not further. It is sl 
ble, therefore, that his statement of the arrival of the tea-ship at 
New York in December 1773, was made from recollection mere- 
ly, without examining into its accuracy.ft 

The truth is, the destruction of the tea at Boston, the return of 
the tea-ship from Philadelphia, and the landing and storing of the 


* See Parliamentary History, vol. 18, p. 119. 
+ Gordon’s Preface is worthy of attention. 
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tea in Charleston, South Carolina, took place about the same time, 
in 1773, when all the colonies were in a state of great excitement. 
The arrival of the tea-ship at New York was four months after- 
wards. The fever of excitement had abated, and cool reflection 
had supervened. The tea question in all its bearings was fully dis- 
cussed, and the people adhered to their first determination—that 
the tea should not be landed under any circumstances. They did 
prevent the landing of the tea, but there was no excitement, no 
violence, no mob, no riot. The difference in time lends a very 
diflerent aspect to the proceedings in New York, but this is a view 
of the subject which is not taken in any of the books. The writers 
who follow the Annual Register, say the tea was landed, &c., in 
1773; those who follow Gordon, (and notice New York at all,) 
say the tea was not landed, but that the ship arrived there in 1778, 
and, when they give the month, say, it arrived there in December 
of that year. 

The passage in the Annual Register, omitting that portion which 
does not especially bear upon this country, runs thus— 


“ As the time approached when the arrival of the tea-ships, for the execution of 
the new plan, was expected, the people assembled at different places, in great bo- 
dies, and began to take such measures as seemed most effectual to prevent the land- 
ing of the cargoes. The tea consignees, who had been appointed by the India Com- 
pany, were obliged, in most places, (and in some, at the peril of property, if not of 
life,) to relinquish their appointments, and to enter into public engagements not to 
act in that capacity. Committees were appointed by the people in different towns 
and provinces, whom they armed with such powers as they supposed themselves 
enabled to bestow. They were authorized to inspect merchants’ books, to propose 
tests, to punish those whom they considered as contumacious, by the dangerous 
proscription of declaring them enemies to their country, and of assembling the peo- 
ple when they thought necessary. In a word, their powers were as indefinite as 
the authority under which they acted. In the tumultuous assemblies, which were 
frequently held upon this occasion, numberless resolutions were passed, extremely 
derogatory with respect to the authority of the supreme legislature. Inflammatory 
handbills, and other seditious papers, were continually published ; nor were the con- 
ductors of newspapers, nor the writers of pamphlets, much more guarded in their 
conduct, or temperate in their manner. Even at Philadelphia, which had been so 
long celebrated for the excellency of its police and government, and the temperate 
manners of its inhabitants, printed papers were dispersed, warning the pilots on the 
river Delaware, not to conduct any of those tea-ships into their harbour, which were 
only sent out for the purpose of enslaving and poisoning all the Americans; at the 
same time giving them clearly to understand, it was expected that they would ap- 
ply their knowledge of the river, under the colour of their profession, in such a man- 
ner as would effectually secure their country from so imminent a danger. At New 
York, in a similar publication, those ships are said to be loaded with the fetters 
which had been forged for them in Great Britain, and every vengeance is denounced 

ainst all persons who dare, in any manner, contribute to the introduction of those 
chains. All the colonies seem to have instantly united in this point. In general 
the commissioners for the sale of tea having been obliged to relinquish their em. 
ployment, and no other persons daring to receive the cargoes which were consigned 
to them, the masters of the tea-vessels, from these circumstances, as well as from 
a knowledge of danger, and the determined resolution of the people, readily com- 
plied with the terms which were prescribed, of returning directly to England, with- 
out entangling themselves by any entry at the custom houses. At New York it was 
indeed landed under the cannon of a man-of-war. But the ment there were 
obliged to consent to its being locked up from use.”—An Register, 1774, p. 50. 
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Here are three errors:—The tea. was neither /anded nor locked 
up—the government was not referred to on the subject—gave no 
consent or order, and did not interfere with it, nor attempt to act 
in opposition to the public opinion; though at this time, April 23, 
1774, it was known in New York what course the Parliament 
would take for the punishment of Boston for the destruction of the 
tea there, in the December previous. 

The passage from Gordon is as follows: 


“ At New York, when Captain Sears and Captain M’Dougall heard that the tea 
was to be sent, they concluded that an opposition to it was necessary, and agreed 
upon contriving to unite the tea-smugglers, the merchants, and the sons of liberty 
in that service; and that Captain M’Dougall should write against the design of in- 
troducing and vending the tea agreeable to the ministerial plan, but should remain 
concealed as the author. A few of each class were called together, and the mode 
of opposition settled. Publications, tending to spread and increase the alarm of 
imminent danger to the liberties of the country, appeared periodically. As the time 
approached for the arrival of the tea-ships, the publications became more spirited 
and threatening. (Nov. 5.) A handbill, addressed to the friends of liberty and com- 
merce, was circulated through the city, calculated to provoke resentment against all 
the encouragers of the tea-plan, Afterward, written papers were stuck up at the 
coffee house, and other places, (Nov. 8) menacing destruction to any person who 
should accept a commission for the sale of the Kast India Company’s teas, or be an 
accessal y: In rather more than a week, there was published (Nov. 18) a paper 
signed Legion, addressed to the stated pilots of the port, and all others whom it 
might concern, directing them how to proceed in reference to any tea-ship, and 
requiring them, at their peril, not to bring them any farther than the Hook. In 
another paper, signed the Mohawks, the tea-ship is said to be laden with fetters, 
forged for them in Great Britain; and every vengeance is denounced — all 
| ewe who dare in any manner contribute to the introduction of these chains. Jn 

cember, the l.ondon, Captain Chambers, and the tea-ship, arrived on the same 
day ; the former came up directly to the wharf, the other remained at the Hook, 
and was watched till she returned, by a vessel stationed there for that purpose. On 
her arrival, a committee waited on the consignees, who, agreeable to a former pro- 
mise, assured them that they would neither receive nor sell the tea, as it came liable 
to an American duty. Captain Chambers ventured to bring seventeen chests on a 
private account, which were taken, and thrown overboard into the harbour. Had 
the Company’s ship come to the wharf, she would probably have been burnt, for 
Captain Sears and five others had determined upon it, and provided themselves with 
combustibles for that purpose. At Philadelphia, printed papers were dispersed, 
warning the Delaware pilots not to conduct any of the tea-ships into harbour, as 
they were only sent for the purpose of enslaving and poisoning the Americans ; and 
at the same time plainly intimating that it was expected they would apply their 
knowledge of the river, under the colour of their profession, so as effectually to 
secure their country from so imminent a danger. In most places the consignees 
were obliged to relinquish their appointments, and to enter into engagements not 
to act in that capacity, and no other persons daring to receive the cargoes consign- 
ed to them, the captains of the New York and Philadelphia ships, from these cir- 
cumstances, and the knowledge of the risk they ran from the determined resolution 
of the people, concluded upon returning directly to Great Britain, without entan- 

ling themselves by an entry at the custom houses. But it was otherwise in the 
assachusetts.”* 


These extracts should be followed by a brief statement of the 
facts, and a reference to dates and public proceedings at New 


* Gordon's History of the American Revolution, 1788, yol. ii. p. 218, &e. New 
York, 1801. 
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York, without which the reader will scarcely be able to perceive 
how very imperfect are all the accounts, not only in the extracts, 
but also in the numerous authors to which a reference will pre- 
sently be given; but we are compelled to rest satisfied by direct- 
ing attention to some accurate documentary information on this 
subject, communicated by Mr. Force, in the Military and Naval 
Magazine of the United States, Volume V., No. 4, June, 1835— 
page 261, et seq. 

he length of these quotations, and the abundant matter on 
hand for other illustration of the subject under review, forbid our 
entering any further upon what the host of writers following these 
two authorities have little more than repeated; but a Rieu 
here to a sufficiently ample list of books, will enable the reader, 
desirous of pursuing the inquiry, to judge whether any unfairness 
or unjust severity attaches to our animadversions. The catalogue 
will be given, as nearly as possible, in the order of time. 

1779. History of the War in America, from 1764 to the time of 
Gen. Gage’s arrival at Boston, in 1774. London, printed; 
Boston, reprinted, by T. & J. Fleet, 1780. pp. 75—78. 

1780. Impartial History of the War in America to the end of the 
year 1779, pp. 107—109. London, 1780. 

1781. Abbé Raynal’s Revolution of America, p. 10. Salem, 1782. 
Peters’ General History of Connecticut, p. 385. London, 
1781. 

Andrews’ History of the War with America, &c. Vol. it. 
. 104—108. London, 1785. 
1785. Ramsay’s History. Revolution in South Carolina. Vol. ii. 
. 15. Trenton, 1785. 

1789. The same, Vol. ii. p. 128. Trenton, 1811. 

1790. Anderson’s Origin of Commerce, continued by Mr. Coombe, 
Vol. v. p. 220. Dublin, 1790. 

Coote’s History of England, Vol. ix. p. 356. London, 1802. 

1794. Stedman’s History of the American War, Vol. i. p. 85. Lon- 
don, 1794. 

1795. Winterbotham’s America, Vol. i. p. 458. New York, 1796. 
Guthrie’s Modern Geography: first American edition. Vol. 
ii. p. 251. April 27, 1795. 

1798. History of the British Empire, from 1765 to 1783. Vol. i. p- 
101. Philadelphia, 1798. 

1800. Russell’s History of America, Vol. ii. p. 459. London, 1800. 

1805. Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, Vol. iii. p. 545. Lon- 
don, 1805. 

Mrs. Mercy Warren’s History of the American Revolution, 
Vol. i. p. 101. Boston, 1805. 

1808. Ramsay’s History of the United States, Vol. i. p. 870. Phi- 

ladelphia, 1818. 
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1809. Botta’s History of the War of the Independence of the 
United States, Vol. i. p. 109, &c. Boston, 1826. 

1811. Guthrie’s System of need Geography: seventh edition. 

p. 338, 339. London, 1811. 

1813. Bigland’s History of England, Vol. ii. p. 343. New York, 
1814. 

1819. Sanford’s History of the United States before the Revolu- 
tion, p. 200. 

1821. Butler’s Complete History of the United States of America, 
Vol. iii. p. 60, &c. Hartford, 1821. 

1822. Paul Allen’s History of the American Revolution, Vol. i. p. 
167. Baltimore, 1822. 

1823. Tudor’s Life of Otis, p. 413. Boston, 1823. 

1824. Marshall’s History of the American Colonies, pp. 398, 399. 
Morse’s Annals of the American Revolution, p. 175. 

1828. Pitkin’s History of the United States, Vol. i. pp. 262, 263. 

1829. Macauley’s History of New York, p. 85. Albany, 1829. 
T. F. Gordon’s History of Pennsylvania, p. 480, &c. Phila- 
delphia, 1829. 
Holmes’s Annals of America, Vol. ii. p. 18, &c. Cambridge, 
1829. 

1830. Hinton’s History of the United States, Vol. i. p. 308. Lon- 
don, 1830. 

1831. M’Mahon’s Historical View of Maryland, pp. 401, 402. 

1834. T. F. Gordon’s History of New Jersey, p. 153. Trenton, 
1834. 
Wilson’s History of the American Revolution, p. 94. Balti 
more, 1834. 
Life of Alexander Hamilton, by J. C. Hamilton, Vol. i. p. 
20. New York, 1834. 
Bissett’s George III., Chapter xii. p. 300. 
Miller’s History of Great Britain, from the death of George 
III. to the Coronation of George IV., p. 83. 
Belshani’s Great Britain, Vol. vi. p. 43. London, 1811. 

We regret the impossibility of presenting, at full length, the pas- 
sages to which these references relate, that it might be perceived 
at a glance, the manner in which history is commonly written. 
We have perused them attentively, and they form a curious and 
instructive study. We regret it the more, because few may have 
the time or the inclination to examine for themselves, and some 
may not have access to the gay works to which references 
are made. The list might be easily enlarged, and it is believed 
the same chief errors, as well as minor errors, would still recur; 
nay, we might almost challenge the production of a single history 
in which a true account of this momentous event of our Revolu- 
tion is to be found. These and the innumerable other errors with 
which the history of our Revolution is now disfigured, will never 
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‘be corrected until the publication of the documents to which we 
have adverted, and of which we will speak more 7 hereafter. 

A common source of error in our books, is to be found in the 
neglect of dates, of which an example has just been given; a re- 
mark which tends to display still further the importance of docu- 
ments, which it is understood are always exactly dated. The 
value of a date is manifest when we contemplate each historical 
fact as a link in the long chain of events. It is a singular fact, and 
one worthy of being recorded, that, among the letters of General 
Washington, numerous as they are, and written often under pecu- 
liar circumstances, this omission is so very rare that one only is now 
recollected—there may possibly be two, or even three; but gene- 
rally they are given with scrupulous exactness. To illustrate the 
evil consequences of this neglect of dates, no matter from what 
cause it may spring, a striking fact ry d be cited in English his- 
tory, and it is pointed out by one of the most recent and most 
eminent writers on Chronology.* “The consequence,” says Sir 
Harris Nicholas, “ of this neglect of a subject on which all dates 
in English history, all records, and, consequently, all historical 
accuracy, depend, is shown in a manner which is humiliating to 
our national literature, inasmuch as in the celebrated collection of 
documents, printed by Rymer in his Faedera, at the expense of the 
public, in the time of queen Anne, numerous instruments of all 
reigns, from Richard the first to Edward the fourth, are misplaced 
by one entire year.” 

But a still better illustration of the value of documents would 
be obtained by confining our attention to some single point of his- 
tory—for example, the action of the colonies preceding, and caus- 
ing the first congress, by which is meant that of 1774, which may 
be properly so called. 'To one who has studied the copious docu- 
ments relating to that great event, the journal of congress itself 
must appear eminently meagre and defective. The accounts given 
by Gordon and Pitkin, though the fullest and best, perhaps, are 
still not only imperfect and unsatisfactory; but they do not all con- 
vey to the mind the true state of feeling which existed among the 
people at the time, which can only be seen and appreciated by a 
close and attentive reading of the documents in which that feeling 
is expressed and embodied. It was our purpose to transcribe at 
least one or two specimens of these deol interesting papers, but 
the narrow limits, of which we have before complained, again 
interpose an effectual barrier to its execution. We have now lying 
before us on our table, a collection in manuscript of these docu- 
ments, which would form a volume of themselves. They consist 
of the proceedings of the people in the different colonies in oppo- 
sition to the tyrannical acts of parliament, the resolutions entered 


* The Chronology of History, by Sir Harris Nicholas. Preface, pp. vii. viii- 
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into at county and other meetings, and the communications mu- 
tually addressed by the various committees of correspondence in 
all the colonies—all manifesting, step by step, the progress of the 
gross revolution of sentiment, which had been advancing a aril 

ut systematically, for a period of nearly ten years, through the 
country—and all pointing to the adoption of a great national con- 
gress, as the only effectual method of preparing the country for 
the terrible impending struggle, from which, however, there did 
not any where appear the slightest inclination or intention to 
shrink. To this portion of our history, justice has not yet been 
done, nor will it be, until the publication of the documents from 
which alone the sentiment of the whole country at that interesting 
conjuncture can be gathered. 

And now, as we have entered upon the ungracious office of ex- 
posing faults, let us turn to Botta, who, though not the first in 
time, appears, by general consent, to be regarded as the chief in 
merit. As evidence of the very high opinion entertained of the 
merit of this historian, it will be sufficient to cite the eulogium of 
Mr. Jefferson, who, besides other praise, says, “ We must thank 
him (Botta,) too, for having brought within the compass of three 
volumes every thing we wish to know of that war, &c., &c.,” that 
“he has had the faculty of sifting the truth of facts from our own 
histories with great judgment, &c.,” and further, that, “ when the 
superiority of the work over every other on the same subject shall 
be made known, I think ‘it will be the common manual of our 
Revolutionary history.” This is lofty praise, and from a high 
source, and it seems to be acted upon by our government at this 
very moment without the least distrust or suspicion; for by the 
regulations of the navy, Botta has been selected as the text book 
of our revolutionary history, and is supplied regularly for the use 
of our ships of war. We wish it to be understood that we are not 
insensible to the real merits of this distinguished writer; but the 
merit of accuracy must be withheld, and abounding with the most 
palpable blunders, as he most certainly does, we feel inspired to 
ye that the day is not far distant when his work will cease to 

“the common manual of our Revolutionary history.” There 
is an air of romance about this writer, that carries away the read- 
er, and a way of melting down his materials, true and false, which 
renders it difficult to separate them—to lay the finger upon that 
which is wrong, and to discriminate it from that which is right. 
Nothing but the most skilful and elaborate analysis can enable us 
to do this, nor is this to be expected till those accurate tests, the 
documents, shall provide the new process to which his work, in 
common with all others on American history, is to be subjected. 

As it is our purpose, on a future occasion, to make Botta’s his- 
tory the subject * a distinct article, where it is proposed to ex- 
amine many of his statements documentarily, we will not apologize 
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in this place, if our remarks should not prove sufficient in the read- 
er’s opinion to sustain the severity of our criticism. 

Speaking of the bill for imposing a stamp duty, Botta says,— 

“The memorials, the remonstrances, the petitions, of the American provinces, 
were rejected. The bill for imposing a stamp duty was therefore submitted to par- 
liament in its session of 1765. It is easy to imagine with what animation it was 
discussed. It may be doubted whether upon any other occasion, either in times 
past or present, there has been displayed more vigour or acuteness of intellect, more 
love of country, or spirit of party, or greater splendour of eloquence, than in these 
debates. Nor was the shock of opinions less violent without the walls of Westmin- 
ster. All Europe, it may be said, and especially the commercial countries, were at- 
tentive to the progress and to the decision of this important question.”* 

This is a most eloquent and imposing account, but it is totally 
untrue, and one is at a loss to imagine from whence it could have 
been obtained. Did the author get it from the “ Debates in Par- 
liament?” no! for there it is said —* As these resolutions were the 
foundation of the famous stamp act, it will not be improper to take 
notice of a particular circumstance relative to them; and of part 
of the argument which was urged without doors, (for very litile 
was said within,) for and against that measure, as extracted from 
the papers and pamphlets published at the time.”+ Was it derived 
from the Parliamentary history? most certainly not! for there we 
read that “this act passed the commons almost without debate; 
two or three spoke against it, but without force or apparent inte- 
rest, except a vehement harangue from Col. Barré, &c., &c.,”t 
and if these be not satisfactory, the unquestionable testimony of 
Mr. Burke may be quoted,—* As to the fact of a strenuous oppo- 
sition to the stamp act,” says he, “I sat as a stranger in your gal- 
lery when the act was under consideration. Far from any thing 
inflammatory, I never heard a more languid debate in this house. 
No more than two or three gentlemen, as I remember, spoke 
against the act, and that with great reserve, and remarkable tem- 
per. There was but one division in the whole progress of the bill, 
and the minority did not reach to more than thirty-nine or forty. 
In the house of lords I do not recollect that there was any debate 
or division at all. I am sure there was no protest. In fact, the 
affair passed with so very, very little noise, that in town they 
scarcely knew the nature of what you were doing.”§ 

Another extract from Botta, relating to the same period of time, 
and the extracts from several authors on the same subject, cor- 
rected by the correspondence to which they all relate, and which 
they have all mutilated, exhibit a striking example of the manu- 
facturing of history. 


“The very night it (the Stamp Act) was passed, Dr. Franklin, who was then in 
London, wrote to Charles Thomson, afterwards Secretary of Congress—‘ the sun 


* Book I. p. 38. 

t See Debates in Parliament, Vol. iv. p. 251—note. 
t See Parliamentary History, Vol. xvi. p. 37. 

§ Speech, April 19, 1774. 
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of liberty is set; the Americans must light the lamps of industry and economy.’ To 
which Mr. Thomson answered— Be assured we shall light torches of quite another 
sort.’ Thus predicting the convulsions that were about to follow.”* 


f 
We will now give the letters themselves of Franklin and Thom- 
son, extracted from the Pennsylvania Gazette, of March 6, 1766, 2 
which will expose the error of Botta, and-of the others who will 
be cited presently. 


“To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 

“ Sir:—I make no apology for presenting to the public, through the channel of 
your useful paper, the following letters, as they contain the sentiments of two gen- 
tlemen of acknowledged abilities and integrity, upon a subject which is of the last 
consequence to the peace and safety, union, dignity, and stability of the British 
Empire. “Yours, W.S.” 


“ Extract of a letter from a North American (Dr. Franklin) to his friend in Ame- 
rica (Charles Thomson,) dated July 11, 1765. 

“* Depend upon it, my good friend, that every possible step was taken to prevent 
the passage of the Stamp Act. But the tide was too strong against us. The nation 
was provoked by American claims of Independence, and all parties joined in resolv- 
ing by this act to settle the point. We might as well have hindered the sun’s ae 
But since it is down, my friend, and it may be long ere it rises again, let us make 
as good a night of it as we can, We may still light candles. Frugality and industry 
will go a great way towards indemnifying us, Idleness and pride tax with a heavier 
hand than kings and parliaments. If we can get rid of the former, we may easily 
bear the latter. Our country produces, or is capable of producing, all the necessa- 
ries of life; the wasting superfluities come from hence, Let us have but the wisdom 
to be content for a while with our own, and this country will soon feel, that its loss, 
in point of commerce, is infinitely more than its gain in taxes.’” 


“The answer, dated Philadelphia, 24th September, 1765. 

“* Yes, my friend, I grant that ‘idleness and pride tax with a heavier hand than 
kings and parliaments,’ and that, ‘frugality and industry will go a great way to- 
wards indemnifying us.’ But the misfortune is, the very thing that renders indus- 
try necessary, cuts the sinews of it. With industry and frugality, the subjects of 
Eastern tyrants might be wealthier than those of England and Holland. But who 
will labour or save, who has not a security in his property? When people are taxed 
by their own representatives, though the tax is high, they pay it cheerfully, from a 
confidence that no more than enongh is required, and that a due regard is had to 
{ the ability of the giver. But when a tax is laid merely to ‘settle the point of inde- 





7 pendence,’ and when the quantity of the tax depends on the caprice of those who 
tT have the superiority, and who will doubtless lay it heavier in order to bring down 
] the spirits or weaken the power of those who claim independence, what encourage- 


ment is there to labour or saye? The wealth we thereby acquire, will be a new 
motive which fear or avarice will suggest, to tax us anew. No wonder then if peo- 
ple will choose to live poor and lazy, rather than labour to enrich their task-masters, 
or furnish matter for new oppression. There never was any mention of the Colonies 
aiming at Independence till the ministry began to abridge them of their liberties. 
I will venture to affirm, and to you I can appeal for the truth of what I say, that 
history cannot show a people so numerous, so far removed from the seat of royalty, 
who were so loyal, so attached to their king, and who at the same time had such 
sentiments of liberty, as the British American Colonies. How long this will con- 
tinue, God knows. 

“* The sun of liberty is indeed fast setting, if not down already in the American 
Colonies. But I much fear, instead of the candles you mention being lighted, you 
will hear of the works of darkness. They are in general alarmed to the last degree. 
The colonies expect, and with reason expect, that some regard shall be had to their 
liberties and privileges, as well as trade. They cannot bring themselves to believe, 
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nor can they see how England with reason or justice expects that they should have 
encountered the horrors of a desert, borne the attacks of barbarous savages, and at 
the expense of their blood and treasure settled this country to the great emolument 
of England, and after all, quietly submit to be deprived of every thing an English- 
man has been taught to hold dear. 

“«It is not property only we contend for. Our liberty, and most essential privi- 
leges, are struck at. Arbitrary courts are set over us, and trials by juries taken 
away. The press is so restricted that we can not complain. An army of mercena- 
ries threatened to be billeted on us; the sources of our trade stopped; and to com- 
plete our ruin, the little property we had acquired, taken from us, without even 
allowing us the merit of giving it. I really dread the consequence. 

“«'The parliament insist on a power over all the liberties and privileges claimed 
by the colonies, and hence require a blind obedience and acquiescence in whatever 
they do. Should the behaviour of the colonies happen not to square with these sove- 
reign notions (as I much fear it will not,) what remains but by violence to compel 
them to obedience. Violence will beget resentment, and provoke to acts never dreamt 
of. But I will not anticipate evil—I pray God avert it. 

“*T congratulate you on the change of the ministry. We hope for much good 
from it. For such seems the state of the British Constitution at present, that from 
them we are to look for good or ill. Heretofore we have been taught to look for 
redress from another quarter. 

“+¢T am, dear sir, your affectionate friend.’ ” 


The passages from several other authors, of which we spoke, 
will pow be extracted. Gordon says:— 


“The night after it (the Stamp Act) was passed, Dr. Franklin wrote Mr. Charles 
Thomson, ‘the sun of liberty is set; you must light up the candles of industry and 
economy.’ Mr. Thomson answered, he was apprehensive that other lights would 
be the consequence, and predicted the opposition that followed.”* 


And Ramsay,— 


“The Bill met with no opposition in the House of Lords; and on the 22d of 
March, 1765, it received the royal assent. The night after it passed, Dr. Franklin 
wrote to Mr. Charles Thomson, ‘the sun of liberty is set; you must light up the 
candles of industry and economy.’ Mr. Thomson answered; ‘I was apprehensive 
that other lights would be the consequence’—and he foretold the opposition that 
shortly took place.”t 


Paul Allen,— 


“The bill was passed by the Commons, and met with no opposition at all in the 
House of Lords. On the 22d of the same month (March 1765,) it received the royal 
assent, and became a.monument of ministerial folly. Soon after the passage of the 
act, Dr. Franklin, in a letter to Mr. Charles Thomson, afterwards Secretary to 
Congress, has these words: ‘ The sun of liberty is set, you must light up the candles 
of industry and economy.’ ”t 


T. F. Gordon,— 


“'The Stamp Act was passed with slight opposition in the Commons, and with 
unanimity by the Lords. Dr. Franklin laboured earnestly to avert a measure which 
his sagacity and extensive acquaintance with the American people, taught him was 
pregnant with danger to the British empire; but he entertained not the idea that it 
would be forcibly resisted. He wrote to Mr. Charles Thomson: ‘ The sun of liberty 
is set, you must light up the candles of industry and economy.’ To which Mr. 
Thomson replied, ‘he was apprehensive that other lights would be the conse- 
quence.’ ’’§ 


* History of the American Revolution, Vol. i. p. 115. 

+ Ramsay’s History of the United States, Vol. i. p. 337. 
t American Revolution, Vol. i. p. 70. 

§ History of Pennsylvania, page 432. 
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And Butler— 


“When the Bill had passed, Dr. Franklin (then in London) wrote Mr. Charles 
‘Thomson, at Philadelphia, a letter, in which he thus expresses himself—* The sun 
of liberty is set; you must light up the candles of industry and economy.’ To 
which Mr. Thomson replied—I fear other lights may become necessary.’ ”* 


And lastly, for it would be superfluous to proceed any further, 
Winterbotham has it— 

“ The Bill met with no opposition in the House of Lords, and on the 22d of 
March, 1765, it received the royal assent. The night after it passed, Dr. Franklin 
wrote to Mr. Charles Thomson— The sun of liberty is set, you must light up the 


candles of industry and economy.’ Mr. Thomson answered— He was apprehen- 
sive that other lights would be the consequence.’ + 


A single glance now upon another work, for an error on a 
different subject. In Mrs. Mercy Warren we read, that John 
Hancock “ was chosen to preside in the respectable Assembly of 
Delegates, avowedly on the sole principle of his having been pro- 
scribed by General Gage.”{ Mr. Hancock was chosen President 
of Congress on the 24th of May, 1775, the date of its assembling; 
and General Gage’s Proclamation was not issued till the 12th of 
the following June—an error which, we may here remark, has 
been copied into our own journal.§ 

We are also told, that “Congress had, about this time, (that is, 
in June, 1775,) adopted the resolution to advise each of the colo- 
nies explicitly to renounce the government of Great Britain, and 
to form constitutions of government for themselves,”|| and yet the 
resolution here referred to was not adopted by Congress till May 
10th, 1776, nearly a year afterwards. 

But to descend to a more recent book, and to a circumstance 
of less moment. Mr. Sedgwick, in his Life of William Livingston, 
has given a letter from that gentleman to Henry Laurens, Presi- 
dent of Congress, the object of which is to bring to the attention 
of that body the claims of the Jersey militia, which is dene in a 
striking and humorous way through the medium of a dream which 
he relates. In that dream a fairy is made to deliver to the dreamer 
gyn of “facts,” signed “ Oberon, Chief of the Fairies,”—and 

r. Livingston, when he again wrote to Mr. Laurens, makes this 
remark—“I am much more pleased with the old man’s dream 
amended, than I was with the original, and the conclusion I like 


* History of the United States, vol. iii. page 16. 

+ History of America, vol. i. p. 430. For a documentary history of the Stamp 
Act, we embrace with pleasure this opportunity of referring the reader, for his own 
satisfaction, and as properly illustrative of the subject of this article, to the 10th 
volume of Force’s National Calendar, for the year 1832. It was prepared by Mr. 
Force himself. 

¢ Warren’s History of the American Revolution, vol i. p. 214. 

§ See Am. Quart. Review, No. 2. p. 406. 

|| Warren’s Hist. See note at foot of page 225, vol. i. 

T See Life, &c. page 305. 
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extremely.” The remark made by the biographer plainly shows 
that he did not at all understand the matter; for he says, “ To the 
complaint made in this fictitious dream, Laurens sent the appa- 
rently satisfactory reply alluded to in the foregoing letter :” but 
Mr. Eivteenton, in the following letter, alludes, not to a “ reply,” 
but to the “dream amended,” which he likes better than the “ ori- 
ginal.” The simple fact is, that Mr. Laurens made several altera- 
tions in Mr. Livingston’s dream, and had published it in the Penn- 
sylvania Packet, at the time, under the signature of “An Old 
Man”—the “ conclusion,” also, had been added by Mr. Laurens. 

The indulgence of the reader is requested for a few moments 
longer, and then this portion of the subject will be dismissed. That 
which we are about to mention belongs to the history of New Jer- 
sey, and is prompted by a singular omission in a History of that 
state very recently published by Mr. Thomas F. Gordon. The 
importance and interest of the subject will admit of some detail. 
New Jersey, in December, 1775, had not yet abandoned all hope 
of a settlement of the difficulties between the Colonies and Great 
Britain, on constitutional principles; that is, without an entire sepa- 
ration from the parent state. The Assembly, then in session, (the 
last one held under the royal government,) as a final effort to ob- 
tain such an accommodation, had determined to petition the King 
once more, but after the petition had been prepared, and at the 
very eve of its adoption, it was abandoned by an unanimous vote 
of the House. The following is a history of this affair—On the 
15th November, a letter from Richard Penn and Arthur Lee, in 
London, stating that the petition of the General Congress to his 
Majesty had been presented, and that no answer would be given, 
for reasons assigned, was laid before the Assembly. On the same 
day, Mr. Kinsey and Mr. De Hart, two of the delegates from 
New Jersey to the Congress, had resigned; for which step the 
latter had assigned as a reason, that all prospect of obtaining an 
accommodation by constitutional measures seemed hopeless. Their 
resignations were accepted on the 22d, and the House authorized 
the three remaining delegates (Stephen Crane, William Living- 
ston, and Richard Smith,) to represent the colony. On the 28d, 
24th, and 25th, various petitions of divers freeholders of the city 
and county of Burlington, were presented, denouncing the idea of 
independency on Great Britain, then openly avowed, and urging 
the propriety of further petitioning his Majesty, and after con- 
sideration by the House, resolutions were entered into, instructing 
the delegates to act accordingly, and another petition was even 
drawn up by a committee appointed for the purpose. On the 5th 
December, the House resolved itself into a committce of the whole, 
upon this petition to the King, and it was unanimously agreed to 
quash it. 

This resolution exhibits a sudden change in the views of the 
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Assembly. Mr. De Hart thought there was no prospect ef an 
accommodation on constitutional principles, and resigned. The 
Assembly thought otherwise, and proceeded to make another 
effort. Although their previous petition remained unanswered, and 
they were informed that the petition from the Congress would net 
be answered, yet it was hoped that some good effect might be 
produced by a new petition. A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed to ee wer one; it had been prepared, presented, read 
twice, and in the last stage of proceedings upon it, was suddenly 
stopped—the House unanimously resolved that the measure was 
inexpedient. 

This change had been produced by the action of another body. 
The Continental Congress, then in session, being made acquainted 
with the proceedings of the Assembly of New Jersey, and fearing 
the consequences of the separate action of that colony—Resolved, 
on the 4th December, “that in the present state of affairs it will 
be very dangerous to the liberties and welfare of America, if any 
Colony should separately petition the King, or either House of Par- 
liament.” A committee, consisting of Messrs. Dickinson, Wythe, 
and Jay, was appointed to confer with the Assembly of New Jer- 
sey. On the next day, December 5th, this committee attended at 
Burlington, and were admitted to a hearing by the Assembly. 
Each one of the committee addressed the House. The following 
is the substance of Mr. Dickinson’s speech, as it was taken for 
the Governor by one of his friends in the Assembly. As the 
manuscript from which it is copied, notices also Mr. Jay and Mr. 
Wythe, we will give an exact transcript of it. It forms a most 
interesting and invaluable document. 


“ Notes of what Mr. Dickinson said before the House of Assembly. (The words 
scored are his own words.) 

“ He began, by informing the House, that the Congress, alarmed at the reports 
of the House going to petition the King, had taken the matter into their serious con- 
sideration, the result was, that he and his colleagues were deputed to wait on the 
House. He then began with the first Congress—their first meeting to appease the 
disorders occasioned by oppressive acts of Parliament. Their humble petition and 
declaration of rights, which was approved of by all America, particularly by this 
House, which adopted in great part the very words—but the Congress petition was 
rejected, and Britain prepared for war; she had been taught to believe we were a 
rope of sand, and would not fight. To divide us, the Resolution of 20th February 
was sent, but which Congress rejected—Pennsylvania rejected—and this House, 
to their honour, in a most manly manner, in their excellent address to their Gover- 
nor, rejected. In the spring, General Gage sent a detachment to Lexington, which, 
without cause, put to death some Americans, but in the end were forced to retreat 
shamefully. 

“ When the new Congress met, a general ferment was raised through the Colo- 
nies, and an universal union ;—Had the Congress then drawn the sword,and thrown 
away the scabbard, all lovers of oo all honest and virtuous men, would have 
applauded them ; but they again humbly petitioned—sent it by the Hon. Mr. Penn 
—(which he would not have the House believe was rejected because no answer was 

: *4 == answer was ever given to petitions unless received on the throne— 

nduct of Parliament and administration would be the only answer-—— 
it was received, and some proposals, or an Act of Parliament, would 
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be the consequence.) He then went on—But it was necessary to convince Britain 
that we would fight, and were not a rope of sand—therefore an army was formed, 
§c.— Expedition against Canada—Success attended us every where—The savages 
who were to be let loose to murder our women and children, were our friends—The 
Canadians fought in our cause—and Canada, from whence armies were to overrun 
us, is conquered in as few months as it took Britain years—We have nothing to 
Sear but from Europe, 3000 miles distant—But a country so united cannot be con- 
ered. 

ue The eyes of all Europe are upon us—Until this controversy, the strength and 
importance of this country were not known— The nations of Europe look with jealous 
eyes on the struggle—Britain has natural enemies—France and Spain—Should we 
be unsuccessful in the next campaign, France will not sit still, and suffer Britain 
to conquer :—he then bragged of our success and courage—said nothing would bring 
Britain to terms but unity and bravery—That all Britain wanted was to procure 
separate petitions, which we should avoid—It would break our Union—We would 
become a rope of sand—He repeated, as if to frighten, that neither mercy nor justice 
was to be expected from Britain. He again complimented the House on their for- 
mer petition, and noble answer to the Governor, in their address on the resolution of 
the 20th of February, and entreated us not to petition, but rest’ on our former pe- 
tition, and that of United America. 

“ He spoke more than half an hour. 

“ Mr. Jay said we had nothing to expect from the mercy or justice of Britain— 
That petitions were now not the means— Vigour and unanimity the only means— 
That the petition of United America, presented by Congress, ought to be relied 
on—others unnecessary—and hoped the House would not think otherwise. 

“ He spoke about twelve minutes. 

“Mr. Wythe spoke about eight minutes, to the same purpose.” 


The result of this conference has been shown already. The 
Assembly immediately complied with the Resolution of Congress, 
and unanimously refused to proceed any further with the petition. 
It is believed that these interesting facts are now published for the 
first time. The Journals of Congress do not give any information 
on the subject, except an entry of the appointment of the com 
mittee. But why the committee was appointed, and what they 
did, does not appear, nor is there any thing on the face of the 
Journal that affords the slightest explanation. 

This, it must be admitted, was an occurrence of no ordinary 
importance in the history of New Jersey, and yet in the history 
of that state by T. F. Gordon, to which we have adverted, it is 
not even noticed. The only information the author of that work 
gives of all the proceedings of the Assembly, during the entire 
session, except what is found in some extracts he has made from 
the Governor’s Speech of November 16—from his Message of 
November 21—and from the addresses of the House in answer 
to them, is contained in the following brief passage: “Several 
petitions were presented from the frecholders of Raligton county, 
praying the House to enter into such resolves as might discourage 
an independency on Great Britain. ‘The petitioners were sum- 
moned before the House, and stated, that they had been induced 
to address it, ‘from reports that some affected independency’— 
whereupon it was resolved, that reports of independency, in the 
apprehension of the House, are groundless. That it be recom- 
mended to the delegates of the colony, to use their utmost endea- 
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vours for obtaining a redress of grievances, and for restoring the 
union between the Colonies and Great Britain, upon constitutional 
principles ; and that the said delegates be directed not to give their 
assent, but utterly to reject any propositions, if such should be 
made, that may separate this colony from the mother country, or 
change the form of government thereof.”* 

Attention is now called to the pamphlet placed at the head of this 
article. It may be regarded among the most important ever laid 
before Congress, and, in a literary point of view, the most inter- 
esting, in many respects, that could be presented to the American 
public. It emanated originally from the Department of State, and 
constitutes one of the documents (No. 36) printed by the House 
of Representatives, during the second session of the twenty-third 
Congress. We object, however, in limine, to the title of the pam- 
phlet, viz. the “ Documentary History of the Revolution.” The 
great collection of documents which that title is intended to de- 
scribe, is not a completed history, symmetrical in all its parts—an 
edifice already reared; but, only the materials of which such a 
structure is to be composed—the timber for its construction—the 
mortar and the stone. 

It opens with a letter from the present secretary of state, Mr. 
Forsyth, on the subject of the contract entered into by Edward 
Livingston, Esq., late secretary of state, with Matthew St. Clair 
Clarke and Peter Force, for the collection and publication of the 
“Documentary History of the Revolution.” As this letter, or 
rather special report, which had been called for by Congress, 
though placed first, is not so in the order of time, we will recur, 
for the sake of regularity, to a preceding step, which is another 
letter from Mr. Forsyth to Messrs. Clarke and Force, dated the 
29th of August, 1834, calling on them for full and particular in- 
formation upon certain points connected with the great work 
which they had undertaken, to wit— 

Ist point. The nature and character of the materials of which 
the work was to be composed, discriminating between those al- 
ready secured, and those expected to be obtained. 

2d point. The progress made in the work, in the collection and 
arrangement of Ee documents intended to be included in it. 

3d point. The number of volumes which will be required to 
complete it, and the time when the whole will be ready for de- 
livery. 

4th point. An estimate of the money which it may be necessary 
to appropriate for the fulfilment of the contract. 

From the reply to these interrogatories, it is that the letter, or 
report of the secretary, is framed, and from the same the reader 
is to form his idea of the vast magazine of historical papers, which 


* See Hist. of New Jersey, by Thomas F. Gordon, p. 176. 
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is about to be rescued from oblivion, and perpetuated under the 
sanction of Congress. 

It will not be necessary to recite the contract, as an affair in 
which the public are not supposed to take a lively interest; it is 
sufficient that Mr. Livingston, then secretary, was authorized by 
Act of Congress, and that articles of agreement were entered into, 
accordingly, in March 1833, between the proper parties, by which 
articles Messrs. Clarke and Force were to prepare and publish 
1500 copies of the “Documentary History,” according to a plan 
laid down in their memorial on the subject to Congress, and its 
accompanying ‘documents, upon which the act had been passed. 
The contract, indeed, was subsequently overhauled in Congress— 
condemned by certain persons as improvident, and the contracting 
parties handled with a severity which we cannot think they me- 
rited. ‘To speculate upon the motives which influenced the dis- 
cussion would be needless—the contract remained as-it was, and 
we feel assured, that, had it even been renewed, under circum- 
stances more favourable to the individuals concerned, there is no 
liberal minded person, aware of the magnitude and nature of the 
project, and of the character of the two gentlemen by whom it 
was to be executed, who would have felt any regret at beholding 
the patronage of the nation taking such a direction. 

The first point on which information was requested, contained 
two inquiries; first, generally, the nature and character of the 
materials of which the work was to be composed ; and second, a 
specification of the materials already secured, and those expected 
to be obtained. As the best way to answer the first inquiry on the 
first point, Messrs. Clarke and Force refer to their memorial and 
documents laid before Congress in December, 1831. This memo- 
rial opens by a representation of an interesting historical fact, 
bearing on the subject, which is, that as early as 1778, Mr. Hazard 
had presented to Congress one of a similar nature, summoning 
their attention to a “Collection of American State Papers,” which 
it was proposed to publish at that early period. The application, 
which is now quoted, was followed by approbatory resolutions, 
which need not be recited, and it was further resolved to grant 
Mr. Hazard a sum of money to aid him in the accomplishment of 
the plan. 

“Philadelphia, July 11th, 1778, 

“ Sir :—Viewing Congress as the friends of science, as well as the guardians of 
our liberties, I flatter myself there can be no impropriety in soliciting their patron. 
age and assistance for a collection of American state papers, which, from its evident 
utility, I am confident they will not think unworthy of either. 

“The design of it is to furnish materials for a good history of the United States, 
which may now be very well done; for so rapid has been our political progress, that 
we can easily recur to the first step taken on the continent, and clearly point out 
our different advances from persecution to comparative liberty, and from thence to 


independent empire. In this particular we have the advantage of every nation upon 
earth ; and gratitude to Heaven, and to our virtuous fathers, justice to ourselves, 
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and a becoming regard to posterity, strongly urge us to an improvement of it, be- 
fore time and accident deprive us of the means. 
“ The undertaking will appear, at first view, to be too great for an unassisted in- 

Hi dividual ; and experience has convinced me, that although several years’ incessant 

Hy application has produced an important collection, yet so numerous are the materials, 
i and so much dispersed, that a whole life would be insufficient to complete it in the 
| way in which I have hitherto been obliged to proceed. I now propose to visit each 
state for that purpose, and must 1equest of Congress a certificate of their approba- 
tion of my design, should they approve of it, and a recommendation to the several ; 
governors and presidents, to grant me free access to the records of their respective 
states, and permission to extract from them such parts as may fall within the limits 
of my plan, &c. &c, 


#3! arr renebidn TaRay, 


“* Epen. Hazarp. 
“The Hon, Henry Laurens, Esq.” 











Of this collection, two volumes only were published by Mr. Ha- 
zard; but it is observed, that not a single document relating “to 
Hii the rise and progress of the present war with Great Britain,” ac- 

cording to the recommendation of the committee to the gover- 
aii nors, &c., was included. Indeed, the collection does not come 
| within half a century of the period in question. Upon Mr. Ha- 
zard’s appointment to the office of Post Master General, he aban- 
doned an undertaking, which has not since been completed, and 
it was with a view to the accomplishment of his plan, extended 
by that part of the resolution which authorized the collection of 
papers relative to the “rise and progress of the present war with 
reat Britain,” that Messrs. Clarke and Force presented them- 
selves to Congress, partially prepared, as they said, to undertake 
the completion of this interesting and laborious coilection. That 
this had not been done by Congress long ago, must excite sur- 
prise, when we reflect upon its “ magnitude, importance, and na- 
tionality ;” and that without it, the history of the Revolution can 
not be given in fulness and perfection. Even the Journals of Con- 
gress, it is observed, within the momentous period embraced be- 
tween 1774 and 1789, are necessarily meagre, from the absence 
of the corresponding documents. 

But it must not be inferred from what has been said, that this 
important subject had been entirely forgotten. In 1781 it had at- 
tracted the attention of the legislature of Pennsylvania, and a vo- 
lume had even been published in the following year.* And within 
the last few years especially, the subject has been agitated by se- 
veral of the States in regard to themselves, and in some cases the 
matter has been urged upon Congress. In illustration of this, we 
give a portion of an interesting report by Mr. Everett, on the sub- 
ject of procuring from the public offices in England, copies of do- 
cuments relative to the history of America. 























* Journals of the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, from November 28, 1776, to October 2, 1781, with the proceedings of the Com- 
a mittees oe Conventions before and at the commencement of the American Revo- 
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“The Committee on the Library of the House of Representatives, who were in- 
structed, by a resolution of the House of the 14th of December last, (1826,) to in- 
quire into the expediency of adopting measures to procure from the different public 
offices in England, copies of such papers and documents as may be of value in re- 
lation to the history of the country, have had that subject under consideration, and 
beg leave to report as follows :— 

“That the United States of America, in general, and the several States that com- 
pose the Union, enjoy an advantage possessed by no people of the ancient world ; 
that their entire political duration falls within the period of authentic history. What- 
ever advantageous influence on national character, or gratifying effect on national 
feeling, can result from authentic details of the discovery, the first settlement, and 
early progress of our beloved country, may consequently be realized by us in a high- 
er degree than by any other community, excepting those on the American continent 
similarly situated in this respect with ourselves. The only circumstance which di- 
minishes and qualifies this advantage, is the fact, that the most important sources 
of our early history are deposited in the archives of foreign governments, over which, 
of course, the United States have no control. Most of the documents illustrating the 
early history of nearly all the United States, are deposited in the various public 
offices at London; and it has long been the wish of such of our citizens as have de- 
voted themselves to the study of the early history of the country, that measures 
might be adopted, to procure from those offices, by permission of the British gov- 
ernment, copies of documents so interesting to the American people. 

“ In one or two cases, on special application, this has already been done. Lists 
of documents relative to the early history of North Carolina and ae have been 
procured from the public offices in London; and permission has lately been given, 
by the Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in London, to take copies 
of any documents contained in an ample list of papers relative to the history of 
Georgia. The subject has excited considerable interest in different parts of the 
country. The Governor of Georgia has made it the subject of a special message to 
the legislature of that State. The Governor of New York, in a late message, has 
alluded to it as a matter of interest and importance. The Assembly and Senate of 
Rhode Island have adopted resolutions requesting that provision be made by Con- 
gress to effect the object; and the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Ame- 
rican Antiquarian Society, have taken measures to bring it under the consideration 
of Congress,” 


Portions of some of the interesting proceedings alluded to in the 
part of the foregoing report of Mr. Everett which we have quoted, 
are to be found in the pamphlet before us, but the space they would 
occupy will not admit of their insertion here. One document only, 
on account of its superior value and fulness, we think it important 
to transcribe. It is the Memorial of the Historical Society of 
Massachusetts. 


“To the Honourable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled :— 

“The memorial of the undersigned, a Committee of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, respectfully represents— 

“ That, for thirty-five years past, the Massachusetts Historical Society has been 
assiduously engaged in the collection and preservation of scattered and decaying 
manuscript and printed materials, tending to elucidate the history of our country, 
and especially of New England, as most within our opportunity of acquirement; 
that ample testimony of the activity of this Society is borne by the printed volumes, 
twenty-one in number, of which the expense has been almost entirely defrayed by 
its members; that these voluntary labours are still continued with the design of per- 
petuating, as far as possible, the apparatus and muniments necessary for our future 
historians; that these labours are frequently interrupted, as must be known to all 
others similarly engaged, by the failure, occasionally, of some single fact, breaking 
the continuity of their chain of induction or narrative, and discouraging the most 
patient efforts; that this failure is the consequence of a deficiency of documents, 
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which on our side of the ocean it is impossible to supply, and of which no supply 
can probably be obtained without the intervention of the National Government. 

“ To obtain this intervention, without which the complete history of our coun 
can never be written, this Society has judged it proper to address this memoria 
sincerely believing that the subject deserves the consideration of the Representatives 
of the Union, considered either in relation to the importance of such a history, or 
in relation to the exhilarating sentiment which — individual feels, on reflection, 
that our country will boast what so few others can, that its history, from the earliest 
discovery, and feeblest settlement, is equally free from the unceytainty of tradition, 
and the degradation of fable; or in relation to the principle of national cee, which 
might be mortified by a taunting: remark, that when the other governments have 
liberally contributed from their treasures to the means of preserving the integrity 
of their annals, our own has made no attempt to obtain the chief documentary evi- 
dence of its history, even at the trifling expense of transcribing it from fair records 
in foreign countries. 

“ Believing that the present peaceful state of the world, and the liberal spirit of 
encouraging all improvement, by which the government of Great Britain appears 
to be actuated, make this a period propitious for obtaining their object, the mem- 
bers of this Society respectfully ask leave to invite the attention of Congress to the 
rae, aan in way of example, which, though for brevity, applying principally 
to New England, are, in no small degree, applicable to most of the other states. 

“In consequence of our colonial dependence, nearly all the documents relative to 
trade, both import and export, to manufactures, population, and statistics generally, 
to many interesting laws and projects of laws, a negative on which was, in most 
cases, reserved to the king in council, with all correspondence, official or private, by 
which the administration of our affairs was regulated in England, are lodged in the 
office of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. 

“ As the celebrated Governor Winthrop, of Connecticut, one of the founders of the 
Royal Society of London, under whose patronage, it was designed by his coadjutors, 
until prevented by the king’s command, to have translated themselves, in part, to 
America, resided in New England the larger portion of his life, and was a principal 
contributor to several of its early volumes of transactions, and was requested, among 
other things, to furnish a history of the country, which his father had begun, espe- 
cially of its native inhabitants, its minerals, vegetables, and animals, it is highly 
probable that not a few interesting memoirs regarding the early affairs of the coun- 
try, must be deposited in the archives of that honourable Society. 

“ We may be assured, from the regular employment of ships of war to carry into 
effect the navigation and revenue laws, and for the protection of trade against piracy, 
and still more, from the frequent junction of royal and provincial troops and vessels 
in expeditions against the Indians, against the French, in Nova Scotia and Canada, 
and against the same nation, or the Spaniards, in the West Indies, that many va- 
luable materials would reward the search among files of the army and navy board. 

“Though most of the petitions and other papers of a general public nature, relat- 
ing to our country, addressed to the king or either house of parliament, were printed 
in the mother country or here, yet the evidence or collateral arguments adverse to, 
or in support of such measures, and especially those statements of facts, used as the 
basis of the navigation laws, that regulated and controlled the whole productive in- 
dustry of the colonies, must chiefly be looked for in the files of the House of Com- 
mons. 

“ From the course of proceedings in many most important legal questions, appealed 
from tribunals here to the king in council, particularly those relative to boundaries 
and rights under land patents, an examination of bureaux originally connected with 
the Privy Council Chamber, becomes highly desirable. 

“To remarks which will naturally suggest themselves to your honourable body, 
from the above enumeration, which might easily be far extended, by reference to 
many sources of information of a more private kind, as records of patentees, and 
proprietors, and archives of colonial agents, your memorialists are confident, to add 
an — to exhibit or enforce the importance of their application, would seem 
either disrespectful or unnecessary. 

“It is considered that the government of Great Britain will readily accord per- 
mission to have most of the acmene which may be desirable to us, and easily 
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found in the places designated, copied at the expense of the United States. Any ob- 
jections that might have formerly arisen from the delicacy required in giving to the 
world papers involving the character and conduct of actors distinguished on one 
: side or the other, in the factions, changes, or troubles of the time of Charles I., of 
5 the Commonwealth, of Charles II., of James II., and of William and Mary, have 
obviously ceased. The publication by Birch of the admirable collection called Thur- 
loe’s State Papers, and by many other persons, of innumerable essays on the public 
x and private characters of the most prominent men of those periods, of which many 
3 have been countenanced by patrons of literature among the most eminent statesmen 
of Great Britain, indisputably prove that the time has arrived when its government 
and pedple can dispassionately view the actions of ancestors, and willingly submit 
their correct and erroneous opinions, their virtues, and their faults, to the impartial 
judgment of history. Well may these remarks, in the opinion of your memorialists, j 
be applied to the transactions in which our country is in any degree singly con- 
cerned, for the whole period of its existence to the peace of 1763. 

“ Subsequently to that important epoch, a regard to private feelings and private 
interests may, perhaps, cause the government of Great Britain to object to an indis- 
criminate examination of papers in its public offices, as premature, at least, if not 
inexpedient, and the people of our country may well hesitate to urge it. Yet it is 
confidently believed that all documents strictly considered public, and perhaps many 
even private ones, after the erasure of a name, relating to our country, or any part 
of it, of a date prior to the dissolution of our connexion with the mother country, 
may, on proper application, be placed within the reach of a responsible agent of our 
national government. 

“Your memorialists, therefore, with a view to attain an object so important to 
the nation, respectfully request that application be made to the Government of Great 
Britain, in such way as may seem most likely to effect its purpose, for permission 
to make the examination in the foregoing pages alluded to, and any others of simi- 
lar character that may be thought advisable and interesting to the great community 
of good letters, under such restrictions, cautions, and general control, as to that gov- 
ernment may seem expedient; and that if such application be successful, and such 
permission be granted, a competent agent be authorized by our own government to 
designate such papers as should be copied, and to forward transcripts of them to 
such place of deposite as may by Congress be directed, there to be preserved, for the 
use of the citizens of these United States.—All of which is respectfully submitted by 

“ Joun Davis, 
James SavaGE, 
James Bowron, 
“ Committee of the Massachusetts Historical Society.” 


We have not been able to state fully all that has been done in 
our country towards the accomplishment of this great end; but 
enough has been presented to evince that its rb has been 
duly, though tardily appreciated, and it is gratifying to know that 
we are at last likely to escape from the reproach of being behind 
almost all civilized governments in this regard. It is stated that 
Russia alone, of all the great nations of Europe, is yet without a 
collection of the sources of its national history, to fill up which 
chasm in its literature, however, the emperor has lately ordered 
the publication of a complete collection of all the historical docu- 
ments extant, from the earliest ages to the present time.* 

But to return to the pamphlet. In order to show more specifi- 
cally their object, and to develop still further their views, a letter 
was addressed to Mr. Livingston by Messrs. Clarke & Force, on 


* See Miscellaneous Literary Notices—Foreign Quarterly Review, for March, 
1835—No. xxix. p. 122. 
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the 18th of July, 1831, in which they state that their “ documen- 
tary history” would embrace a collection of the resolves, address- 
es, memorials, remonstrances, and other proceedings of the people, 
the assemblies and other local authorities of the colonies, relative 
to the encroachment of the British government on their rights and 
privileges, with the correspondence and proceedings of the royal 

overnment. Also, the public papers of the Congress, and of the 
different states, and of the officers and agents of both—and lastly, 
the proceedings of the Congress and States, &c., in matters relat- 
ing to the confederation, up to the adoption of our present consti- 
tution, and organization of the present government. But the grand 
division of their work “ into several distinct periods designated by 
certain great events,” is as follows—l1st, the origin of the several 
colonies, their charters, bills of rights, &c., and the public papers 
previous to, and their condition in 1763—2d, from 1763 to the 
Congress. of 1765, at New York—3d, from 1765 to the Congress 
of 1774, at Philadelphia—4th, from 1774 to the Declaration of In- 
dependence—5th, from 1776 to 1783—and 6th, from the peace to 
1789, the organization of our present federal government. 

Of these documents, such as were prior to 1774, were to be got 
from “various sources,” such as government records, individual 
publications, and papers owned by private persons. Those from 
1774 to 1776, as has been said, were to be supplied, in part, from 
the Department of State; and those from 1776 to 1779, were also 
accessible, and many of them in the same department—access to 
all the necessary materials therein, having been granted asa mat- 
ter of course. 

From a review of the foregoing alone, it will be readily con- 
ceded that Messrs. Clarke & Force bound themselves to do far 
more than Mr. Hazard, in further proof of which they call atten- 
tion to two items, in which, time and circumstances give them an 
immense advantage over their meritorious precursor. The items 
are, first—that their work is to contain all the important papers 
of the Continental Congress, embracing not only “the rise and 
progress of the war with Great Britain,” where Mr. Hazard must 
from necessity have stopped; but also the termination of it, and 
the whole of their proceedings from 1783 to 1789. Second—that 
at the former period the public archives of Great Britain were en- 
tirely out of reach, while at the present they entertain a hope that. 
they will be permitted to take copies of the necessary papers. 

It is proper to remark here, in regard to a work of such mag- 
nitude, for the execution of which the aid of Congress had been 
invoked, as indispensable, that Messrs. Clarke & Force, them- 
selves, proposed the creation of a tribunal of inspection, to which 
the materials of each volume might be submitted. Such a tribunal 
would have served as. a salutary cheek, calculated at least to 
satisfy the country upon the charge of book-making; but it was 
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omitted, and they have had cause to deplore the omission, as its 
existence would not only have afforded them a shelter from ani- 
madversion, but also, “would have stamped additional authenticity 
and importance on the book both at home and abroad.” 

The second inquiry on the first point—a “ specification of the 
materials already secured, and those expected to be obtained;” 
and the second point of inquiry in Mr. Forsyth’s letter of the 29th 
August, viz., “the progress made in the work, in the collection 
and arrangement of the documents intended to be included in it,” 
are properly embraced in the same reply, a portion of which will 
now be quoted. 


“Since the passage of the act, ten out of the “ Old Thirteen States,” have beert 
visited, and the other three are now undergoing examination. 

“In Georgia, a thorough examination has been made, not only of the state records 
and papers, but also of the collection of Joseph Y. Bevan, deceased; all of the latter 
have been copied for us, and the whole collection from the former is already copied, 
or designated for copying. 

“In New Hampshire, the whole archives have been examined, and the papers 
collected have been entirely copied: the papers of the Historical Society, and Ports- 
mouth Atheneum have been selected and copied, including a large and interesting 
collection of Sullivan’s Letters. 

“In South Carolina, the public offices at Charleston were examined, and at Co- 
lumbia we ceased to work, to give time to recover, if possible, the legislative records 
from 1776 to 1782, which are missing. 

“In North Carolina, we examined a great deal of the material, and had some 
copying done. Part of her records are lost, especially the proceedings in 1765, con- 
nected with the Stamp Act. We know where they are in England, and shall pro- 
cure them. 

“In Virginia, we examined enough to know that her whole legislative history, 
prior to 1776, is lost, and can only be partially supplied by her ‘statutes at large,’ 
and the British offices. 

“Tn all the other states visited, we ascertained the state of the records and papers, 
and shall know the condition of all, before you make your report. 

“In the Department of State, we may venture to say, we have handled ever 
paper connected with the Continental Congress, and the accompanying list* will 
show the material copied, amounting to more than 30,000 pages. 

“ The amount copied in Georgia, New Hampshire, and elsewhere, we think will 
add about 20,000 more. 

“The — connected with the proceedings from 1774 to 1776, which we have 
sent for to England, as is known to the secretary, may amount to 5,000, and if to 
this we add the material collected from old periodicals, &c., &c., the whole might 
reach 60,000 manuscript pages. This, however, by no means comprehends the 
whole material ‘ already secured.’ 

“The unpublished collection of Dr. Belknap, late of Massachusetts; the papers 
of General Hazard of Pennsylvania; of Trumbull of Connecticut; of Davie of North 
Carolina; and many others, have been placed at our disposal for selection and copying. 

“In truth, Sir, every state and public institution, which we have visited, has, 
through the governors, or other public officers, thrown open their archives, rejoicing 
to know that the United States had begun a work which none of them could indi- 
vidually do. Thus we may venture to say, that nothing is wanting but the time to 
collect and have the copying done. 

“ Those papers, therefore, ‘ expected to be obtained,’ strictly speaking, are the ma- 
terial in England, France, Holland, Spain, Cuba, and Canada. We know the dis. 
position manifested by England and France, and have no doubt access will be 


* This list occupies several pages. 
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granted by the others, and permission to make copies of whatever may be deemed 


necessary. 
“ We come now to the inquiry as to the progress made in the arrangement. 


“ As we shall print the whole chronologically, the secretary will at once perceive 
that whatever is collected wants only the simple operation of comparison with what 
has already been done, putting it into proper place, and then all is ready for publi- 
cation. 

“We have now material enough for several volumes, but frequently there is a 
hiatus which requires much time and labour to supply—truly ‘hic labor, hoc opus 
est.’ 


“Our task would have been an easy one, if we had contented ourselves with 
printing the material just as we find it; but, pledged, as we are, to the government, 
no pains nor expense have been or shall be spared to make the collection complete. 

“ We shall in a very short time, begin to print the first volume of the fourth se- 
ries, and deliver it early in the next session of Congress.” 

The third point inquired about by Mr. Forsyth, fs, apa the 
number of volumes, and the time when they will be ready for de- 
livery. It is proposed by Messrs. Clarke & Force to limit the 
publication to twenty volumes, and they offer to leave it to Con- 
gress then to decide whether, if any pee should remain, they 
may be permitted to proceed beyond that limit. As a rough guess, 
ten years have been suggested as the time which may be required 
to bring them to a close. 

The fourth point is, “an estimate of the money which it may 
be necessary to appropriate for the fulfilment of the contract.” 
The number of copies has been limited to 1500—the number of 
pages in each volume, though not limited, is estimated by Messrs. 
Clarke & Force at 800—at which rate, by calculation, each 
volume will cost the government about $20,400, which, multiplied 
by the number of volumes suggested, will make the entire cost 
$ 408,000. 

If objection be made to the magnitude of this sum, let it be con- 
sidered that the task is one of gigantic size, demanding the labour 
of years, and exposing the publishers to incredible difficulties and 
enormous expense. If a comparison of the cost of the work in 
question, be instituted with that of other publications for the United 
States, of less extent, labour, and value, the liberality of the govern- 
ment, in this instance, which would seem at once to demand and 
justify the largest patronage, will be found to have been meted out 
with a sparing hand. 

Besides the four points of inquiry, over which we have gone, 
Mr. Forsyth’s letter concluded by asking for an “ additional com- 
munication upon the second point, (the progress made in the work 
in the collection and arrangement, &c.) on the 1st December fol- 
lowing.” This “communication,” which is dated on the 22d De- 
cember last, as containing the latest information given by the pam- 
phlet, and not confined entirely within the limits of Mr. Forsyth’s 
inquiry, will be quoted at full length. It will doubtless be read 
with great satisfaction. The opinion of the learned Judge Griffith 
of New Jersey, cited in the communication, and having so strong 
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a bearing upon the subject, is entitled to great weight, and though 
it does not determine the capacity and integrity of the editors of 
the present work, yet it affords invincible testimony to the import- 
ance of commencing such a work even though it might possibly 
be begun under disadvantageous circumstances. 


“ Washington, December 22, 1834. 

“Sir:—In compliance with a suggestion made in your letter of the 29th of Au- 
gust last, we have the honour to submit an additional report concerning the Docu- 
mentary History of the American Revolution. 

“Of the third and fourth points mentioned in that letter, we have nothing now 
to add to what is stated in our communication to you of October 10, 1834. Our 
observations will therefore be confined to the first point, which relates to the nature 
and character of the materials of which the work is to be composed; and to the 
second point, which relates to the progress made in the work. 

“ We intended that our memorial to Congress, and the papers which accompanied 
it, should describe with sufficient clearness the nature and character of the mate- 
rials for the work. They are of the same nature and character of those embraced 
by the plan for a collection of American state papers, submitted by Mr. Hazard to 
Congress, and approved of by that body, in 1778. 

“ Of this collection, Mr. Hazard informs Congress that ‘ the design of it is to fur- 
nish materials for a good history of the United States, which may now be very well 
done; for so rapid has been our political progress, that we can easily recur to the 
first step taken on the Continent, and clearly point out our different advances from 
persecution to comparative liberty, and from thence to independent empire. In this 
particular we have the advantage of every nation upon earth; and gratitude to Hea- 
ven, and to our virtuous fathers, justice to ourselves, and a becoming regard to pos- 
terity, strongly urge us to an improvement of it before time and accident deprive 
us of the means.’ 

“ The Committee, to whom the letter of Mr. Hazard was referred, reported on the 
20th of July :— 

“*T hat, they have had the same under consideration, and having conversed with 
Mr. Hazard on the subject, are of opinion that Mr. Hazard’s undertaking is lauda- 
ble, and deserves the public patronage and encouragement, as being productive of 
public utility. Whereupon it was 

“* Resolved, That it be recommended to the several governors, presidents, and 
executive powers of the several states in this Union, to assist Mr. Hazard, and give 
facility to his labours, in making a collection of the various papers relative to the 
origin and progress of the several European settlements in North America, and 
such as relate to the rise and progress of the present war with Great Britain; that, 
for this purpose, he be admitted to an inspection of public records, and be furnished, 
without expense, with copies of such papers as he may judge will conduce to the 
valuable end he hath in view; that he be also recommended to such private gentle- 
men as may have collected any materials of the kinds above mentioned, to assist 
Mr. Hazard in his laudable undertaking.’ 

“The plan of this proposed collection of American state papers, which received 
the particular sanction of Richard Henry Lee, William Duer, and Samuel Adams, 
as a committee, and the approbation of the whole Congress on their report, we have 
adopted, and extended so as to embrace the time from the war of the Revolution to 
the adoption of the federal constitution. 

“In our letter of July 18, 1831, to your predecessor, Mr. Livingston, we indicated 
six periods of time into which the history proposed to be illustrated by our work, 
appeared to be divided. The fourth of these periods embraced the interval between 
the year 1774 and the declaration of independence. As the materials which we have 
obtained or engaged, referring to this period, are more complete than those applica- 
ble to any other, our publication will commence with it. The paper herewith sub- 
mitted, marked A,* and entitled ‘ An outline of the fourth series of the Documen. 


* See Pamphlet, pp. 41, 42. 
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tary History of the American Revolution,’ exhibits the plan of that series under 
eleven specifications of its general contents. It will be observed that these contents 
are of three descriptions, v1z.— 

“1st. Proceedings and debates of the British Parliament, and papers before it, 
concerning American affairs, during three sessions. 

“2d. Proceedings-and papers of the American Congress in 1774, 1775, and 1776. 

“ 3d. Proceedings of the Colonies in assemblies, congresses, conventions, and com- 
mitees, in 1774, 1775, and 1776. 

“The paper marked B,* is a list of papers laid before Parliament at the three 
sessions named in the outline, on which papers the laws then passed, affecting the 
colonies, were founded. These documents illustrate the first of the three descriptions 
of materials just enumerated, to be contained in the fourth series. 

“The paper marked C,t is a list of the papers laid before the Continental Con- 
gress in 1774, 1775, and 1776; they illustrate the second description of materials. 

“In regard to the third description of materials, no list is sent, because an enu- 
meration of their titles would occupy too much room; and it is believed that the 
general description will sufficiently tat you of their nature. 

“In corroboration of the views taken by your predecessor, Mr. Livingston, of the 
national importance of our enterprise, we take leave to cite the authority of another 
distinguished citizen, the late Judge Griffith, of New Jersey, who appears, from evi- 
dence with which we have only recently become acquainted, to have deeply con- 
sidered the subject. In the preface to his Historical Notes to our Revolutionary 
History, of which he lived only to see a fragment printed, and no portion published, 
the learned Judge holds the following language :— 

“*We have yet, I conceive, no complete history of the Revolution; a history in 
the form of annals and documentary evidence at large, commencing from the peace 
of Paris in 1763, and ending with the peace of Paris in 1783. 

“* An account of this period, comprising its written evidences, legislative, execu- 
tive, and diplomatic, private and public, on both sides of the Atlantic, precedent to 
hostilities in 1775; the progress and events of the war to its termination, and the 
conduct and characters of those men, on all sides, who figured as actors in this 
great drama, would be a most interesting work. The matters which should com. 
pose it do not rest on tradition, but may (to the proceedings even of a town meeting 
or corporation, as well as the acts of a minister, congress, or general,) be traced to 
public offices and undoubted writings, and be delineated with the exactness of a ju- 
dicial record. Yet we have no such history; and he who would attain a just and 
comprehensive knowledge of the affairs of this twenty years, (by far the most im. 
portant in their consequences, as fixing principles of government, and promoting 
civil liberty over the world, which ever filled an equal space,) will fall infinitely 
short of his object by resorting to any or all the professed histories now extant; they 
are very deficient in that fulness and certainty of authentic documents and autho- 
rity, which alone can satisfy one who seeks for truth, and would draw his own con. 
clusions from the original evidence. 

“*« The historical essays of this period are defective in order, connexion, and de- 

ndence of leading measures and events. They are much too scanty; and this de- 
fect is not supplied by correct and ample references to the sources from which they 
are made uP. 

“*True history is not to be erected upon private assertions, opinions, and sur- 
mises, however respectable, or in a representation of individual acts and events. The 
accounts of armaments, inyasions, sieges, battles, and hazards of war, and their re. 
sults—these are consequential, and wholly subordinate, though proper in their place 
and connexion. 

“¢T he rational mind inquires for the actual causes of revolution, of war, or poli- 
tical changes; and the particular and successive ways and means, of whatever kind, 
employed by states, or agents concerned, to effect their purposes; these rest on evi- 
dence, and it is that which constitutes all true and useful history. 

“« There could be no eer ge cing Sopeg worthy of the labours of a vigorous, im- 
partial, and enlightened mind, than that of collecting and embodying these evidences 
in their due order and connexion; handing down to posterity, in their original and 


* See Pamphlet, occupying thirty pages. t Ibid. occupying twenty-six pages. 
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unmutilated forms, a series of documentary annals, whether parliamentary, legisla- 
tive, diplomatic, epistolary, or popular; followed by an account of the respective 
measures and events which grew out of the original elements and causes of strife. 

“«T his would, doubtless, be a voluminous compilation; but the period embraced 
is that which stands more immediately connected with the great cause of human 
liberty, and discussion of the rights of man in society, as a distinct subject of con- 
troversy, than any other. Previous to this, the principles of free government, and 
the inherent right of the people to take care of their own interests and happiness, 
by their own reason and authority, had only been touched upon in theories little 
known, or scattered and mixed up with many alloys and heterogeneous ingredients, 
in the history and legal constitutions of England. Wars and revolutions before were 
only trials of physical strength, to acquire dominion, or maintain it, over men, as 
mere subjects of government, not as partakers in its rightful and beneficent execu- 
tion; wars springing from personal ambition or vengeance, waged to resent an in- 
sult, to propagate religious creeds by the sword, or enforce pretensions founded in 
avarice and a spirit of monopoly. 

“ «The principles on which the American contest was sustained, and their eluci- 
dations, involved exclusively the nature and extent of civil liberty, the right of self- 
government in the people, and the assertion that power was held from them and for 
them, to be executed as a trust, and revocable at their pleasure. An exhibition of 
these principles and elucidations, with the motives and conduct of the statesmen and 
patriots who maintained them, the successful efforts in the establishment of free forms 
of republican government, reduced to written certainty, and executed with perfect 
order, efficiency, and justice, under authorities delegated by the people (all which 
such a work must unfold,) would be an invaluable legacy to mankind; more espe- 
cially, since near half a century of experiment, under many disadvantages, has 
realized every prediction which the most sanguine theorists ever indulged in favour 
of republican government.’ 

“The prosecution of our work has, at every step, furnished proof confirming the 
opinions of Judge Griffith, and in no particular more conspicuously than in showing 
the importance of documentary history in correcting the errors, and supplying the 
omissions of our popular histories. From this charge not one of them which it has 
been our fortune to examine in an extended range of inquiry is exempt. Were it a 
proper occasion, we could furnish, with this communication, a multitude of instances 
in illustration of this position. 

“In relation to the second inquiry, as to the progress made in collecting mate- 
rials for the work, we have to state that, since our letter of the 10th of October last, 
we have procured part of the following, and will have the whole as soon as copies 
can be made of them:— 

“The proceedings and papers of the Provincial Congresses of Massachusetts. 

“The proceedings and papers of the Provincial Congresses, Conventions, and 
Committees of Safety, of New York. 

“ Correspondence of the Committee of fifty of New York, in 1774. 

“Proceedings of the Conventions, and letters of the Committees of Safety, of 
Maryland. 

“ al of the Provincial Congresses of South Carolina. 

“Governor Trumbull’s letters and papers, in 1774, 1775, and 1776. 

“Correspondence of Lord Stirling, during the same period. 

“Letters of John Hancock (while President of Congress,) from September 15, 
1775, to the 27th October, 1777. 

“ We have also examined several valuable collections of manuscripts, preparatory 
to a selection of the papers. 

“ And we have accepted the offer made by a gentleman in London, who had them 
for sale, of all the papers of Governor Bernard, comprising his own letter books, 
with copies of his private and public correspondence, while Governor of New Jersey, 
from 1758 to 1760; while Governor of Massachusetts Bay, from 1760 to 1769; and 
when in England, in 1770 to 1771; together with his original commissions and in- 
structions, public and private, and letters to him from the ministers, Board of Trade, 
&c., &c.; and the letter books of Governor Tryon of North Carolina, from 1764 to 

1771; with minutes of the proceedings of Council, and copies of the governor’s 
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speeches, proclamations, &c., &c. These we expect to receive as soon as they can 
be transmitted. ? 

“ We have not yet been able to examine the papers of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware, but will do so as soon as possible. This communication has been 
delayed for some time, in the expectation that the examination of the papers of these 
states would have been accomplished in part, before it was necessary to make it. 

“In closing this report, we would call your attention to one fact, as an evidence 
of the wisdom of Congress, in authorizing the collection and publication of these 
documents. Notwithstanding the care that has been taken of the papers of the revo- 
lution, many, and some of them of the highest importance, are not to be found. The 
records and correspondence of the Treasury and of the Board of War, have proba- 
bly been lost by fires; and one book only remains of all the papers and correspon- 
dence of the Marine Committees, and the two Navy Boards. These losses, besides 
others in regard to papers belonging to particular states, have all occurred many 
years since the date of Mr. Hazard’s letter of July 11, 1778, in which he impres- 
sively urges the preparation of a Documentary History of the United States ‘ before 
time and accident should deprive us of the means.’ To the extent of such losses 
has the nation been deprived of materials necessary for its history, except in the 
comparatively few instances in which duplicates of the destroyed papers exist. Our 
proposed publication furnishes adequate provision against the effect of similar casu- 
alties that may unfortunately happen hereafter, in destroying the sources of authen- 
tic information on the events of our revolutionary era. 

“We have the honour, &c., &c. 
“ Matruew Sr. Crain CLARKE, 
Perer Force. 


“Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary of State.” 


The foregoing report, and several other passages from the 
pamphlet which Be. been cited, supersede the necessity of many 
remarks which naturally arise from a consideration of the subject 
before us; but it will gratify the reader, and confirm the favour- 
able anticipations which may have been formed, to learn what 
has been the opinion of some of our most distinguished citizens, 
by whom the plan of the Documentary History of the Revolution 
has been examined. Mr. John Quincy Adams, in a letter to Mr. 
Clarke, dated 18th August, 1831, says— 


“TI should hope that octavo is the form upon which you will fix, with Mr. Force, 
for the collection of what once were called the prior documents, and for those con- 
tained in the Remembrancer, with others of the same character, down to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. The men of the present age are under 
a sacred obligation, both to that which has passed, and to that which is to come, to 
preserve the recorded virtues of their forefathers, for the instruction and emulation 
of their posterity ; nor shall they be unremembered who assume upon themselves 
to perform this duty for their contemporaries. Receive, with Mr. Force, my thanks 
for engaging in the enterprise, and my best wishes that you may both live to wit- 
ness its accomplishment, and to be duly rewarded for it.” 


Mr. Taney, late secretary of the treasury, and Mr. Cass, the 
present secretary of war, expressed by letter, in April 1833, their 
approbation. The latter said— 


“Such a compilation is an object interesting to our country, and if executed, as 
I have no doubt it will be, with judgment and fidelity, will be a valuable reposito- 
ry—a repository which no other nation possesses, containing the most authentic 
materials for history, from the earliest period of our settlement, and exhibiting the 
whole course of our governments, colonial, state, and federal, together with those 
contemporaneous opinions, statements, and expositions, which are so necessary to a 
full comprehension of the subject, and which yet, in other countries, so seldom meet 
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the public eye. Unless these are soon collected, and placed in safety by the imper- 
ishable power of the press, they will be irretrievably lost, and with them will be 
lost the true knowledge of many of the most eventful scenes of our history. These 
documents are now buried in the public archives, or dispersed among various indi- 
viduals through the country. Their compilation will render them serviceable to ali, 
and no one can be indifferent to the success of a work which promises so many 
lessons of wisdom, derived from the experience of the past, and to be applied to the 
objects of the future.” 


But the letter of Mr. Livingston, which is still more satisfacto- 
ry—invested, too, with the peculiar charm belonging to every 
thing which emanates from his pen, it would be improper to with- 
hold. It will be one, among many sources of pleasure, to that dis- 
tinguished individual, on his return to his native country from an 
irksome mission, the conduct of which has crowned him with 
fresh laurels, to find that his country owes to his zeal in the cause 
of science, the present forwardness of this great national work, 
which he so strenuously urged, and stamped with such emphatic 
sanction. As a jurist, as a philosopher, as a statesman, and as a 
man, our virtuous and accomplished fellow-citizen occupies an ex- 
alted eminence before the world; and did his already advanced 
age permit us to indulge the aspiration that his days ~—_ be pro- 
longed for such a consummation, we might point to him as the 
person, fitted in an uncommon manner, by rare endowments, am- 
ple range of knowledge and experience, eloquence of the first or- 
der, and fulness of political wisdom, to rear from these very ma- 
terials, to the collection of which he has contributed so largely, a 
monument, alike to his own fame, and to his country’s glory.— 

“ Quod non imber edax, aut aquilo impotens 


Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum.” 


With this letter of Mr. Livingston, written while he was secre- 
tary of state, and dated the 9th of April, 1833, we will close. 


* Gentlemen—When I first heard of your intention to publish the Documentary 
History of the United States, I was deeply impressed with its importance. A better 
acquaintance with your plan, and more mature reflection on its utility, enable me 
now to add, that I think it a most useful work for establishing the history of our 
country on its true basis. Already the fugitive documents relating to our colonial 
state, and to thegnteresting struggle for our independence, begin to disappear. The 
most careless observer must have remarked, how soon papers in the hands of every 
one, while the important events to which they relate are recent—how soon they 
are concealed from the public eye, and with what difficulty, after the lapse of only 
a few years, they can be discovered. And even documents, which from their na- 
ture seem to promise a more durable existence, scarcely form an exception. Care- 
lessness and conflagrations, loss by frequent removals, and natural decay, all con- 
cur to prevent the archives of the country from being a source to which the histo- 
rian can apply for authentic information, with any certain hope of success. The 
want of a general place of deposite for historical documents, and the strange refu- 
sal of Congress to provide the means of arranging and indexing those which exist 
in the archives of the State Department, add to the difficulty, and enhance the va- 
lue of your undertaking. 

“ Although much has been lost, there is no doubt that there still are among the 
records of the Atlantic States, and in the hands of individuals, most precious mate. 
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rials for the history of the country, and the biography of its most distinguished ci- 
tizens, which, unless collected now, may be irretrievably lost. ; 

“The press is the only means of making them imperishable. Once embodied in 
a work like that which you contemplate, they will be dispersed among so many 
private libraries and public institutions, as to bid defiance to accident. “he maga- 
zine of facts will forever be accessible, and the means of acquiring a true know- 
ledge of the origin, nature, and operations of our government, will be open to our 
posterity, at the remote period to which all our hopes and prayers carry its exist- 
ence. 

“It is not only to the gratification of the pride or curiosity of our posterity (laud- 
able as they are) that your collection is to minister. It will serve a higher purpose. 
Fifty years have not yet elapsed since the formation of our N ational Government, 
and already the great principles on which it was founded are forgotten, or misre- 

resented, or unknown. Facts are distorted to suit party purposes, and an honest 
intelligent people are deceived, because the means of correcting error are not within 
their reach. But place in their hands documentary evidence of what we were in 
our colonial state; of the union by which we achieved our independence; of the 
defect of that system; of the means by which the admirable structure of our con- 
stitution was raised. Let them read, not in the distorted, turgid language of party 
writers of the present day, but in the lucid arguments of the sages who deliberated 
on the formation, the adoption, and the first movements of the government ; let 
them draw from that source fact and truth, and sound argument, and they can ne- 
ver be made the instruments of political parties, or designing dem es. 

“Go on, then, Gentlemen, with your important work; hasten its publication : 
every volume that appears will destroy some error, or establish some political truth. 

“ You greatly overrate the value of, or necessity for, my recommendation. No 
State will refuse to you the examination of its records, ad there are few individu- 
als who will not gladly communicate to you such family papers as show the part 
their ancestors acted in the past times which your work is intended to illustrate.” 





Art. VI.—Documents accompanying the Message of the President 
of the United woe getes i of the Secretary at War.—Report 
of the Secretary of the Navy. Washington: 1834. 


Ir is a familiar adage, “in time of peace prepare for war.” 
Sound though it be, cot universally as it appears to be admitted, 
it seems to have produced but little practical effect on the policy 
of our government. For a few years, indeed, subsequent to the 
conclusion of the last war with England, the lossegs.and disasters 
of its commencement, and the disgrace incurred by the entrance 
of a hostile force into the very seat of our government, were not 
without their influence; but in the absence of any pressing danger, 
the recollection of misfortunes gradually wore away, or was 
covered by that of brilliant exploits. There are, therefore, many 
of our present population who associate their ideas of the late war 
only with the — of New Orleans, or the laurels of our navy, 
and know nothing of the ae ro capitulation of Detroit, the 
bootless expedition down the St. Lawrence, or the more fatal dis- 


aster, when the flower of the youth of the western states, fell be- 
neath the knife of the savage. It is now, as in 1811, confidently 
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asked, dare any European nation land a man upon our continent? 
And if we make no preparations to render it dangerous to do so, 
we fear that the answer might, in case of a new war, be written 
in the ashes of our smaller maritime towns, or in the pillage of the 
larger. 

The navy is the only arm of our national defence, which has 
received a due degree of attention; but the appropriations for this, 
so far from being increased as our means of making them have 
accumulated, have been reduced as our debts have been paid off, 
and our income swelled. The navy too, has been neglected in 
one of its most important collateral departments, and with the ex- 
ception of a few fortresses, which are still unfinished, or if finished, 
unarmed, no other important part of our national defensive system 
has received the slightest degree of attention. 

These truths will certainly be unpalatable, but the recent pro- 
bability of a war with one of the most powerful nations of Europe, 
makes the present a time when they can be urged with more force 
than they could have been for twenty years past, and when they 
will be least offensive to our national pride. The politicians who 
have for some years had most influence in our councils, seem to 
have considered the Union as framed for no other purpose than 
to provide offices of emolument for the greedy partisan, or of 
honour for the ambitious. 

The general government has indeed been made subservient to 
such ignoble aims, but far other was the intention of its founders: 
to make it strong and united against external attack; to enable it 
to protect its commerce and render its flag respected; and even, 
if necessary, to forestall aggression by an attack upon its enemies, 
were not among the least prominent of the objects proposed by 
the framers of our constitution. For these purposes, they delegated 
the powers either directly, or as of obvious implication, of raising 
a standing army; of embodying and regulating the militia; of 
building and equipping a navy; of constructing and maintaining 
fortresses. And, when the direct representatives of the people, in 
the lower house of our national legislature, and those of the state 
sovereignties in that most august of councils, the American senate, 
have sworn to support the Constitution of the United States, should 
they, by false views of economy, maim or cripple any of these 
essential means of defence, they are, however venial the offence 
may appear at the moment, false to their oaths, and traitors to 
their country; for he who, in the administration of the constitution, 
forgets one of its essential objects, or seeks to mar it, in order to 
acquire a short lived popularity, is unfaithful to his engagements; 
and he by whose act our frontiers are left without defence, is not 
less guilty than he who opens the gates of a fortress to an enemy. 

Our army has by various reductions been brought down to seven 
battalions of infantry, a corps of engineers, and a corps of artillery; 
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to this small force has recently been added a regiment of cavalry, 
but as this was raised for a temporary purpose, it may cease to 
exist when that purpose is answered. ‘The command of these rests 
with one major-general, and two brigadiers. In the organization 
of the peace establishment, no provision seems to have been made 
for the increase of the force beyond this small number of batta- 
lions, for which alone are officers and non-commissioned officers 
provided; and thus should it become necessary or expedient to in- 
crease our army, either the present battalions must be broken up 
to form the nuclei of a force of wholly different organization, an 
operation attended with labour, expense, and difficulty; or the 
great mass of the new army must be formed wholly of new levies, 
in which neither officers, non-commissioned officers, nor soldiers, 
will have had any experience in their profession. The experience 
of those nations in Europe, who have carried on successful wars, 
has pointed out a wholly different system. In them, the number 
of regiments, of subaltern and non-commissioned officers, is the 
same both in time of war and of peace, but they admit of the in- 
corporation with them of new soldiers, by which the number of 
efficient battalions can be augmented according to circumstances. 
These nations rarely employ levies wholly new, except in the form 
of irregular troops, or of a militia applicable solely to internal de- 
fence. England alone, protected from sudden aggression, by her 
insular situation and powerful navy, ventures to reform whole regi- 
ments, but the greater part of the reduction, even there, is effected 
by disbanding all the battalions save one of each regiment, so that 
there remain a staff, an organization, and officers whose return to 
service is secured, by half pay, by which the effective force may 
be tripled in its number of battalions, and more than quadrupled 
in men, at a short warning. 

We should therefore hold that it is fixed by universal assent, 
that an army, whether small or great, should be in time of peace 
so formed as to be efficient both for sudden emergencies, and as 
a school of practice; while it should have the capacity of expand- 
ing, in case of war, by the mere addition of recruits, to the most 
= form of which the elements that compose it are suscep- 
tible. 

The present army of the United States, has the general officers 
necessary to command a single division. The infantry is divided 
into seven regiments, each composed of a single battalion, and so 
organized as to constitute in time of war an efficient force of 
7,000 men, or seven full battalions in the triple order; and which, 
by detaching the light companies, might be increased to about ten 
battalions, each of which would have a complement of field officers 
nearly sufficient for three battalions. The non-commissioned offi- 
cers, who are in fact the essential means of organization, are in- 
ferior in number to those allowed in any European service to the 
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same force; and the extension of the army to the war establish- 
ment, would be attended with great difficulty on this account, even 
if the number of battalions remains the same. 

Before pointing out the changes which would render this exten- 
sion more ready, and enable even less than the present force to 
contain the elements of an army of twenty-one battalions, it will 
be necessary to inquire into the principles of organization, which 
the long and bloody wars carried on in Europe, have proved to 
be the only ones that can govern the formation of a military force. 

A division, in conformity with the practice which experience 
has consecrated, is composed of two brigades; each brigade may 
be formed of from four to eight battalions, but is most usually fixed 
at six. Each battalion is commanded by an officer corresponding 
in rank with our major, except in the English service, where it is 
led by a lieutenant colonel. Three or four battalions, as the case 
may be, form a demi-brigade or regiment, which has a colonel 
and lieutenant colonel. The major of the continental nations of 
Europe is a staff officer, having the same functions in the regi- 
ment that the adjutant has in the battalion, and forms an useful 
gradation of duty, unknown to our service and to the English. 
Such, then, should be our form of general and regimental staff, as 
would adapt it to this or ganization, and it would not differ mate- 
rially from that which is now adopted. 

A battalion is the unit in which the force of infantry is calcu- 
lated. If its front extends to three hundred files, it becomes un- 
steady, and unwieldy; if less than two hundred, it is feeble and 
inefficient. The war establishment of a battalion, then, need not 
exceed the former limit, nor must the peace establishment fall short 
of the last. But the regiment, which in time of war should have 
at least three battalions, may in time of peace consist of no more 
than one. The usual order of formation of troops of the line in 
European armies, is three in depth. The English and ourselves 
limit the depth to two, but in actual war, as the files cannot be 
kept full, the triple order ought to be the basis of the formation of 
troops of the line, so that a battalion may want a third of its com- 
plement, without losing its extent of front and actual efficiency. 
In time of actual war, at least, this proportion might be fairly ex- 
pected to be absent from their colours, as inv alids, or recruits unfit 
to take a place in the ranks. Light troops are in all cases formed 
two-deep. 

The platoon is the unit of regimental strength, as the battalion 
is that of the army; of these a battalion may contain six, eight, or 
ten; if the former number, the front of each in a full battalion be- 
comes too large; if the latter, the manceuvres are unnecessarily 
complicated. Eight platoons are therefore the most convenient 
number, although six need not be rejected, when occasion may 
require it. 
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Upon these principles, our regiment, on the full war establish- 
ment, composed of two battalions of the line, and one of light in- 
fantry, each platoon being composed of thirty-two files, would be 
constituted as follows,— 


16 platoons line ag. 96, -~— - - 1536 
8 do. light ag. 64, - - . 512 
2048 


On the ordinary war establishment, it should contain three bat- 
talions of 512 each, or 1536 men. On both these footings, all the 
non-commissioned officers, except one orderly to each platoon, 
would be included in the estimate, and the only further addition 
would be the drum and fife, which would together, add 72 to the 
numerical account, or make the regiment, exclusive of officers, 
2120 men. For police, discipline, and inspection, the battalion is 
divided into companies, which may or may not correspond with 
the number of platoons: we should propose to make the number 
of these, in pa regiment, twelve, and hence each in time of war 
would make two platoons. In time of peace, the regiment might 
be formed into two battalions each of six platoons, each platoon 
being a company, and reduced to the minimum, would be 

12 platoons ag. 64 each, - ” Sani, 768 

Or the officers of four companies might be placed on half pay, 
and the regiment formed in a single battalion, as follows— 
8 platoonsag. 46 each, - -~ - 368 

The seven regiments now in the service of the United States, 
would, therefore, upon the last footing, contain 2576 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, to which must be added 252 orderly 
sergeants and musicians, making in all 2828 men. As they at pre- 
sent contain upwards of 4000 men, there would be a reduction of 
numbers that would fairly warrant the organization of an eighth 
tg which would carry the half pay peace establishment of 
infantry to 3332 men. This would still be a reduction in numbers 
that would allow of the additions in officers and non-commissioned 
officers, necessary to give the regiments the power of expanding 
themselves, by the simple addition of raw recruits, to the full and 
effective establishment of war. These additions consist in two 
companies besides the ten of which each regiment is now com- 
posed, in giving four officers to each company in lieu of three, and 
in nearly doubling the number of non-commissioned officers now 
attached to each company, by making them thirteen instead of 
seven. The last change would not increase the numbers, but only 
the pay of a part of them, and thus ensure the enlistment of men 
of good character. The organization on the war establishment 
would demand no more than the addition of two officers to each 
company, of the lowest rank, and the promotion of eight soldiers 
to the rank of non-commissioned officers. 
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To recapitulate: the efficient force of the several forms of which 
an army thus constituted is susceptible, would be as follows: 
The half pay peace establishment—8 regiments ag. 368 each, 2924 
The full pay peace establishment—8 regiments (16 batta- 

lions,) ag. 768 each, - - - - - . 6144 
Ordinary war establishment—8 regiments (24 battalions,) 

eS ere ee ra 


Full war establishment—8 regiments (24 battalions,) ag. 
iinW-s5. + »« Be « > Sine eee 


As there could be no doubt that intelligent young men would 
at once present themselves to fill the stations of officers required 
upon the war establishment, no other difficulty need be apprehend- 
ed, in bringing a force thus organized, to the degree of efficiency 
required in war, except in obtaining privates. This last, and per- 
haps most important want, is not, however, insuperable. Our gov- 
ernment, by offering bounties in lands to those who enlist for the 
whole term of a war, has never found any difficulty in obtaining 
recruits, except when interfered with by a demand for substitutes 
in militia draughts. This obstacle must, therefore, be removed, if 
the certainty of acquiring an efficient regular force is to be at- 
tained. 

No fear need be entertained, that if the men could be obtained, 
the discipline of an army, increased at once to thrice the number 
of battalions of which it now consists, might be such as to make 
them capable of manceuvring in a few weeks like veterans, pro- 
vided it were attained by the methods we have mentioned. That 
a battalion on the peace establishment is capable of serving as the 
nucleus of three on the full war footing, was proved in the most 
convincing manner in the wars of the French revolution. At the 
breaking out of this convulsion, the whole military system of that 
nation was disorganized, the most efficient part of the troops, the 
royal household, disbanded, and a greater part of the veteran 
ofiicers had become emigrants. In this state the country was in- 
vaded by the united force of its five great neighbours. Its popu- 
lation rose almost en masse to resist, and, as will be the case with 
all new levies, only served to increase confusion, and add to the 
loss of life. At this period of despondency, it occurred to Carnot 
to abolish at once the ancient regiments, and incorporate with 
each of their battalions a sufficient number of recruits to enable it 
to be divided into three new battalions, among which the veteran 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers of the ancient peace estab- 
lishment were equally distributed. The residue of the volunteers 
were sent to their homes as useless. 
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Although this new organization was made under the most un- 
favourable circumstances, in the very presence of active enemies, 
it was, notwithstanding, successful. ‘The French armies in a short 
time were able to venture from under the guns of the fortresses 
beneath which they had taken refuge, and resume offensive opera- 
tions. In a few months, the Austrian rule was forever abolished 
in Belgium, and the barrier fortresses fell; the princes of the house 
of Orange were forced to take refuge in foreign lands; the British 
armies driven to their ships; the successor of the great Frederick 
caused to sue for peace; the revolt of the South checked, and the 
great naval arsenal of Toulon recovered; the second branch of 
the Bourbons compelled not only to forget the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of the head of the family, but to lend its aid to the cause of 
his slayers. Such results were derived almost wholly from the 
organization directed by Carnot from his cabinet in Paris, and are 
hardly less brilliant than those which the armies thus formed, ef- 
fected when directed by the greatest captain the world perhaps 
ever saw. 

It is not possible to cite any example more instructive. The 
new levies of France, so long as they acted in bodies distinct from 
the trained soldiers, although animated by the most powerful ex- 
citement, were worse than inefficient. After that excitement had 
abated, they at once assumed all the characters of the best troops, 
by being incorporated in the proportion of more than three to one, 
with old soldiers. 

The consideration of the militia force, and of the means of giv- 
ing it efficiency, without obstructing the recruiting service of the 
regular army, comes next to be considered. Nor is it of secon- 
dary importance, when we have regard only to its own influence 
upon the defence of our country. 

It has been the opinion of officers who have seen service in all 
parts of the globe, that the mass of the people of the United States 
furnishes the finest material for a military force, which exists in 
any part of the world. Yet, as our militia is at present constituted, 
it has been reasonably doubted whether its employment upon 
emergencies has been productive of most good or evil to the mili- 
tary character of our country. The same description of force, 
which fled at North Point without seeing an enemy; which broke 
at Bladensburgh upon the first fire; which refused to cross at 
Queenstown to complete a victory already gained; manned the 
weak lines at New Orleans, from which a superior regular force re- 
ured completely beaten; and foiled at Plattsburgh, the veterans of 
the Peninsular wars. It is therefore certain that no reliance can be 
placed — the effects a militia force, as at present organized, 
will produce; for by circumstances not to be predicted, it may 
either achieve victory, or ensure defeat. This must always be the 
case, so long as citizens are called on sudden emergencies from 
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their homes, to act as soldiers, and are retained no longer in ser- 
vice than is sufficient to give them a distaste for the profession of 
arms, without instilling either habits of discipline, or a knowledge 
of military evolutions. In addition, the demoralizing influence of a 
succession of calls, which may reach a whole population, is not 
to be disregarded; for if the moral character of the debased ma 
be raised bv the influence of military honour, and curbed by the 
regularity of military discipline, it is no less true, that a partial ac- 
quaintance with the profession of arms, incapacitates for steady 
civil industry. 

The calls for the militia then, should be of such a nature, that 
the subject of them must know, that his civil occupations are to 
be at an end, at any rate, for a term of years, and that his own 
comforts will be promoted by his acquiring a knowledge of his 
new business, and at the same time abstaining from the vices 
which have sometimes been considered the reproach of the life of 
. camp, but which have never failed to influence a draughted mi- 
itia. 

It is to a militia force alone, drawn from all classes of citizens 
indiscriminately, and officered by the authority of the states, al- 
though acting under the call of the general government, that the 
defence of the country can be safely intrusted. ‘Two wars have 
witnessed at their close, regular armies dismissed, in the one case 
without pay, and in the other almost with disgrace, and it is not 
in the nature of things that such events can be repeated without 
danger. It is calculating too much upon human virtue, to hope 
that on any future occasion, a large, and perhaps successful regu- 
lar army, shall not be at the beck of its commander, to do what- 
ever he may dictate; nor can it be hoped that if in preponderating 
force, they will assent to be disbanded, when the purpose for which 
they were raised is fulfilled. It is far otherwise with a militia 
force. However powerfully they may be attached to their stand- 
ards by patriotism or discipline, a return to their firesides will be 
a reward instead of a punishment, and the news of a peace will 
be hailed by such a force with joy, when to regulars it will con- 
vey the unwelcome intelligence of their occupation being gone. 

That the patriotism of the people of the United States will in- 
duce them to bear the fatigues and dangers of military service 
without a murmur, was fully proved during the late war, in which 
no small portion of the population was actually called into service. 
But it is no more than just to such a population, that such a ser- 
vice should be rendered as little onerous as possible, by confining 
it to the least number of individuals. This can only be done by 
deciding upon an organization in time of peace, by which the per- 
sons to be called upon in case of war, shall be pointed out, and 
the manner of designating them, and fixing the order of rotation, 
rendered precise and definite. 
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The largest call yet made upon the militia, was for 100,000 
men, and this may be safely taken as the maximum that can ever 
be demanded in any future war. In fact the means of concentra- 
tion at any given point, by the improved modes of conveyance, 
are so much greater than they formerly were, that a much less 
force would be needed than was necessary on former occasions. 
A force of this amount ought to be at once called for by law, al- 
though in a time of profound peace, by draughts from militia of 
all classes and ages, as at present organized; it might be formed 
into 102 battalions of infantry, organized into 17 brigades. Each 
battalion should be composed of eight companies or platoons of 
$2 files, and would make with officers, 800 men. To the 17 bri- 
gades should be attached 34 companies of artillery, and as many 
squadrons of cavalry. The force at first drawn, should be divided 
according to their ages, into six classes, one of which should be 
discharged annually. The place of this class, and of all vacancies 
by death or removal, should be supplied by annual draughts from 
all citizens between the ages of 20 and 26. The draughts thus 
constituted, should be assembled in the largest bodies that the na- 
ture of the population would admit of, as many times in the year 
as the militia of the several states is now usually called out, but 
separate from those not designated by lot, and under the command 
of the officers designated from the general body for the purpose. 
For non-attendance at such parades, no other penalty than a pe- 
cuniary fine should be imposed. An option should, however, be 
left to the several states to substitute in whole or in part for 
draughts from the militia, volunteer corps having a term of service 
of six years, provided they be officered, and organized in con- 
formity with the war establishment of the United States; say, in 
battalions of eight platoons, each of thirty-two files, but with the 
privilege that no more than two-thirds of the number, making a 
formation of two in depth, should be required to be present except 
when called into active service and put upon pay. The laws of 
the several states give privileges to volunteer corps enrolled for a 
term shorter than that of the usual military liability, and who 
— and arm themselves, which would ensure the creation of an 
efficient force of this sort, if put under some one general regula- 
tion. But such general and uniform regulation is necessary, if we 
wish to do away the ridicule which is beginning to attach itself 
to our citizen soldiers. This ridicule, we are sorry to say, is not 
unmerited, and it cannot be denied that those who have seen ser- 
vice in our trained bands, are far less fitted to make good troops 
than if they had never donned an uniform. All this reproach may, 
however, be done away, by making the volunteer battalions per- 
manent, discharging and = equal numbers annually, and 
conferring the mon Rees due to voluntary service, only upon those 


who perform it in a corps designated by the state government, in 
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lieu of a draughted militia, as ready to be called at any moment 
into the general service. To the sense of pride which our volun- 
teers have exhibited, however mis-directed on most occasions, may 
be safely committed the care of providing instruction in manceu- 
vres and tactics. It is otherwise with those called out by draught. 
To give these a chance of being speedily rendered efficient, when 

smbodied for service, their non-commissioned officers, to the num- 
ber of fifty-six to each battalion, ought to be kept in pay, and in 
constant service. These would form a company, which should 
be commanded by the adjutant of the battalion, who should also 
be in constant service, and by three other officers of the battalion 
serving in monthly rotation. In this way a school of military 
knowledge would be formed for each portion of the militia, by 
which a ‘know ledge of the duties both of soldier and officer, would 
be communicated. The expense of such an arrangement would 
indeed nearly equal that of our present military force, but as it 
would ensure the action of a well appointed army of 100,000 men 
upon any emergency, it would be more than defrayed for whole 
years, by the saving which would ensue in a few weeks of war. 
It would, moreover, furnish a mode of distributing surplus reve- 
nues among the states, to which no pretended or actual constitu- 
tional objection could apply. 

In case of any alarm of war, the whole or any required part of 
the battalions, might be at once embodied and called into service; 
first the men whose term of service had not extended to four 
years, and in case of invasion, the whole. A call of this sort to 
the extent of twenty-four battalions, would at once set free the 
whole of the regular force, from the duty of garrisons, and to this 
the militia battalions ought of course to be devoted until time had 
been afforded to mature their discipline. 

If, upon a call for the active service of the militia, substitutes 
were to be accepted, not, however, to enter into the militia, but to 
be embodied in the regular army, and to serve for the war, a large 
accession would be at once made to the regular force; and as the 
demand for substitutes in the militia, and for recruits, would no 
longer conflict with each other, the filling up of the regular army 
to the war establishment, might be almost ensured by ¢ calling the 
draughted militia into service. The pay, too, of the forced levies 
of militia, ought not to equal that of the enlisted army, and thus 
there would be many who would prefer to pass from the militia 
ranks to those of the standing force. 

For an illustration of this part of our subject, we may refer to 
the histories of the war of the revolution, and of the more recent 
contest with England. In both of these, it became necessary to 
embody large draughts from the militia; the consequence was, that 
the demand for substitutes almost wholly impeded the regular re- 
cruiting service, or enhanced the bounties on enlistment to a bur- 
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thensome extent; and finally, the supply of the regular force de- 
pended almost wholly upon those persons who, draughted them- 
selves into the embodied militia, could not be accepted as substi- 
tutes, but preferred to take the bounty for joining the regular army, 
to serving without it. It would be impolitic not to accept substi- 
tutes, as those who obtain exemption in this way are generally of 
habits of life which would make them but poor soldiers; and it is 
still more impolitic to admit such substitutes into the embodied 
militia itself, and thus cut off the source whence the regular army 
might be supplied. 

The artillery of the peace establishment must not be limited to 
that which would be needed to form a portion of the regular army, 
but ought to be so organized as to furnish all the field battalions 
which may be needed, in case both the regular army be put on the 
war establishment, and the draughted militia called into service. 
These united will make twenty-two brigades, or eleven divisions. 
Each of the former, when in the field, should have a battery of 
foot artillery, and each of the latter one of horse artillery. As, 
however, garrison duty will be performed by at least a part of the 
army, the latter need not exceed eight, while to allow for the du- 
ties of ordnance and garrisons, the foot artillery ought to be car- 
ried to the extent of thirty-two companies, each fitted for serving 
a battery of six pieces when upon the war establishment. As each 
piece requires eight matrosses, the peace establishment may be the 
same as that of the infantry, say forty-eight men to each company, 
with six supernumerary sergeants; and if called into service before 
an increase, two companies might be united, one doing the duty 
of drivers: on the war establishment, drivers and additional soldiers 
should be added to each company, and increase its force to ninety- 
six on the ordinary war establishment, and to 144 on the footing 
of actual service. Each battery will require four officers, and the 
train two. On the peace establishment, three to each company 
will therefore suffice; but as good artillery officers cannot be su 
plied at pleasure, an equal number should be upon half pay, and 
do duty in rotation. 

Our present artillery force is composed of four regiments, each 
of ten companies, and therefore only differs from the establishment 
we propose, in having no horse artillery. As this last is the spe- 
cies of force which requires more careful training than any other, 
it ought not to be neglected. It may be formed at once by detach- 
ing from each of the present regiments two of its companies, and 
uniting them into a separate regiment. 

Cavalry has as yet formed but a small portion of any American 
army, and has usually been omitted in a peace establishment. It 
is true, that light troops of this description, and in particular, a 
formidable force of mounted riflemen, can be readily collected in 
the western and southern states. But these cannot be relied upon 
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to charge regular infantry, which can only be done by heavy 
cavalry. The last named species of force requires much training 
both of man and horse, before it can become efficient; but when 
trained, no force would have a greater influence in repelling or 
preventing invasion. Indeed it may be safely asserted, that a single 
squadron of good heavy cavalry, might have frustrated the attack 
upon Washington. It is therefore unwise in the extreme to neglect 
this species of force; and our peace establishment ought to provide 
for a regiment of horse, organized, as respects men and officers, 
like a regiment of infantry, and therefore forming four squadrons 
in time of peace, capable of being expanded into twelve in case of 
war. For mounting such a description of force, Pennsylvania 
furnishes an admirable breed of horses. 

We have felt loath to limit our views of a cavalry force, on the 
peace establishment, to so low a number, yet we fear it would be 
useless to contend for more. To be efficient in case of a war, one 
squadron at least of heavy cavalry should take the field with each 
brigade of infantry, leaving light troops of the former sort to be 
supplied when the need of them arose. To provide for such a 
contingency, four regiments at least ought to be organized as a 
part of the peace establishment. One will, however, serve as a 
model and school of practice, and with this we must be content. 
The remaining branches of our military force, are the two corps 
of military and topographical engineers. The former has a good 
and efficient organization, and would probably, so soon as all the 
requisite fortresses are completed, be sufficient for a war estab- 
lishment. Nor can it be lessened in peace, as the requisite know- 
ledge can only be acquired by study in early life, and actual ser- 
vice in more mature years. 

The topographical corps presents a singular anomaly, growing 
out of its accidental constitution. In the late war the necessity of 
the case led to the attachment for topographical duties, to each 
division of the army, of two staff officers, having the relative ranks 
of major and captain; these were sometimes taken from the line 
of the army as temporary appointments, and sometimes drawn 
from civil life. At the close of the war, such of them as were re- 
tained in service, were united in a corps, which had no superior 
officers, and no subalterns. In this state it has continued ever 
since. Thus the rawest graduate of West Point, who may select 
this service, becomes at once a captain, and loses at the same 
time all chance of further promotion than a single step. 

It is almost to be doubted whether this corps ought to be con- 
sidered as military or not. This doubt has also been expressed in 
respect to engineers of the other class, and in some European ser- 
vices they cannot command. It cannot, however, be doubted, that 
the attack and defence of fortresses may be best committed to 
those whose profession it is to plan and build them. But our ex- 
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perience leads us a step further, and it is capable of proof, that an 
engineer officer may make a most valuable general; for it is well 
understood that the two most brilliant movements of the late war, 
the sortie of Erie, and the attack on the British battery at Chip- 

way, were suggested by M’Rea and Wood of the engineers, the 
atter of whom fell in carrying, at the head of a column of infan- 
try, the operation his genius had suggested, into successful execu- 
tion. 

It is otherwise with the topographical corps, for however much 
the coup d’ail may be improved in the duties of this branch of the 
service, an entire devotion to it must impair the military charac- 
ter, by removing the most important of all military responsibilities, 
that of the command and treatment of soldiers. We, therefore, 
cannot help thinking that this service ought to be organized as a 
detachment, and not as a separate corps; should be made up in 
part of the infantry and artillery officers, who might otherwise be, 
according to our previous views, on half pay; to these might be 
added, with their own consent, officers from the navy, who might 
have a taste for hydrographical pursuits. The whole might be 
divided into brigades, having the gradation of their respective ranks 
in the line of their proper service; but should be directed, not by a 
superior officer, but by a bureau or commission, that might with 
more convenience be attached to any other department than that 
of the army or navy. Such duties would derive their reward from 
the full pay which they would earn, but ought not to be admitted 
as tours of service entitling to promotion. With such an organiza- 
tion, and with a provision for the employment of civilians, the sur- 
vey of our coast, which has been so strangely delayed, and whose 
completion is essential to our defence, might be speedily accom- 

lished. 
4 To furnish our army with well educated officers, our govern- 
ment has wisely provided a military school. This was for many 
‘ong a prime favourite with all parties and all administrations, 

ut has now been subjected to attacks which threaten its very ex- 
istence. We are of that class which thinks that the scientific 
merits of this school have been much overrated, and that the whole 
principle of its organization is defective; but we are also among 
those who think that such an establishment is absolutely necessary 
to the efficiency and respectability of our army. We have, there- 
fore, refrained from saying any thing which might injure it in 
public opinion; nor should we now speak, did we not believe that 
to point out the errors which we have noticed, and their appro- 
priate remedies, will be the surest means of saving it from ruin. 

Influenced by a desire to preserve absolute equality among the 
cadets, some of whom might not be in circumstances to support 
themselves, it has been made imperative upon all to receive pay. 
In this way an expense to the government of upwards of $60,000 
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per annum has been incurred. So far from this having produced 
a good effect, it has excluded from the school all those of such 
high and honourable feelings as would spurn at receiving public 
bounty; and instead of drawing to the army those very spirits in 
whom its glory might consist, it has excluded many of the sons 
of respectable and wealthy families, with the exception of those 
who had become uncontroulable by paternal discipline. The ob- 
vious and essential requisite for admission, was to place one’s self 
on the footing of a claimant for eleemosynary assistance. Under 
such circumstances, the wonder only is, not that the graduates bear 
so small a proportion to the number admitted, but that so many 
are entitled to its honours, and are deserving of the highest enco- 
miums as soldiers, scholars, and gentlemen. Habit has in some 
measure blunted the sense of shame, which becoming a dependant 
on public bounty, naturally occasions; but this feeling has unques- 
tionably restricted the numbers of proper persons whence candi- 
dates might have been selected, and has in general thrown the 
choice upon a class inferior in elementary education, and there- 
fore less qualified to derive advantage from the courses of the in- 
stitution. 

The military schools of Europe are on a totally different basis. 
The celebrated institution of Stutgard, to which we owe at least 
one of our best officers, has been rather a source of emolument 
than an object of expense to the Duke of Wirtemberg. The Poly- 
technic school, established at a time when the theory and practice 
of equality in France was carried further than they have yet been 
among us, requires, as a preliminary to the examination of a can- 
didate, that the tuition fee and board for a term, shall be deposited 
in advance. It does not, however, exclude those who are unable 
to bear the expense of their education, provided their parents have 
claims on the gratitude of the country; but the children of both 
the civil and military servants of the state, may present their 
claims, the most available of which is poverty, and if the claim 
be just, their expenses are refunded to them. But this claim, and 
its admission, are addressed to another department than that with 
which the school is connected, and thus the person in office in the 
school, the scholars who bear their own expenses, and frequently 
the objects of the bounty themselves, are wholly ignorant of the 
persons who are on the footing of charity scholars. 

In our country, where economy is to be particularly studied, 
where patronage ought to be diminished as far as practicable, and 
where in most cases the salaries of office are sufficient to cause 
them to be sought for by competent abilities, there is no necessity 
for any eleemosynary provision, except in the particular case of 
the orphan children of those who have lost their lives in the pub- 
lic service, and left their families destitute. At the present epoch, 
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im | the number of persons thus entitled, is too small to make it expe- 
i dient to admit any cadets but those who bear their own expenses. 
The next error we would note, is the actual falsehood which 
is conveyed in the published requisites for admission. By these, 
a person having the very lowest elementary acquirements in arith- 
} metic and the vernacular tongue, may enter the school. Yet the 
| cadet is forthwith’ put upon a course of study, which demands a 
high degree of mental cultivation. The order of merit in the 
ode therefore, depends in a much greater degree upon the 
knowledge that is possessed before admission, than upon the la- 
bour which is devoted to study afterwards. It may indeed be true, 
that honour, or even safety from dismission, cannot be attained 
| without application; but it is no less true, that if no more know- 
ledge be possessed before entrance, than the strict letter of the 
regulations require, months of excessive labour may be encoun- 
: tered, with the certainty of dismissal for incapacity to proceed, 
at the end. Such being the state of things, the school, which might 
annually send forth sixty graduates, rarely numbers more than 
twenty, and full three-fourths of every class are dismissed, either 
for failure in requisite knowledge, or for breach of discipline. Such 
dismissals fall, as a matter of course, upon those districts of coun- 
try where the means of education are most defective, and there- 
fore upon the great and growing new states of the west. Every 
dismissal creates new enemies to the institution, until finally these 
states seem ready to vote in a body against the appropriations 
for the support of the school. 
The government, not content with giving a free education to 
t the cadets of the military academy, ensures those who complete 
f their course successfully, commissions in the army, whether va- 
1 cancies exist or not, and this to the exclusion of all other persons; 
thus saying that those who have received an education at the 
public expense, shall have the monopoly of all military employ- 
ment. In time of peace, when the demand for officers is small, it 
becomes an imperative duty in the authorities of the school, that 
no persons but those of the best talents and attainments, shall be 
thus presented for commissions. Moderate abilities, even when 
accompanied by industry, and particularly when the previous at- 
i tainments have been low, are thus, without any moral defect, ex- 
cluded from the honours of the institution. In this manner the 
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number of dismissals is enhanced, and the amount of unpopularity 
increased, 

These difficulties have been still further augmented of late 
.| years, by unwise interference with the discipline from head quar- 
ters. Unruly boys, who have rendered themselves obnoxious to 
discipline, and who are of an age when they might thank their 
stars that they were placed beyond the reach of the ferula of the 
schoolmaster, have been allowed a solemn trial before a court, 
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such as the highest officers of the army would alone have had a 
right to. As the certainty of punishment is thus rendered remote, 
and the very act of accusation raises the culprit to a condition of 
importance, while the authorities of the school are placed in the 
position of complainants, when they ought to be judges, it cannot 
be doubted, that the frequency of those breaches of discipline 
which call for punishment must be much increased. 

We conceive that the utility of the school might be much en- 
hanced, and all the objections against it removed, were the appro- 
priations for the pay of the cadets gradually withdrawn, so that 
none hereafter admitted should receive compensation; and if, at 
the same time, additional emoluments should be granted to such 
of the existing professorships as may fall vacant, and new profes- 
sorships established, of such value as to command the highest 
talent and learning for the civil departments of study. The re- 
quisites for admission should be declared to be such as will ensure 
that improvement of the mind which is absolutely necessary for 
progress in the studies of the academy, and ought therefore to 
comprise a thorough knowledge of one foreign language, either 
ancient or modern, in addition to the elementary mathematics and 
acquaintance with the grammar of English, which are now alone 
demanded. ‘The commissions which actually become vacant, 
would be a sufficient stimulus to exertion; to these the cadets 
ought to be admitted on examination by the officers of the corps 
they seek to enter, in which persons not proceeding from the 
military academy should be permitted to concur. The education 
of the military academy, particularly if extended somewhat fur- 
ther in the experimental sciences, is so well adapted to prepare 
for many lucrative professions, that it cannot be doubted that it 
would be eagerly sought, without any other inducements, and by 
persons capable of bearing their own expenses; the distribution of 
those thus receiving a military education throughout the several 
states, where they would naturally seek and obtain commissions 
in the militia draughts, would be of more value in preparation for 
war, than if they all found room in the regular army. 

Our suggestions, then, in respect to the army, are few and sim- 
ple, although we have been compelled to illustrate them at some 
length. To recapitulate them, they consist: in such an organiza- 
tion of eight regiments of infantry upon the peace establishment, 
as will be capable of expansion, by the addition of recruits and 
a few subaltern officers, to a force of twenty-four effective bat- 
talions; of an artillery force adapted to furnish field batteries of 
horse and foot artillery, not only to the brigades of the regular 
army, but to the embodied militia; of militia draughts selected by 
lot for six years service, and replaced annually by sixths from 
those between the ages of twenty and twenty-six years, graduated 
to the largest demand for a military force which experience has 
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yet shown to be necessary, with a permanent corps of non-com- 
missioned officers, and ready to be embodied at a moment’s warn- 
ing; of a system of substitutes for those who may wish to avoid 
personal service, by which the regular force may be filled, or its 
recruiting service not embarrassed; of the present engineers, and 
a detachment for topographical duties from the other arms; of a 
model regiment of cavalry; and finally, of a military school ex- 
empt from the double reproach of dependance on public bounty, 
and unnecessary severity, and purged of its present exclusive cha- 
racter. 

In respect to the material and personal of the navy, we have 
little to say. National pride and wise policy have rendered a naval 
force a favourite part of our defensive system, and the gradual 
increase which has been made in its number of vessels, has been 
effected with great judgment. Those classes of vessels, namely, 
ships of the line, frigates, and corvettes, which could not be sup- 
plied on a sudden emergency, have been provided, and the me- 
thod now followed, of keeping them upon the stocks, ensures them 
against the rapid decay to which vessels in ordinary are so sub- 
ject. The armament of these vessels has also been provided pari 
passu, but we believe no provision has been made for their sails, 
masts and yards, rigging, and other articles of equipment. These 
ought also to be procured, and completed; they should then be 
laid up in storehouses, those of each vessel separately ; by such 
an arrangement, our whole navy, if placed in positions where the 
necessary labour could be procured, might be equipped for sea in 
the course of a few weeks. 

As to the personal, the officers have, by the act of the late ses- 
sion, gained all that they desired, with the exception of the rank 
of admirals. To this there appears to be a radical objection, from 
the fact that our post-captains stand in a higher relative rank than 
that to which they are entitled by the practice of other services, 
from the command of a single ship; were the rank of commodore 
admitted as that of actual commission, and not of mere accidental 
command, bearing the same dignity with that of brigadier in the 
army, and all other post-eaptains made to rank with colonels, the 
difficulty might be obviated, and a new rank, corresponding to 
that of major-general in the army, might be obtained without dif- 
ficulty. But so long as post-captains of a few years standing rank 
with brigadiers, it would be impossible to form the two necessary 
additional gradations of command, without raising the higher of 
the two beyond any grade that has ever been conferred in our 
army, except in the single case of Washington himself. 

Our standard of relative rank has been borrowed from the 
English service, and does not correspond with the military system 
of our own country. In that service, brigadiers in the army, like 
commodores in the navy, are officers whose rank is derived from 
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the contingencies of duty, and major-generals, who rank with 
rear-admirals, are usually called to command brigades; the com- 
mand of divisions is given to lieutenant-generals, who rank with 
vice-admirals. A similar relation in our army, would make a vice- 
admiral rank with a major-general, and a rear-admiral with 
brigadiers. 

The gradation of rank in our navy appears to be incomplete, 
the lowest commissioned officer being a lieutenant, who ranks 
with a major in the army. It seems essential that the first-lieu- 
tenant of a large ship should have higher rank and emoluments 
than his subordinates, and that there should be even a third gra- 
dation. We therefore cannot but consider it expedient, that a 
new rank, of second-lieutenant, should be established, and that the 
persons now ranked as passed midshipmen should be made com- 
missioned officers. The only objection we have ever heard alleged 
to a distinction in rank and emolument among naval lieutenants, 
is that they all mess together; but, as in the land services of all 
countries, regimental officers, from colonels to junior lieutenants, 
do the same, we cannot think this objection valid. With these 
two new ranks, without increasing the number of superior officers, 
a large accession might be made to the numbers of our naval 
officers, and thus the certainty of providing commanders of ex- 
perience, for the largest force we can ever set afloat, ensured. 

But one deseription of vessels of a class that could not be sup- 
plied at a short notice, has been neglected in our plans for the 
increase of the navy; this is the steam ship. Such is the improve- 
ment which has taken place in this mode of conveyance, that 
well informed persons have not been wanting, who imagine, that 
in any future naval war, vessels moved by steam will exercise a 
paramount influence on its results. The United States led the way 
in the construction of steam frigates, and have kept in advance of 
all other countries in the construction of steam vessels for the 
navigation of rivers and lakes. The time seems now to have 
arrived, when the structure of steam ships of war may again be 
undertaken, with the certainty of avoiding the mistakes insepara- 
ble to the infancy of an art; and it is probably only by this arm, 
that the deep inlets and bays which open an access to the very 
vitals of our eountry, can be rendered inaccessible to an enemy 
powerful at sea. 

The part of our naval arm which has not received the proper 
degree of attention, is the improvement, with the proper location, 
of our dock yards. No one can have visited them, without being 
sensible how unworthy they are of a nation having the first naval 
reputation, and the capacity of wielding the second maritime 
force. This, perhaps, is fortunate, as it will diminish the difficulty 
of changing their position, which, so far as the most important 
are concerned, is injudicious and exposed. Our principal dock 
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yards, as decided by the position of dry docks, are those of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and Portsmouth, in Virginia. To 
these, a dry dock in the harbour of New York is now to be added. 
This last is a most judicious addition, as New York must, from its 
reponderating trade, be the best recruiting station, and furnish the 
es adventitious aid of builders, riggers, and other workmen, 
being in fact the essential port of departure of all our larger ships, 
wherever they may have been equipped or built. But it is to be 
hoped that this dry dock may not be built in the present navy 
yard at Brooklyn. ‘That city, which forms so important a part 
of the commercial metropolis, is situated on Long Island, and no 
obstacle exists, or can well be created, to prevent a small army 
being thrown on shore, either from the sound or from the sea, 
which could reach the navy yard in a few hours, and complete 
its destruction before any force could be collected to oppose it. 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, is almost as much exposed, but de- 
rives protection from the greater facility with which the militia of 
a populous country could & arrayed; but Portsmouth is far more 
accessible than either, for by creeks communicating with Lyn- 
haven Bay, men-of-war’s boats could be pushed within a short 
distance of the navy yard, and a landing might be effected under 
the protection of the guns of shipping, from that bay, within a few 
miles. The position of Charlestown is, however, susceptible of an 
easy defence, and ought to be covered, on the land side, by a work 
capable of withstanding a siege; those of Brooklyn and Ports- 
mouth, on the other hand, ought to be at once abandoned, or at 
least no further expense ought to be laid out on either. The prin- 
cipal dock yard of the Chesapeake, ought to be removed to the 
sition on James river, chosen by the late board of engineers. 
hat of New York ought to be placed on the western bank of the 
Hudson. The time was, when we should have recommended 
| that it should be placed above the Highlands of the Hudson river, 
as suggested to the administration by which our navy was first 
| created, but the increase of our strength and population no longer 
renders such extreme precaution necessary. It will be sufficient 
to place it between the site of the city of Jersey, and a point op- 
posite to the northern end of the island on which New York is 
' situated. It will then be secured from all attacks, unless made by 
i a powerful fleet, and an army of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
| men, a force too great for the object. From an enemy landing 
| 
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on Long Island, it would be protected by the Hudson and East 
rivers; from one landing in Jersey, by the Passaic and Hacken- 
sack ; if the attempt should be made by Staten Island, it is covered 
by the deep and rapid current of the Kills; if it should be approach- 
ed by the way of West Chester, the enemy must pass the Haerlem 
and Hudson rivers. In each of these cases, the retreat of a small 
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force would be almost impossible, and a work upon the pallisa- 
does would render capture impracticable. 

The objections which have hitherto been urged against making 
the harbour of New York the principal naval station of the Union, 
have been obviated, by its having been shown that the bar is ac- 
cessible to the largest ships; but its advantages might be more 
than doubled, by giving it a safe and certain entrance from the 
Sound, by a cut at Hallett’s Cove. In this case, a fleet in New 
York could only be blockaded by a double force, as all the ope- 
rations of a single superior squadron could be watched from the 
Hampstead Hill, and communicated by telegraph, so that one or 
other passage would be known to be open. So far as attack by 
naval means alone is concerned, the works at the Narrows, if 
manned and armed, already render that pass inaccessible, and the 
works projected at Frog’s Neck, will be equally efficient in respect 
to the Sound. 

Projects have, it is said, been entertained of making the princi- 
pal station and dock yard of the navy, in Narraganset Bay. To 
this we fear there are insuperable objections, for we doubt whether 
there be any point within the waters of Rhode Island, accessible 
to the largest description of vessels, that would not be within reach 
of shells that could be thrown from points easily reached from the 
sea, and which it would be hardly practicable to secure from an 
active enemy. This weakness of the position of Rhode Island, has 
been only recently developed, by the discovery of channels navi- 
gable for frigates, which have hitherto been considered as adapted 
only to mere craft. 

he rivers to the south of the Chesapeake, are closed at their 
mouths by bars, in such a manner as to be inaccessible to large 
vessels. Dock yards for the equipment and repair of ships of the 
line, and frigates, must therefore be confined to the northern por- 
tions of our country; and we do not conceive that any need can 
ever exist for more than the three of which we have spoken. For 
building ships, the yards of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, will still be valuable, and it will indeed be good policy not to 
diminish the present number of establishments of that description, 
particularly if situated in places where skilful artisans are to be 
procured. But our commerce is more vulnerable to the south than 
in any other direction; a vast proportion of the value of our ex- 
ports already passes between Florida and Cuba, and this propor- 
tion is increasing almost daily. ‘This is not only exposed to the 
pirates in time of peace, and privateers in time of war, who may 
skulk in the harbours of Cuba, but might be wholly cut off by a 
fleet taking advantage of the neutrality of that island. Tampa 
Bay, on the western coast of Florida, is said to be accessible for 
large vessels, and might at some future time be occupied as a naval 
depot, but at the present moment, it could not be defended or re- 
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lieved, if attacked. All, then, which can be done at present, is to 
extend the dock yard at Pensacola, until it shall contain all that 
is necessary for equipping and repairing corvettes, and in particu- 
lar a good dry dock or marine rail way. 

It will never again be attempted by a foreign enemy to con- 
quer any part of the United States, except small districts upon our 
frontiers, which might be convenient to them, and injurious to us. 
There are, however, positions which an enemy might be disposed 
to seize and occupy, in consequence of the enormous damage which 
such occupation would inflict upon us. Two points, especially, 
present themselves upon our map, where this is to be apprehended ; 
these are, New York and New Orleans. These, in fact, are the 
only two places in the Union against which a foe would think it 
worth his while to direct a formidable armament; but if on any 
future occasion, such a hostile force be directed against this coun- 
try, as will reduce our navy to inaction, it may be assumed as 
certain, that one or both of these important cities will be struck at. 
The one is the general centre of exchanges, and is deriving new 
relative importance from the approaching dissolution of the na- 
tional bank, the other the only port of the vast valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Both, if once taken, may be defended against almost any 
force the United States can bring against them. New Orleans, 
however, luckily possesses great natural strength, from the diffi- 
cult character of the country in which it is situated. The access 
by the Mississippi, may be rendered impracticable, as may the 
approaches by Lakes Borgne and Ponchartrain. Still it might be 
well to form lines both above and below the city, and on both 
sides of the river, extending from the stream to the impassable 
marshes in the rear, by which an enemy could be prevented from 
entering and occupying the city, even should he effect a landing. 
As such lines may * covered by ditches filled with the water of 
the river, and as ice thick enough to bear columns of troops, never 
forms in that climate, they could only be carried by a regular 
siege. It is to this peculiarity in the country, that the difficulty 
of recovering New Orleans, if once taken, is owing. An enemy 
might enclose by such lines, constructed above the city, a space 
that would render him independent of foreign supplies of provi- 
sions, and as every mill race would afford him a new defensible 
position, could not be expelled but at vast expense of blood and 
treasure. 

New York is less easily defensible against foreign attacks than 
New Orleans. Towards the north, indeed, the ground is naturally 
so strong, that it might be readily defended, and after the works 
at Frog’s Neck are finished, an enemy would hardly dare to throw 
himself into West Chester, with the warlike populations of Con- 
necticut and the Highlands in his rear. But on the ae Island 
side, New York is not only liable to a sudden inroad, which might 
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reach Brooklyn, within a short cannon shot of the centre of busi- 
ness, and where the present navy yard alone would offer a sufli- 
cient inducement, but in the case of an expedition intended to oc- 
cupy and retain this city as a military position, an army landed 
on Long Island would have its flanks and rear covered from at- 
tack, have a retreat secured, and could at its leisure proceed to 
its object. If Williamsburgh or Brooklyn be reached, the city 
itself must capitulate, as it might be ruined from either position by 
bombardment. The only means of frustrating such an attempt, 
would consist in forming intrenched camps on the battle ground 
of the year 1776, capable of containing an army which might 
cope successfully with any hostile force which could be landed, 
and so strengthened by the skill of the engineer, that even when 
merely guarded, they could not be carried without the formality 
of a siege. 

Our other maritime cities, however valuable to us, would not 
be an object for the employment of a large hostile force. They 
have only to apprehend marauding expeditions of a few thousand 
men, such as those of Ross and Cockburn during the late war. 
Works have been planned for the harbours of most of these, which 
will secure them against a mere naval force, and some of them, 
as Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston, can hardly be approached 
with safety on the land side, for a small force adventuring on such 
an enterprise, might count on being surrounded and forced to sur- 
render. Baltimore, on the other hand, is much exposed, unless the 
whole Chesapeake should be rendered inaccessible, nor does it ap- 
pear possible to render that city defensible, except by a continuous 
wall, covered by works, on the adjacent heights, upon the princi- 
ple originally pointed out by Montalembert, and so beautifully ap- 
plied, recently, in the plans of General Bernard, for the fortification 
of Paris. 

Lines secure against sudden attack, covered by detached and 
enclosed works, might also be advantageously applied to several 
other of our seaport towns, whose wealth might offer a tempta- 
tion to their being laid under contribution. In all such prepara- 
tions for defence, there is one important difficulty, arising from the 
rapid increase of our cities. Thus, the very strong and defensible 
position occupied by the British army for the interior defence of 
New York, is now covered with streets and buildings, the hills 
levelled, and the waters drained; the lines occupied on Brooklyn 
heights, both during the revolutionary and late war, are in the 
same condition; so that natural defences of equal value must now 
be sought at a distance. It is therefore questionable whether in 
any other event except that of war, it would be practicable to en- 
list the feelings of the population of our cities in measures which 
would put a definite limit to their extension, and make speculation 
on future growth beyond that boundary, impracticable. Yet it 
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might be well that the general government should tender to the 
most exposed and important of our towns, the outlay of as large 
an amount as they would themselves raise, to place their roperty 
beyond the reach of insult. Such tenders would no doubt be in- 
stantly accepted in case of alarm, and would place this part of 
national defence on a proper footing; for there can be no doubt 
that the defence of a particular city ought neither to be wholly 
borne by its inhabitants, nor yet be wholly charged to the nation 
at large. 

Washington is to be preserved from attack by rendering the 
Potomac and Patuxent inaccessible by ships; when this is done, 
the force which will be demanded for reaching it will be too great 
for the value of the object. 

Rhode Island might be an object of attack, from the excellence 
of its harbour, and the ease with which, if once occupied, it can 
be defended. It possesses, however, too small a relation to the 
general interests of the Union, to make it probable that a powerful 
armament would be directed against it, unless it should be made 
a naval station. Should this not be done, all that may be needed 
in addition to the works now erecting, would be a téte de pont, at 
the present bridge between the island and the main land, by which 
the town of Newport might be prevented from becoming inacces- 
sible, if ever occupied by an enemy. 

In respect to this work at Newport, as in relation to most of 
those planned and constructed upon our coast, we have to urge 
one objection common to them all, except those which cover posi- 
tions of the greatest importance; they are too extensive and too 
strong: too extensive, inasmuch as they require garrisons too nu- 
merous in relation to the points they defend; too strong, because, 
if weakly garrisoned, they may be seized, and would then be in 
many cases irrecoverable. This is more particularly the case 
with the fortresses at Hampton roads, and the one we have just 
named. The former, so long as the navy yard lies in its present 
exposed position, cover nothing; the latter only a harbour, which 
England, while it possesses Halifax and Bermuda, will not desire, 
re which France, unless seduced by the very strength of our 
own exertions, would not venture to occupy. The former, how- 
ever, will resume their proper value, and sanction the views of 
the engineer who planned them, so soon as the navy yard of 
James river is removed to the place of his selection. 

Batteries upon the land, if properly situated, have such an im- 
mense advantage over shipping, that it is rarely necessary to make 
them of any great extent, or to arm them with many cannon. The 
only case where large works, and a numerous artillery, become 
necessary, is when a commanding position cannot be obtained ex- 
cept on the water’s edge. In such a case, walls must be raised at 
least as high as the upper deck of the largest ship, and their whole 
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face pierced with embrasures for cannon. In this mode of con- 
struction, the only superiority the battery will possess over ship- 
ping, is in the use of red hot shot, and when this is skilfully ap- 
plied, the experience of the siege of Gibraltar seems to show that 
the superiority in favour of the land service, is at least two to one. 
But when the commanding position can be withdrawn two or three 
hundred yards from the channel, and the space between the bat- 
tery and the water can be formed into an earthen slope, then three 
or four heavy guns are more than a match for the largest ship. 
They in fact possess all the powers which the batteries used in 
attacking fortresses display, and in addition, act against a com- 
bustible body. 

Sea coast batteries may, therefore, be in most cases formed of 
simple parapets covered by a ditch. Squared logs of timber, filled 
with well rammed earth, or which is better, with pebble mortar, 
and fragments of stones, make a sufficient epaulment. But as the 
crew of a ship would rather adventure their assault than encoun- 
ter their fire, they must be covered by blockhouses or towers of 
masonry which cannot be escaladed. Such was the plan of bat- 
teries adopted by Buonaparte when called to protect the southern 
coast of France, after the recapture of Toulon. Simple platforms 
and parapets like those of a siege battery, were armed with heav 
guns, and protected in the rear by a tower, with loop holes for 
musketry. These were never successfully attacked, although Nel- 
son was the commander, to oppose whom they were constructed. 

It is not sufficient to protect the entrances of rivers, and of har- 
bours, in order to make our coast defence sufficient. Important 
parts of our country are pierced by deep bays, gulfs, and sounds, 
in which an enemy may lie at anchor, beyond the reach of cannon 
shot, and thus in fact occupy, to our exclusion. Of such openings, 
the two most important are the Chesapeake and Long Island 
Sound. It is, however, a well known fact, that ships dare not an- 
chor within the reach of shells, and there are few roadsteads in 
either of these waters, where they might not be assailed by this 
species of military projectile. The twelve inch mortars used in 
the sea service, and for coast batteries, carry their shells two 
miles, within which distance from either shore, these bays might, 
by a skilful position of mortar batteries, be rendered untenable. 
Such batteries ought to be protected like those of cannon, by tow- 
ers which could not be carried by assault, or ought to be enclosed 
in inaccessible works. We conceive that this method would suf- 
fice in a great degree to secure the important anchorage of Lyn- 
haven bay, from being used as a place of rendezvous by an enemy. 

There are also islands in the Chesapeake and Long Island 
Sound, which an enemy may occupy; some of these were held 
during the whole of the late war, much to our annoyance, and 
others are susceptible of the same use. Such islands should be 
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occupied by works which could not be taken without the formality 
of a regular siege. 

It does not, however, follow, that fortifications of this description 
need be of great extent or expense. The engineers of Europe, 
who have devoted their attention to the defence of cities, have 

enerally failed in the arrangement of small works for a good de- 
ys ut some instances have occurred, which show that it is 
possible that even the smallest space may be rendered tenable. 
Such, for instance, was the defence of a windmill in the Island of 
Corsica, when attacked by the English. This was no more than 
a circular tower of masonry, having a revolving cap to train the 
sails to the wind. The cap and sails being removed, a cannon 
was mounted so as to revolve upon the rollers by which the former 
had been previously supported. The defence made by means of 
this temporary expedient, was so efficient, that the engineers of 
England have copied it in innumerable small works, by which, 
during the threat of invasion by Napoleon, the whole coast of that 
country was studded, under the name of Martello towers. These, 
however, are wanting in many of the requisites for a good de- 
fence. If approached within a small distance, as they may be 
under cover of night, the cannon on their top becomes useless, 
and a battery may be erected, almost in safety, against them, by 
which their masonry, which is entirely exposed, will be speedily 
ruined, and the assault will not be met by flanking defences. We 
have planned to ourselves a modification of the native fortification 
of our country, the blockhouse, which should have all the advan- 
tages of the Martello tower, and none of its defects. This is a 
square redoubt of masonry, or of logs, filled with earth, or rude 
stone work, and sunk in a ditch; by which, and the excavated 
earth formed into a glacis, the whole of the masonry would be 
covered from cannot shot; the top vaulted or covered bomb proof, 
and bearing a platform of sufficient extent to receive four heavy 
guns mounted on pivots; we would make the counterscarp of such 
a work, a gallery with loop holes. Such a fortification could not 
be approached to a point which its guns could not reach; could 
not be carried by escalade; if attacked in form, a practicable 
breach, if made, would still be defended by the reverse fires of the 
counterscarp, from which it would be necessary to expel the de- 
fenders by means of mines. Fifty or sixty men might therefore 
defend it for a week against almost any force; and, that it might 
not yield to a blockade, it should be provisioned for a month. A 
well, or a cistern to which water would be furnished by a tempo- 
rary roof covering the whole, would of course be an indispensable 
adjunct. We have also beheld, in imagination, works of not more 
than five or six hundred feet in circuit, having for a nucleus a de- 
fensible lodgment for their garrison, which, if made of no other 
materials than wood and earth, might resist almost as long as a 
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regular square on Vauban’s system, requiring twenty-five hundred 
men for its defence. We conceive this is practicable, by adopting 
almost in toto the principles of Carnot, with this exception, that an 
active defence by sorties, need not enter into the view of those 
who plan works for our country, for the object will not be, as in 
Europe, to make a small number of good troops compete on equal 
terms with a large one, but to enable a militia to defend itself 
against disciplined soldiers. 

“The views we have stated in respect to the defence of our sea 
board, might be applied to the lakes of our northern frontier. But 
we conceive, that should a contest ever arise again with Great 
Britain, the true system of defence will be to attack Lower Cana- 
da; if the attention of our opponents be thus drawn to the single 
communication which exists between the colony and the mother 
country, no fear need be entertained of inroads from the upper , 
province. Indeed it is still a matter of boast among British offi- 
cers, that, during the late war, by exciting the fears of our new 
settlements, they contrived to prevent the blows that ought to have 
been aimed at the base of their operations; and compelled the 
United States to waste in contests on the lakes and the Niagara 
river, means more than suflicient to have conquered even Quebec 
itself. 

One only fortress on the frontier of the lakes, appears indispen- 
sable to our safety, and that is one which shall command the ap- 
proaches to Lake C hamplain. It is therefore a matter of great 
regret that the award of the king of Holland has not been acced- 
ed to, as the states of Massachusetts and Maine may be compen- 

sated in money for the territory which they lose, while no money 
can repay the danger to which the Union would be exposed, if 
Rouse’s point passes into foreign hands. 

One new element of defence has been acquired by the United 
States since the late war. This is the completion of so many navi- 
gable communications, and the opening of so many rail roads. In 
the last war, the transportation of cannon and munitions to the 
places where they were needed, was more than the original cost. 
The guns which armed the fleet of Chauncey on Lake Ontario, 
were carried by land from Washington. Now, not only may 
heavy articles be carried wholly by water from the Roanoke to 
the frontiers of Canada, but, by the aid of steam navigation, the 
whole of the garrisons of the coasts might be collected within a 
few days at any point between those limits. ‘These advantages 
have been partially tested in the late Indian campaign, and are 
almost inappreciable; but they involve the necessity of defending 
them from injury and interruption. The Delaware part of this 
communication lies within the line of defence chosen by the board 
of engineers, and when Fort Delaware is restored, may be con- 
sidered as guarded; but this is not the case with Elk river and the 
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H Raritan. The former, too, as experience has shown, opens an 
A) easy road to the important city of Philadelphia. 
ne means of annoyance which wouid be possessed by a fo- 
bil reign foe in any future war, is of a most appalling character, and 
| | we should not have ventured to mention it, were it not that more 
ii than one European writer has pointed it out, and even planned 
the operations by which it might be carried into effect. This is 
the excitement of a servile war in the southern states, and the or- 
| ganization of a force of runaway negroes. The mode pointed out 
is to occupy the eastern shore of the Chesapeake, with the State 
| of Delaware, by a force landed near New Castle or the Head of 
| Elk, and by commanding the waters of that bay, furnish means of 
| transport to the slaves on the opposite shores. We do not appre- 
hend that this could be successful, in the face of a dense free popu- 
: H lation, but the very suggestion shows the disposition to make use of 
14 this execrable mode of warfare, and warns us to prepare for it. We 
hi are far from wishing to interfere in the slave question, and we can 
feel the justice of the anger which is excited in every southern 
bosom, when an inhabitant of states where this danger does not ex- 
ist, undertakes to reason, when they can only feel. But we cannot 
help thinking, that a knowledge that such a threat has been thrown 
) | out, ought to excite attention in all who love their country, and re- 
hit ard the blood of their wives and children. In the present state of 
. the southern country, such a threat is appalling; a population of 
| slaves increasing far more rapidly than their masters, and already 
far more numerous, is not an object entirely without dread even in 
time of peace; but in time of war, against an enemy who would not 
scruple to arm and excite this population, it is one of awe and terror. 
That in any future war with England, this mode of offence would be 
employed with as little scruple, and as little regard to the final fate 
of persons brought to her aid, as she manifested in relation to the 
Indians in the late war, is not to be doubted; nor can we feel as- 
sured, that if France should be foiled, as she must be, in an appeal 
to the former colony of that nation which now forms a part of the 
i Union, she would not resort to similar measures. Whatever might 
be the result, the very attempt would be attended with a distress 
and desolation, of which the waste of the Niagara frontier would 
be a feeble type. Such an attempt can only be rendered innocuous 
by a change of system. The free coloured population which al- 
ready exists, and particularly the mixed race, which is more hated 
by the full blooded African than his white masters, ought to be 
retained and encouraged, instead of being expatriated with that 
local knowledge which will render it dangerous, and that sense of 
wrong which will impel it to return in vengeance. In short, we 
see no safety to the slave holding states, in any future war against 
a powerful nation, but in the adoption of the Spanish code; a code 
which gives every slave a hope of freedom, makes his efforts to 
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obtain it a benefit to his owner, and forms a free population, which, 
instead of requiring watching even in time of peace, may be safely 
trusted with arms, both for the repression of the revolt of their 
unemancipated fellows, and to repel foreign invasion. That such 
a state of things is attainable, is satisfactorily shown by the exam- 

ple of Cuba, w vhich has been put in a state to defy the invasion of 
the revolted colonies of Spain by coloured troops, and whose plant- 
ers lately looked upon disturbances in the neighbouring Island of 
Jamaica, not as exhibiting a bad example to their slaves, but as a 
certain accession to their own prosperity. The general govern- 
ment, without meddling in the disputed question of slavery, might 
lead the way in this course, by allowing the southern states to sub- 
stitute in part for the draughts we e have proposed to be made from 
the militia, battalions of black t: ‘oops, officered by whites, to whom 
freedom and a grant of land in their native states, should be given 
at the close of their service. 

This suggestion for diminishing the drain upon a white popula- 
tion, already too scanty, by embodying emancipated slaves, is not 
our own. It was originally proposed, during the inroads of Corn- 
wallis, by one of the best patr iots of the southern states, the younger 
Laurens. It would have been carried into effect, had the revolu- 
tionary war endured longer than it did; and so far from an oppo- 
sition being apprehended, the project was then hailed with joy in 
every part of the slave holding region. We know that a strong 
feeling may probably be excited on the very commencement of 
such a project; but we would beg those who might at first see 
objections, to ask themselves which would be best, in the case 
of a draughted militia being embodied and sent to the frontier for 
its defence, to call from their homes the flower of the white popu- 
lation, and leave the slaves undiminished in numbers, or to leave 
the former of these in their usual residences, and draw off, to form 
a military force, the most able bodied blacks. No one can hesitate 
in a choice between the two propositions, and battalions consti- 
tuted from emancipated slaves would not be dangerous, if properly 
officered, as we may learn from the example “of the British in 
India, who do not hesitate to form an army from the native popu- 
lation, and employ that army to maintain the subjugation of the 
rest, and to extend their possessions. 

The general government also possesses the power, although we 
should be far from wishing to see it exercised, except at the in- 
stance of the southern states themselves, of checking the dispro- 
portionate increase of the coloured population. The best means 
for this purpose are the suppression of the slave trade between the 
several states. Were this done, but a few years would elapse, be- 
fore measures of gradual emancipation would be called for in 
Maryland and Virginia, and perhaps even in North Carolina; and, 
however unwilling “the southern people might be to believe it, ‘those 
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who have witnessed the course of things in the former slave hold- 
ing counties of New York and New Jersey, will predict to them, 
that such measures will, by giving an increased value to land, more 
than repay the whole present value of the slaves they hold. The 
lower counties of Virginia have the deepest interest in this ques- 
tion. If there be any region on the face of the earth, whose natu- 
ral advantages of soil, situation, and climate, of easy navigable 
communications, of aquatic wealth in fisheries, could tempt the 
emigrant from foreign shores, or from our own northern hives, 
this might be thought to deserve the preference; and yet, from the 
simple fact, that where agricultural labour is performed by slaves, 
a white man considers himself degraded, by the occupation which 
ennobled a Cincinnatus, a Fabricius, and a Regulus, these regions, 
so favoured by nature, are passed by, and condemned to decrease, 
almost annually, if not in actual, yet in relative wealth, and poli- 
tical importance. 

The time has been, when Virginia stood first in the confederacy 
in every respect, and when her statesmen, so far from fearing a 
decline, anticipated that this supremacy would be elevated rather 
than depressed. At that time, New York also was a slave ere 
state. We are not so young but we can recollect when, as chil- 
dren, we were alarmed by fears of a servile revolt, when the in- 
habitants of its chief city patrolled its streets by night, to prevent 
the slaves from setting it on fire, and when the farmers of its vi- 
cinity were inclined to stigmatize the measures of gradual eman- 
cipation, adopted as a means of removing such fears for the fu- 
ture, as an unjustifiable interference. Yet the descendants of these 
very farmers, now reap, in a tenfold product, the harvest of this 
wise and salutary measure. Had Maryland and Virginia adopted, 
at the same epoch, analogous measures, more slow, indeed, in just 
proportion to the extent of the evil, we feel assured that their rela- 
tive rank might have been retained; and are not sure but that the 
anticipations of Washington and Jeflerson might have been realiz- 
ed, by the location of the great mart of the United States, upon 
the Chesapeake or one of its tributaries. 

We have felt, that in this discussion we have trespassed upon 
ground almost forbidden to us. We acknowledge, in its fullest 
extent, the right of the slave holding states to regulate their inter- 
nal concerns in their own way, and deprecate all manner of inter- 
ference with their local laws. Particularly do we object to those 
busy attempts which excite dissatisfaction among the slaves, and 
uneasiness in their owners. Such attempts injure the persons they 
are intended to benefit, and prolong the duration of a system, 
which, being artificial, must gradually yield to the progress of 
events, and finally pass away. The same causes which rendered 
slave labour unproductive in the middle states, are gradually ex- 
tending themselves to the south, and the time must arrive there, 
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when the immediate interest of the land holder will be more ad- 
vanced by parting with his slaves, than by retaining them. So 
long as this is not the case, the coloured population will be more 
happy as slaves than as free, unless rendered restless by external 
influence, and when it ceases to be the case, emancipation will 
follow as a matter of course. 

But while we object to all action in which the southern states 
do not themselves take the lead, we would venture to urge upon 
the inhabitants of those states, the consideration of these questions: 
what is to be the result of the disproportionate increase of the slave 
population, even if the United States remain free from intestine 
strife or foreign attack? and what would be the consequence, if a 
powerful foreign force were to land in the southern states, and 
proclaim that it came to give liberty to all who joined it? 

The struggle which for forty years has been going on in Eu- 
rope, between despotic and free institutions, is not at an end. 
Strange as it may seem, all indications appear to be rather in 
favour of the despotic principle gaining the ascendency. England, 
indeed, can never lose her own institutions, and France may re- 
tain the form of a constitutional government, but the ascendency 
of the tory party in the one, and the inclination of the ruler of the 
other, would tend to throw the weight of both these nations into 
the scale of despotic power in other countries. Should this finally 
prevail, our country is so obnoxious, as the original source and 
present refuge of liberal sentiments, that we cannot trust that our 
remote position will preserve us from attack, particularly as the 
very ignorance which exists of our power and resources, seems 
to lead to a hope, that the United States may, like other nations, 
be liable to dismemberment, or even to conquest. Even the expe- 
rience of the revolutionary war, in which every great city fell in 
its turn into the enemy’s hands, without in the least degree affect- 
ing the integrity of the nation, is thrown away upon those who 
have seen a single battle deciding the fate of a whole nation, and 
who will not believe in the innate force given by free institutions. 
We may, therefore, in the midst of unexampled prosperity, and 
fond security, be on the very eve of a struggle, in which, if our 
existence as a nation cannot be jeoparded, we may still be exposed 
to devastation and ravage, to inroads, and a servile insurrection, 
backed by foreign aid, which would defer for years the prosperity 
we now so proudly anticipate. ‘The true patriot, while he can 
entertain no fears for the integrity of the Union, cannot close his 
eyes to such dangers; and, while others strive for office and emolu- 
ment, will raise his voice of warning, and call upon his fellow- 
citizens to make, in the leisure of profound peace, those disposi- 
tions which can alone deter foreign nations from attacking us, or 
render their attacks innocuous. 
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Arr. Vil.—Historia Critica dela Inquisicion de Espana. Su Au- 
tor Don Juan Anronio Luorente, Antiguo Secretario de la In- 
quisicion de Corte. Madrid: 1822. 

Critical History of the Spanish Inquisition. By Dox Juan Anto- 
nio Luores te, former Secretary of the Inquisition of the Court. 


Tue Tribunal of the Inquisition is called by many the offspring 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and its atrocities, committed under 
the veil of mystery and the protection of absolute power, are even 
said to have been the natural result of the doctrines and discipline 
of that ancient system of Christian faith. Its origin, in the well 
known Commission of Innocent III. against the Albigenses, and 
the rigid and fearful scrutiny of heretical opinions which it has 
uniformly kept up, are now cited as proof that its constitution and 
principles have ever been exclusively religious. In this view, how- 
ever, the existence of independent tribunals in the different despotic 
governments of Europe, is entirely overlooked. These tribunals 
were not connected with each other, as they would have been, if 
their object were to propagate one common religion, but on the 
contrary, like separate sovereignties, they were watchful and jea- 
lous of their jurisdiction and prerogative, and always involved in 
the political contentions of the monarchs in whose dominions their 
power was seated. They were, moreover, established and pro- 
tected by suspicious and crafty princes, notorious for their mea- 
sures to check ecclesiastical influence, and for their contempt and 
even outrage of papal authority. The direct tendency of such in- 
stitutions to uphold despotic power, and promote arbitrary views, 
under the pretence of guarding the purity of the Christian faith, 
must be generally admitted, and the use made of the Inquisition 
for that purpose by Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain, is authentic 
history, as well established as any of the records of the past. 

The unwillingness so generally manifested to consider religion 
in its political bearings and tendency, is doubtless often honest and 
praiseworthy, but it has been the cause of numerous and bitter 
dissensions. The Catholic Church, in the face of admitted facts, 
is boldly charged in modern times with all the enormities commit- 
ted by the Inquisition, and the eagerness and warmth with which 
that charge is persisted in, seem to betoken a spirit of intolerance, 
which, now armed with the same power, might speedily lead to 
the same results. It is not intended to pursue these observations 
any further. The mysterious tribunal of the Holy Office, built 
upon the superstition and pusillanimity of mankind, is no more an 
object of terror. We should look back to its existence with a de- 
sire to profit by the lesson it may teach us, and rejoice, as friends 
of liberty and humanity, that so mighty an engine of despotism 
and cruelty is shattered and overthrown. 
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As may be supposed, the history of the Inquisition was long a 
matter of curiosity and dispute among intelligent men of different 
religions. Owing, however, to the secrecy with which its proceed- 
ings were shrouded, and the impossibility of ever gaining access 
to: any of its genuine annals, all research was baffled, and the sub- 
ject at last abandoned to the monstrous fancies of i ignorance and 
fanaticism. But when the French invaded Spain, in the general 
change, the Spanish Inquisition was abolished, and its archives 
delivered by Joseph Napoleon to his newly made counsellor of 
state, Don Juan Antonio L lorente, who, by a strange coincidence, 
had been former secretary of the Inquisition of the Court of Ma- 
drid. ‘This was in 1809; and three years after, Llorente published 
two volumes of “ Annals of the Inquisition,” and a paper entitled 
“Memoria sobre la opinion de Espana acerca de la Inquisicion,” 
which was printed among the transactions of the Royal Academy 
of History of Madrid. It was not, however, till 1817, that the 
“Critical History of the Inquisition of Spain,” was published in 
Spanish and French at Paris, where Llorente was then living in 
exile. Before proceeding to notice this book, the sad fate of its 
author deserves to be briefly recorded. 

Llorente was of noble family in Arragon. He was consecrated 
a priest, when very young, and afterw ards studied the Canon law. 
He was well acquainted ‘with general literature, and wrote a tra- 
gedy called “ E/ Rey de los Godos,” the representation of which 
was prohibited by the government. In 1789, he was made chief 
secretary of the ‘Tnquisition, and warmly seconded the inquisitor 
general, Abady la Sierra, and the minister of state, Jorellanos, in 
their endeavours to reform the administration of the Holy Office, 
and make its proceedings public. Upon the fall of Jonllaide he 
was removed from his post of secretary, and his papers were 
seized. He was found to be too liberal in his sentiments, and was 
exposed to the severe censures of his own tribunal. The protec- 
tion of a royal favourite procured his escape with fine and im- 
prisonment, and he lived in disgrace till the invasion of the French 
in 1808. He immediately joined their party, believing, with many 
noble Spaniards, that it was the only way to procure a settled 
form of government for his distracted country. The king, Joseph 
Napoleon, made him one of his counsellors of state, and he had an 
important share in the organization of the new political and reli- 
gious institutions. After the final overthrow of the Bonaparte 
family, Llorente retired to France, where he lived for some time 
in seclusion and indigence. But the publication of his history had 
excited so great a clamour among the partisans of despotism and 
bigotry, that the former counsellor of state, and commander of 
the royal order of Spain, was prohibited from teaching the Spanish 
language in the different seminaries of Paris, in which way he 
was endeavouring to provide for his wants. The appearance of 
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his “ Portrait politique des Papes,” completed his ruin; and the 
unhappy exile, now nearly seventy years of age, worn out with 
anxiety and disease, in the midst of the rigors of winter, was or- 
dered to quit the territories of France, within three days. He was 
obliged instantly to set out, and was not allowed to rest till he 
reached the frontier of Spain. His native country received him 
at last, but in a short time after his arrival at Madrid, he sunk ex- 
hausted into the arms of death, happy in his escape to the peace 
and silence of the grave. In this extraordinary instance of the 
persecution of our own enlightened century, fanaticism had, it 
seems, no need of the agency of a secret tribunal, although the 
only crime with which its victim could be charged, was his vir- 
tuous love of truth. 

As the Spanish monarchy was the most powerful in Europe, 
during the period of the dreadful sway possessed by the Holy 
Office, the History of the Spanish Inquisition embraces nearly all 
the important details. An English translation of it appeared at 
London in 1827, but it is careless and unfaithful. The extracts 
that follow have been made from the Madrid edition, published 
with the royal approbation, by a strange sort of fatality, but a few 
days before Llorente’s death. 

Llorente thus speaks in his Preface:— 

“In order to write an exact history, it was necessary to be an Inquisitor, or Se- 
eretary of the Inquisition. In this way alone could be seen the bulls of the popes, 
the orders of the kings, the decisions of the council of the Inquisition, the original 
trials and other papers of its archives. Perhaps I am the only one, who at the pre- 
sent time can possess all of these documents. I was Secretary of the Inquisition of 
the Court of Madrid, in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791. I knew its establishment 
sufficiently to consider it vicious in its origin, constitution, and laws, in spite of the 
apologetic writings in its favour. I immediately devoted myself to the collection 
of papers, abridging the most voluminous, but copying literally all that was import- 
ant. My perseverance in this labour, and in that of collecting all the suppressed 
books and pamphlets that I could find among the depositories of former inquisitors, 
provided me with a great number of interesting documents. I at last obtained the 
whole of the archives in 1809, when the tribunal was abolished. I that I shall 
not be thought arrogant in saying, that I alone can satisfy the curiosity of those 
who wish to know the true history of the Inquisition of Spain. I merely mean, that 


1 alone possess the materials for that history, the abundance of which will, I hope, 
supply in a great degree, my want of talent.” 


In the early chapters of his work, Llorente gives a sketch of 
the ancient Inquisition, from its origin in 1203, down to the estab- 
lishment of the modern tribunal by Ferdinand V. in 1481. Llo- 
rente, with all his opportunities, was able to collect but meagre 
details of the ancient Inquisition; its existence during the dark 
ages being unfavourable to critical inquiry. The moderns now 
regard the history of those times as fabulous, and endeavour to 
expose the credulity of their forefathers, who believed themselves 
in possession of the unbroken annals of their church, from the days 
of the Apostles. It seems, however, to be certain that the Albi- 
genses, who inhabited the ancient Gallia Narbonensis, were ex- 
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posed to a severe persecution of the ancient Inquisition, under a 
special commission from Pope Innocent IIIL., about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. What was the nature of their heresy, 
and whether they were not political as well as religious schisma- 
tics, cannot now be ascertained. They were upheld by the pow- 
erful Count of Toulouse, and many contend that the object of the 
persecution was merely to get possession of his dominions. Some 
historians call it a war, others a crusade, and the charge of atro- 
cious cruelty is made on both sides. The only effect of the fierce 
controversy waged upon this subject, has been to surround it with 
mists, in which an honest inquirer is sure to be irretrievably be- 
wildered. But although the creed of the Albigenses must remain 
unknown, the story of their sufferings has not failed to come down 
to us unimpaired by the lapse of time. 

The penances inflicted by the ancient Inquisition in cases of 
confessed heresy, seem well calculated to have inspired a salutary 
abhorrence of unsound opinions. They were at all events prefera- 
ble to the modern Autos de Fé. The following document Llorente 
calls a precious monument of the second year of the ancient In- 
quisition. It is literally translated:— 

“To all the faithful Christians to whom the present letters may be shown, Father 
Domingo, canon of Osma, the least of his brethren, sends salvation in Christ. By 
the authority of the Lord Abbot of Cister, St. Bernard, legate of the apostolic seat 
—whose powers we exercise—we have reconciled the bearer of these letters, Poncio 
Roger, converted from the sect of the heretics, by the grace of God. And we have 
commanded him by virtue of the oath he has taken to obey our precepts, that upon 
three festivals of Sunday, he be led in his shirt by the Priest, who shall scourge him 
from the gate of the city to the gate of the cathedral. We unpose, moreover, for 
penance, that he forever abstain from eating flesh, eggs, cheese, and other food de- 
rived from animals, except on the day of the Resurrection, the Pentecost, and the 
Nativity of the Lord, on which we command him to eat them, in token of his de- 
testation of his former errors. ‘That he keep three Lents in the year, by abstaining 
from fish; and that he always fast and abstain from fish, oil, and wine, three days 
in each week, unless corporal infirmity, or the labours of his situation, require dis- 
pensation. That he use religious garments, both in form and colour, having two 
small crosses sewn upon them, one on each side of his breast. That he hear mass 
every day if he have the opportunity, and on the festivals assist in the ehapel af 
vespers. That he pray every day the daily and nightly “horas,” saying, besides, 
the prayer of Pater Noster seven times in the day, ten times at the beginning of the 
night, and twenty times at the middle of the night. That he observe chastity, and 
show this letter every month in the city of Cereri to his parish priest, whom we 
command to watch over the conduct of Poncio, that he diligently fulfil all we have 
enjoined, until the Lord Legate manifest to us his further pleasure. And if Poncio 
shall fail in his observance, we command that he be held for perjured, heretic, and 
excommunicated, and be separated from the society of the faithful.” 


The power of the ancient Inquisition became gradually extinct, 
from the want of factious and heretic subjects in the different 
monarchies of Europe. Llorente’s account of it is obscure and 
confused, though without any doubt the best that has yet been 
published. He grows more satisfactory as he approaches modern 
times :— 
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“The modern Inquisition is that which has prevailed in Spain, from 1481 to our 
own times; which we have seen suppressed with the approbation of the whole of 
Europe; which exists again to the sorrow of the Spanish nation; and which I now 
propose to make known through its archives, delivered to me by the order of the 
government. 

“ The popes, in order to introduce the ancient Inquisition, had availed themselves 
of the pretext of zeal against the heresy of the Albigenses; and for the modern, they 
feigned a necessity for the same zeal against the apostacy of the newly converted 
Christians from the Jewish faith in Spain. 

“The Spanish Jews, by means of commerce, became the richest men of the Pe- 
ninsula in the fourteenth century, and in that way obtained great power and in- 
fluence in the governments of Castille and Arragon during the reigns of Alfonso 
XI. and John I. As nearly all the Christians were made their debtors, because they 
were much less industrious, they conceived hatred and envy against the Jews their 
creditors, a hatred that, fomented and directed by badly disposed persons, produced 
popular tumults and commotions in almost all the cities of the two kingdoms, and 
even in that of Navarre. The fury and barbarity of the people were so great, that 
more than a hundred thousand Jews were murdered in 1391 in the streets. As some 
of this unhappy and persecuted race found escape from death by saying that they 
wished to become Christians, many others followed their example. The churches 
were filled with Jews of both sexes, and of all ages and conditions, who eagerly de- 
manded baptism. In effect, more than two hundred thousand families, or more than 
a million of persons, subject from their birth to the law of Moses, were then bap- 
tized. As the greater number of these new Christians had not been converted from 
any conviction of conscience, but only from the fear of death, or in order to enjoy 
the municipal honours which the Christians then kept in their hands, many repented 
of their conversion, and returned in secret to their adherence to the law of Moses, 
conforming themselves in public, however, with the rites of the Christian church. 
As this dissimulation was very difficult, it was discovered; and a few cases of apos- 
tacy were sufficient to afford King Ferdinand V. a religious pretext, with which to 
cover his desire to confiscate the property of his richest subjects. Pope Sixtus IV., 
moreover, was eager to propagate his jurisdiction in Castille, by creating a tribunal 
there which he hoped would be dependent upon the Apostolic See. These two ideas 
were the true origin of the Inquisition of Spain; a zeal for the purity of religion 
serving as the pretext for both. 

“Upon the Ist November, 1478, Sixtus IV. issued a bull, granting to the sove- 
reigns Ferdinand and Isabella, the power to nominate two or three bishops or arch- 
bishops, or other barons, prudent and honest; or secular or regular priests, more 
than forty years of age, of good morals, masters or bachelors in theology, and doc- 
tors or licentiates in the Canon law: in order that the persons thus nominated should 
inquire in all the kingdoms and lordships of said sovereigns against heretics, apos- 
tates, and their abettors. For which end his Holiness gave thenceforth to the per- 
sons thus nominated, the necessary jurisdiction, in order to proceed conformably to 
right and custom; at the same time authorizing the sovereigns to alter their nomi- 
nations at pleasure, and put other persons in the place of those first nomimated; and 
last of all, ordaining that his bull should not be revoked, without a special recital of 
its contents.” 


Within four years after this bull was issued, the general Inqui- 
sition was fully established in Spain, and Fray Tomas de Torque- 
mada named Inquisitor General, in spite of riots, tumult, and even 
organized rebellion in many of the provinces. Torquemada held 
the office eighteen years, and Llorente says that Ferdinand could 
not have had a better agent to multiply confiscations. At his death 
in 1498, he left the tribunal so well regulated, and in the possession 
of such absolute power, that for more than two centuries, regal 
tyranny, ecclesiastical ambition, and private malice, found in it 
the complete accomplishment of their most atrocious purposes. 
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The expulsion of the Jews who would not be baptized, was soon 
determined on, since there was no other way to get possession of 
their property; the new converts, and the apostates, being alone 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. Llorente gives the 
following account of the transaction:— 


“ The Spanish Jews soon learned with what they were threatened, and induced 
by former experience to hope that they might save themselves from the danger with 
their money, they offered the sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella thirty thousand 
ducats for the expenses of the war with Granada; promising at the same time faith- 
fully to conform with all the regulations which required them to live in separate 
and enclosed quarters, to retire before evening, and to abstain from the exercise of 
certain employments along with Christians. The sovereigns appeared disposed to 
listen; but Torquemada suddenly entered the hall of audience, and exclaimed, stretch- 
ing out a crucifix which he held in his hand, ‘Judas once sold the Son of God for 
thirty pieces of silver;—your majesties are about to sell him a second time for thirty 
thousand—here then he is; take him and sell him.’ The pious sovereigns at once 
convinced, promulgated their decree of the 31st March, 1492, that all the Jews, of 
both sexes, should quit Spain before the 31st of July of the same year, under pain 
of death and confiscation of property. The decree likewise forbade all Christians 
from concealing them, under pain of the same confiscation. It required the Jews 
to sell their real estate immediately, and allowed them to take away their movea- 
bles, except gold, silver, and money, which were to be converted into bills ef ex- 
change, or merchandise of allowable commerce. The inquisitor general, with a 
christian spirit, appointed preachers who should exhort them to receive baptism, 
and remain in the country. But very few being willing to be left behind by their 
nearest friends and relations, their real estate was sold so cheaply, that Andres Ber- 
naldez, a parish priest of the town of Los Palacios, near Seville, and a contemporary 
writer, says, as an eye witness, in his History of the Catholic Sovereigns, that the 
Jews exchanged a house for a mule, and a vineyard for a little cloth or linen, The 
thing is not incredible, so short a time being allowed for the sale. No less than 
eight hundred thousand Jews left Spain, according to the testimony of Mariana. In 
this emigration, and in that of the Moors of Granada for Africa, and of many Chris- 
tians for America, we lost two millions of inhabitants, who would now have been 
increased to eight millions.” 


After relating the death of Torquemada, Llorente proceeds to 
describe the internal administration of the Holy Office, the manner 
in which the trials were conducted, what freedom was allowed in 
the examination of witnesses, the formalities observed in passing 
sentence, with many other details necessary to a just view of its 
history. He is not, however, sufficiently clear and methodical, and 
sometimes rambles from his subject into unnecessary disquisition. 
The summary of this part of his book is, that the forms of the tri- 
bunal were well contrived to sacrifice its victims with the appear- 
ance of justice; and that none of them could possibly escape, if 
their ruin was desired by a single inquisitor. In an abrupt digres- 
sion to the time of his own official connexion with the tribunal, 
Llorente gives a feeling account of the case of a I’renchman, 
which must be translated entire:— 


“ T witnessed a scandalous case in 1791, the recollection of which, even at this 
distance of time, gives me great uneasiness; it deserves to be related. A Frenchman 
of Marseilles, who name was Michele Maffre des Rieux, was arrested by order of 
the Inquisition, on the charge of heresy. He said constantly, from his first audi- 
ence, that he had been educated in the Catholic religion, and remained in it till 
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about five years before his arrest, when, by reading the works of Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, and other philosophers, he had become convinced that natural religion was 
the only true religion, all others being but the delusive inventions of men like him- 
self. He said that he had embraced this opinion for no other reason than his con- 
viction of its truth, and that consequently he was ready again to return to the 
Catholic faith, if any one could persuade him that its origin was divine. The re- 
verend master Magi, who afterwards died Bishop of Almeria, attempted it, in vari- 
ous conferences. He succeeded in explaining to him the utility and necessity of 
revelation, and in making him believe that the religions of Jesus and of Moses 
were revealed; at last Rieux acknowledged himself vanquished, by saying, ‘ Either 
our Reverence is right, or your knowledge exceeds mine,’ 

“ It consequently appeared, that the Frenchman, during the whole course of his 
trial, was ready to be reconciled with the Catholic church. But he stipulated that 
he should be allowed to go freely from the prisons of the Inquisition to his own 
house; for he did not acknowledge himself guilty of any crime in having abandon- 
ed the Christian religion; but, on the contrary, considered it meritorious before 
God, since he had followed the road which his reason had dictated to him, in search 
of happiness beyond the grave ; in the same manner, and upon the same principles, 
that he now considered it meritorious to return to his former belief in the Catholic 
religion, being convinced that he had wandered into the wrong path. 

“ It is the custom of the tribunal, in each audience, to promise, that it will be 
merciful to the prisoner, if it appear that he confesses every thing with sincerity, 
The Frenchman gaye so many proofs of his sincerity, that it was impossible to 
doubt it. And because, in his system, a lie was one of the greatest sins against 
natural religion, he not only answered every thing that was asked him, although 
he knew it would be prejudicial to his cause; but instead of signing the different 
papers, in the course of the trial, with his own name, he jnvariably subscribed him- 
self, ‘ The Natural Man, 

“ He had reason, then, to be confident that he would be reconciled in secret, with 
some light penance, which he could easily perform, so that he might be able to tell 
all his acquaintances that his trial had ended well. He was thus anxious about the 
notoriety of the transaction, because, at the time of his arrest, he was urging an 
application for a place in the body guard of the king; and he justly apprehended, 
that any public censure of the Inquisition, would at once defeat his hopes of success. 

* One morning the alcaide of the prison, and six or seven familiars of the Holy 
Office, entered his cell, and ordered him to throw off his coat, trowsers, and stock- 
ings, and put on a jacket and trowsers of coarse stuff of the colour of grey wool, 
and stockings of the same kind, along with a large scapulary of the Sambenito, a 
cord of twisted reeds around his neck, and a green waxen taper in his hand. They 
told him that in this dress he must go to the hall of audience, in order to hear the 
final sentence in his cause. He was alarmed and enraged at what happened, but 
as he was unable to resist, he obeyed, after many exclamations. The unhappy man, 
although he saw all this preparation, still believed, that when he reached the hall 
of audience, he should find none there but the inquisitors and the officers of the 
tribunal, who are sworn to secrécy. But when the doors were thrown open, he 
saw a numerous assembly of the principal ladies and gentlemen of Madrid, together 
with many of the common people, who, hearing of the auto de fé of reconciliation, 
had crowded in, to satisfy their curiosity, At first he was astonished, but soon 
broke out into execrations against the barbarity, inhumanity, and hypocrisy of the 
inquisitors ; and, among other things, said, that if the Catholic religion indeed re- 
quired such a penance, he again detested it, since nothing could be good that dis- 
honoured upright men. 

“ His rage was so great, and his conduct so violent, that it was necessary to take 
him back by force to his prison, where he refused to eat or drink. He declared, 
that unless he were soon led to die in the flames, he would destroy his own life. 
Every precaution was taken to prevent his desperate purpose, but he accomplished 
it on the fifth day, by forcing a handkerchief into his mouth, and thus stifling his 
respiration. The day before his death, he asked for paper and ink, and left upon 
his table the following prayer : 

“ ‘Eternal God, Creator of the human race! Pure Being, who lovest the upright 
soul! Receive my spirit, which returneth to unite itself with thy divinity, from which 
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it hath emanated. It hasteneth back to thee, in order to escape from the abode of 
monsters, who have usurped the name of men. Receive it in mercy, for thou knowest 
the purity of the desires which have ever animated my bosom. Expel from the earth 
this horrible tribunal, which dishonoureth humanity, and even thyself, since thou hast 
so long endured it.—The Natural Man.’ 

“ IT make no reflections on this case, and only add, that I could not prevent my- 
self from saying to the inquisitor who presided, that all those who had refused the 
earnest request of this unhappy man, would answer for it before the tribunal of the 
Almighty.” 


Llorente’s bold indignation was praiseworthy; but if the tribunal 
of the Holy Office had confined its censures to heretics of this 
class, there can be no doubt, that the Catholic religion would have 
been spared much of the vituperation with which it has been as- 
sailed in modern times. 

The greatest defects of Llorente, are his want of method, and 
fondness for critical disquisition of matters that are but remotely 
connected with the subject of his history. ‘The period from the 
death of ‘Torquemada, first inquisitor general, in 1498, to the ac- 
cession of Philip II. to the crown of Spain in 1556, is full of in- 
teresting and important events; but it requires some labour and 
judgment to find their connexion. During this time, eight inquisi- 
tors general presided over the tribunal: Don Diego Deza, the Car- 
dinal Minister Ximenez Cisneros, the Cardinal Adriano, Don Al- 
fonso Maurique, Archbishop of Seville, the Cardinal Pardo de 
Tabera, the Cardinal Loaisa, and Don Fernando Valdes. The 
Moors were expelled; there was a new persecution against the 
baptized Jews and Moors that yet remained, and the coflers of the 
crown were replenished by numerous confiscations. Among the 
multitude of individuals, who, during this period, felt the arm of 
the tribunal, were two men of high rank and powerful connexions 
—Don Fernando de Talavera, Archbishop of Granada, and the 
learned Antonio de Lebrija, the intimate friend of the prime mi- 
nister Ximenez, and former preceptor of the Queen Isabella. 

The Archbishop of Granada was charged with heretical opin- 
ions by the infamous Lucero, principal inquisitor of Cordova, at 
the instigation of Ferdinand, whose suspicious tyranny could no 
longer endure the great influence and high name of the venerable 
prelate. This case is an important one, and fully maintains the 
opinion advanced at the opening of the present article, with re- 
gard to the independent political power of the Inquisition. The 
cause of the archbishop was not only espoused by the first gran- 
dees of Spain, with Ximenez, then Are hbishop of Toledo, at their 
head, but also by the Pope Julius II. himself. The whole Catholic 
Church was arrayed against the Inquisition. The Pope immedi- 
ately sent his legate into Spain, and prohibited Deza, the inquisitor 
general, from proceeding i in the cause. He commanded all the 
papers to be transmitted to Rome, and convoked a special con- 
clave of cardinals and bishops, in which the Primate of Granada 
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was unanimously declared to be firm in the faith, and one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Holy Catholic Religion. But it was all 
in vain. The aged prelate, whose whole life had been one scene of 
pious exercises and chgritable works towards his fellow men, after 
three years of bitterness and anxiety, at last died of a broken 
heart, with the censures of the Holy Office yet hanging over him. 
Lebrija was more fortunate. He was, as already said, the in- 
timate friend of Ximenez, and was considered one of the most 
learned men of his times. The inquisitor general, Deza, was 
jealous of Ximenez, and envied them both their influence with the 
king. He discovered, through one of the informers of the Holy 
Office, that Lebrija, who was profoundly acquainted with Greek 
and Hebrew, was engaged in the correction of some of the errors 
of the vulgate translation of the Bible, and immediately issued 
orders for his arrest, and the seizure of his papers. Lebrija’s dan- 
ger was imminent, but the sudden death of Deza, and appointment 
of his friend Ximenez to the vacant office of inquisitor general, 
rocured his deliverance. Some passages of the apology which 
he wrote upon the occasion, may convey useful instruction even 
in our own times. 


“ If the object of a legislator should be to reward good and wise men, and punish 
evil men, who obstinately oppose the progress of truth, what shall be said of that 
system of legislation, in which the corrupters of the Holy Scriptures are consid- 
ered in the light of saints, and all who endeavour to restore its purity are threat- 
ened with ignominy, and even with death. Shall I be compelled to say that the 
errors which I have discovered are not errors, although they are manifest to the 
simplest understanding? I have not endeavoured to pervert the meaning of the 
Sacred Writings, in order to make them answer my own purposes; but I have merely 
applied to them fair criticism, and logical reasoning. What iniquitous tyranny 1s 
this, which prohibits us from saying that which we believe? I had never known 
till now, that it was unlawful to investigate the books of the Christian religion, for 
I believed with the Holy Psalmist, that it should be the principal occupation of the 
just man, whose delight is in the Law of the Lord, and thereon shall he meditate 
day and night.” 


Llorente says that the Spanish Inquisition was on the point of 
being suppressed during the time of the inquisitor general, the 
Cardinal egent Adriano, who was afterwards elevated to the 
pontifical chair. It was the beginning of the reign of Charles V., 
and the young monarch seemed disposed to listen to the projects 
of reform which were started on all sides. This good temper, 
however, could have lasted but a very short time; for one of the 
first acts of his reign was the refusal of eight hundred thousand 
ducats, offered him by the newly converted Moors and Jews, pro- 
vided he would make the proceedings of the Holy Office public. 
All the historians of authority have described this prince as a 
consummate hypocrite; but none of them have exposed his con- 
duct with regard to the Inquisition. He held out to his subjects 
the flattering prospect of its suppression, or at least entire reform, 


and availed himself of the popularity he thus obtained, in order 
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to enlarge its soa tage and confirm its power. The tribunal 
was supported by him in every deed of violence, and the number 
of victims sacrificed during his eventful reign, seems now incredi- 
ble. He established its branches in the newly discovered America, 
in the Netherlands, in Naples, in Sicily and Malta, and organized 
the first general persecution of learned men and of books. He 
ordered a catalogue of prohibited publications to be issued from 
the Holy Office, and forbade the reading of any of the works 
contained in that catalogue, under pain of death. Men eminent 
for literary talent lived in continual dread, and Erasmus himself, 
who was considered the defender of the Catholic religion, was 
summoned to answer the charge of heresy. His real crime, was 
the expression of sentiments too liberal for the policy of a monarch 
determined to subject every thing to his selfish despotism. Upon 
the death of the inquisitor general Garcia de Loaisa, 1546, Charles 
named in his place the infamous Fernando Valdes, whom he 
selected as a suitable agent for still more sanguinary measures. 
The interval, from the appointment of Valdes to the resignation 
of the Emperor in 1556, is filled with dreadful details of the ruin 
of useful men and virtuous families, who were sacrificed without 
remorse, to royal suspicion and private malice. Charles, in his 
death, may be said to have made some expiation for the cruelties 
which he had thus deliberately perpetrated. Terrified at its ap- 
proach, and at the recollection of the past, he vainly sought for 
consolation in the most solemn ceremonies of that religion, whose 
ae he had despised, and whose doctrines he had never be- 
ieved. In the gloomy solitude of St. Justus, surrounded by fanatic 
monks, and mercenary dependants, this mighty monarch died 
without hope. The anguish of his last moments was not soothed 
by the offices of friendship, and he was laid unmourned in his 
lonely grave. A fitting end for a man who had mocked at all 
virtue and truth, and mounted to power by the destruction and 
misery of his fellow beings. 

Philip II., upon taking possession of his father’s hereditary do- 
minions, found the Inquisition well established and organized in 
every part of them. This monarch, Llorente says, was sent by 
Providence to scourge mankind, under the hypocritical appearance 
of a jealous guardian of the purity of our holy religion. His 
memory is loaded to this day with execration, and he is proposed 
as a model of a tyrant, cold, selfish, suspicious, and cruel. The 
tribunal of the Holy Office, under his fostering care, rose to a 
degree of power which it had never before possessed. Any at- 
tempt to convey an idea of the barbarities committed by it, during 
his reign, would be fruitless. Three volumes of Llorente’s history 
are filled with them, and it now seems strange that men should 
have endured such monstrous tyranny. The Inquisition is, how- 
ever, vindicated by Llorente from the charge of having been 
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Philip’s agent in the murder of his son, Don Carlos, Prince of the 
Asturias. He enters into a long and critical examination of the 
subject, and fully maintains the opinion with which he sets out. 

“ All Europe believes that Philip If. employed the Spanish Inquisition in the 
murder of his only son, Charles of Austria, Prince of the Asturias, and heir appa- 
rent to the throne. It is boldly affirmed, that the inquisitors, after a pretended trial, 
passed sentence on the Prince, condemning him to death, and that the only subject 
of doubt, is the manner of his execution. Some writers have gone so far as to relate 
conversations that passed between Philip and the inquisitor general, between Don 
Carlos himself and other personages, as if they had been present and heard them ; 
and even to copy a part of the sentence, as if they had read it. There seemed to 
be the same fondness in those times, for writing romances with the appearance and 
title of history, that there now exists for writing history under the name of ro- 
mances. The whole story has been invented. I have carefully searched all the 
archives of the Council of the Inquisition, for papers relating to this pretended trial, 
and have found none. There can be no doubt, that there never was such a trial, 
and such a sentence of this tribunal. The facts of the case are, simply, that Don 
Carlos, during his difficulties with his father, was often summoned before the Coun- 
cil of State, of which the Cardinal Don Diego Espinosa, then the favourite of the 
king, was president; and as he was also inquisitor general, this circumstance has 
afforded occasion for the fabulous account of the agency of the Inquisition. Philip 
never wished to make out his son a heretic. He charged him with an attempt upon 
his life; and the violent conduct of the unhappy young man, afforded grounds for 
such an accusation. The affair then belonged to the jurisdiction of the Council of 
State, and there it was determined.” 


As this is the only occasion in which Llorente shows any dis- 
position favourable to the Holy Office, he deserves to be believed. 

There were two remarkable trials for heresy during Philip's 
reign, which excited the attention of the whole of Europe. ‘The 
first, was the case of Don Bartolome Carranza de Miranda, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the highest ecclesiastical dignity of Spain. He 
was of an ancient family in Navarre, and had early attracted the 
notice of the Emperor Charles, who, after many marks of favour, 
sent him, in 1545, to the Council of Trent, as his polemic theolo- 
gian. Even in that assembly of reverend doctors, Carranza was 
distinguished for his powers of disputation, and for his abhorrence 
of all heretical opinions. He acquired great influence in the 
council, and his services there were considered so important, that 
upon his return to Spain in 1548, he was appointed confessor to 
the Prince of the Asturias, afterwards Philip II. In 1551 he was 
again sent to a new session of the same interminable council, 
where he increased his reputation by his ardent zeal for the purity 
of the true faith, When the marriage of Philip with Mary of 
England was adjusted, Carranza was despatched, along with the 
Cardinal Pole, in order to prepare the new subjects of his master 
for their reconciliation with the holy Catholic Church. He was 
eminently successful; preaching constantly, convincing and con- 
verting innumerable heretics, confirming those who were doubt- 
ful, and overthrowing all opposition by the invincible force of his 
arguments. When Philip left England, in 1555, Carranza remained 
as a spy upon the Queen. He took the Universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge under his special care and protection, and instilled such 
solemn views of literature and science into both of those learned 
bodies, that at the present day they seem scarcely to have recover- 
ed from them. He revised the whole canonical law in force in 
England, and pursuing with ardour the violent measures which 
were adopted by Mary for the suppression of the reformed reli- 
gion, is said by his historian to have procured the death of many 
obstinate heretics, particularly Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He was soon rewarded for such eminent services. In 1557 
he went to Flanders, to confer with the king on the affairs of 
England, and was named to the vacant see of ‘Toledo, with many 
expressions of the royal favour. 

Carranza did not know his master. Upon obtaining possession 
of the revenues of his new dignity, he immediately began to eme 
a them in ostentatious charities; and made munificent contri- 

utions to several public objects. He affected a deep concern for 
the welfare of the poor, and visited in person the most remote 
villages of his diocese, always surrounded by a numerous retinue, 
but preserving himself the utmost humility of manners and appear- 
ance. He was zealous and faithful in the discharge of his duties 
to the sick and the dying; and wherever he went, was sure to 
leave behind him some token of his sympathy and practical be- 
nevolence. Upon the occasion of the dreadful famine in the moun- 
tains of Leon and Santander, he sold the whole of his library, and 
distributed the proceeds among the peasants, and then begged 
through the streets in order to procure for them permanent relief. 
His fame was spread on all sides. ‘The lower classes regarded 
him as a saint, and his friends, edified by his good works, reposed 
under the shadow of his protection. 

Philip had narrowly observed the proceedings of his old favour- 
ite, and soon determined that his fall should be as sudden as his 
rise. On the 22d August, 1559, while travelling as usual in epis- 
copal state, he was arrested, under the authority of the sign manual 
of the inquisitor general, Don Fernando Valdes. He was taken 
from the midst of his dependants and retainers, and hurried in a 
close carriage to Valladolid. He did not reach that city till mid- 
night of the 28th, and was immediately conveyed to the house of 
one of the familiars of the Holy Office, where, in an obscure 
chamber, he was left alone, to ruminate upon the change in his 
situation. 

Carranza’s arrest on the charge of heresy, excited general alarm 
and consternation. A commission was immediately issued for the 
examination of testimony in his cause, and as his controversial 
writings were numerous, and most of the allegations against him 
were founded upon them, a scholastic discussion of theological 
points was necessarily commenced. More than two years were 
occupied in this silly business, and yet very little heresy could be 
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discovered in his voluminous books and pamphlets. But the stern 
and vindictive Valdes was his enemy, and determined upon his 
ruin. The tribunal of the Inquisition accordingly declared two of 
his most famous productions heretical, and ordered their suppres- 
sion. The cause of the archbishop began to wear a very unpleas- 
ant aspect, when the third session of the endless Council of ‘Trent 
seemed to make a diversion in his favour. Those learned fathers 
of the church, indignant that one of the most elevated and power- 
ful members of their body should be arraigned for heresy, and 
tried by any other tribunal than their own, entered at once into a 
zealous examination of the archbishop’s case. They soon resolved 
that all his theological works abounded in pure and wholesome 
doctrines, and expressed their special approbation of his Exposition 
of the Epistles of St. John, and Commentary upon the Catechism— 
the books which had been condemned by the Holy Office. ‘They 
refused to open the letters addressed to them by Philip himself, 
and united in a solemn appeal to the Pope Pius IV., declaring that 
they would not proceed with their deliberations, unless his Holiness 
should at once require the archbishop to be sent to Rome, in order 
to be tried at the only tribunal to which he was amenable. The 
also determined that they would hold no communication wit 
Philip, nor with his agents, till he had made public reparation for 
his outrage upon the whole Catholic church. The situation of the 
Holy Father was very different from that of the belligerent theolo- 
— They were safe in the imperial city of Trent, and could 
thunder forth their censures, without any fear that their temporal 
dominions would suffer for their boldness. The recent sack of 
Rome, and imprisonment of Clement VII., had, however, convinced 
his successor that it was necessary to use caution in all measures 
that might affect the powerful house of Austria. He accordingly 
made the requisition of Philip; but at the same time negotiated and 
explained it away. ‘The true state of the affair was soon made 
known to the council, and they in their turn demanded the repub- 
lication of Carranza’s suppressed Catechism. This the pope could 
have no pretext for refusing, and a book proscribed and burnt by 
the Holy Office, was immediately after printed at Rome, by the 
special command and approbation of the head of the Catholic 
church! 

Death relieved Pius IV. from the dilemma in which he had thus 
placed himself. Pius V., who succeeded him, seemed determined 
to vindicate the outraged dignity of the church. He recalled the 
papal legate, and ordered the archbishop to be sent to Rome, under 
pain of excommunication and interdict. 

Philip did not hesitate a moment as to the course he should pur- 
sue. Seven years had now passed away since Carranza’s arrest, 
during the whole of which time he had been closely confined at 
Valladolid, and whether the pope absolved him or not, his ruin 
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was accomplished. Philip was, besides, engaged in more serious 
matters than the trial of degraded favourites, and although the 
noise excited by the first measures against the archbishop, had 
gradually subsided, still the case hung in a troublesome way upon 
his hands. He therefore immediately embraced so convenient an 
opportunity to get rid of it, and Carranza was accordingly des- 
patched to Rome, and his trial no more thought of in Spain. Val- 
des, the inquisitor general, and the personal enemy of Carranza, 
ventured to oppose this characteristic measure of his selfish mas- 
ter. But he was forthwith dismissed from his high office, under 
the pretence that he was disagreeable to his Holiness the Pope, 
and Don Diego Espinosa, the new counsellor of state, appointed 
in his place. 

Upon Carranza’s arrival at Rome, he was treated like Saint 
Thomas 4 Becket. He was lodged in the papal palace, and car- 
dinals and bishops crowded to testify their sympathy and reve- 
rence for this martyr of the true religion. Measures were imme- 
diately taken to proceed regularly with his trial, and to conduct 
it with all the solemnity that so important an affair required. It 
was happily terminated; and Pius V. was preparing his sentence 
of complete absolution of the proscribed archbishop, when his sud- 
den death in 1572 defeated his favourable intentions, and left the 
matter to the discretion of his successor. It was at once said, that 
the sovereign pontiff had been poisoned by the emissaries of the 
Holy Office. But that tribunal had shown no interest in Carran- 
za’s case, after it was removed to Rome, and Philip himself, in 
the rebellion of the Low Countries, and the destruction of the in- 
vincible Armada, had probably forgotten the existence of the con- 
troversy. 

The Cardinal Buoncompagni, who had been papal legate in 
Spain, and had many connexions there, was elected in the place 
of Pius V., and took the title of Gregory XIII. The attention of 
Philip was necessarily called to Rome by this circumstance; he 
was well acquainted with the timid and servile character of the 
new pope, and when he sent to congratulate him on his elevation, 
he requested that the sentence in favour of the archbishop of To- 
ledo might not be pronounced till the arrival of four Spanish doc- 
tors of theology, then on their way to the sacred city. Certain 
unpublished works of the archbishop had, he said, been lately dis- 
covered, which undoubtedly contained dangerous heresies, as 
would be fully explained by the learned doctors. The immediate 
effect of this intimation was to subject the unlucky Carranza to a 
new trial; and, in spite of the efforts of many of the most power- 
ful dignitaries of the church, upon the 14th April, 1576, he was 
declared “ sospechoso de heregta con sospecha vehemente.” He 
was degraded from the exercise of the dignity of archbishop of 
Toledo, for the space of five years, and sentenced to confinement 
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during that time, ina Dominican monastery of the city of Orvieto 
in Tuscany. The poor old man had now been on his trial for 
nearly eighteen years, seven of which he had spent in imprison- 
ment, ond the rest in exile from his native country. He had been 
flattered with the certainty of an honourable acquittal, and resto- 
ration to his former fame; and the unexpected reverse was more 
than he could bear, Overcome with sorrow and mortification, he 
expired on the 2d May, 1576, a few days after formal notice of 
his sentence had been communicated to him. Gregory, like most 
weak men, had a good heart. When he heard of the mortal ill- 
ness of the seabhichen, he immediately sent him his full absolution, 
thereby giving public proof of remorse for his subserviency to the 
tyrannical purposes of the Spanish despot, 

At this time, the famous case of Don Antonio Perez was also 
going on; it must, however, be briefly stated. He had gradually 
risen to Philip’s favour and confidence, who at last appointed him 
minister, and first secretary of state. But Perez was not sufficiently 
cautious in giving his master the credit of some measures advo- 
cated by himself, which had made him very popular among the 
lower orders; and he thereby afforded envious courtiers a pretext 
for exciting Philip’s watchful jealousy. The king at first deter- 
mined to have, him tried by the council of state. Ponte however, 
was informed of what was overhanging him, and fled to Arragon. 
He was there soon arrested by the orders of the Inquisition; but 
an armed mob rose in his favour, and breaking into his prison, 
conducted him in triumph through the streets of Zaragoza, and 
then set him at liberty. After a second arrest, he succeeded in 
escaping to France, and at last to England. His trial went on in 
his absence, and he was duly pronounced a convicted and perti- 
nacious heretic, his property was confiscated, and his blood at- 
tainted. Perez died in Paris in 1611; and soon after, by the orders 
of Philip II., who had succeeded to the crown of Spain in 1598, 
the sentence of the Inquisition was reversed, and his descendants 
restored to their rights. 

The time of Philip II. abounds in proofs of the true character 
of the Inquisition; for even the pope himself was arraigned before 
its tribunal. The ambitious Peretti di Montalto, celebrated to this 
day for commanding energy and talent, under the name of Sixtus 
V., had excited the enmity of several of the monarchs of Europe, 
by his bold and constant interference in matters roche i 
longing to their own prerogative. Philip particularly hated him, 
because he knew him to be in secret correspondence with Eliza- 
beth of England, and Henry of Navarre, notwithstanding the ex- 
communication he had fulminated against both of these princes, 
in order to save appearances. But, as so haughty and powerful 
a pontiff would have been a most dangerous enemy even for Philip 

Spain, he was obliged reluctantly to conceal his animosity. 
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Sixtus, although he was the instigator of several violent persecu- 
tions against the heretics, conducted the religious and temporal 
affairs of his own dominions on a scale of liberality and magnifi- 
cence that had never before been equalled. He encouraged all the 
arts and sciences, promoted free inquiry, and seemed to delight in 
paradox. He at last published an edition of the Bible, translated 
under his special care and direction into the Italian language, and 
prefixed his pontifical bull, in which he enjoined its perusal upon 
all the faithful in Christ, expressing his conviction that it would 
tend greatly to their comfort and edification. This step was at 
variance with the ancient principles of the Catholic church, and 
in direct opposition to a multitude of papal bulls, issued after the 
commencement of the Reformation. Philip now thought that his 
long wished for opportunity had come. He immediately ordered 
the Count Olivarez, then his ambassador at Rome, to represent 
boldly to Sixtus, that he had exposed himself to the charge of 
heresy, and that his translation of the Bible should not be allowed 
admission into any of the Spanish dominions. This was accord- 
ingly done, and, as may be supposed, the stern pontil was prompt 
in the notice which he took of the representation. The person of 
the Count Olivarez, in violation of the law of nations, and the 
rights of ambassadors, was at once seized, and Sixtus openly 
threatened that his life should atone for the insult. In the midst 
of the dispute, this terrible pope died suddenly. There seems to 
have been some ground for the suspicion of poison; for he was no 
sooner dead, than his trial, as an abettor of heretics, was com- 
menced before the tribunal of the Spanish Inquisition. Sentence 
was speedily passed against him, and his Bible condemned, about 
the same time that they were celebrating his canonization at 
Rome. 

When Philip obtained possession of Portugal in 1580, he directed 
much of his attention to measures which he hoped would bring 
about the union of the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisition, in order 
that he might have but one tribunal of the Holy Office in all his 
dominions. But, although he at last had recourse to the pope, 
when his own efforts failed, their union could never be accom- 

lished. For many years these two most powerful tribunals of the 
nquisition had been in constant collision about their separate juris- 
diction and prerogative; and when the kingdoms in which they 
were established became united under one monarch, they showed 
much more disposition to persecute each other for heresy, than to 
act in concert for the propagation of their common religion. 

Under the monarchs who succeeded Philip, the Inquisition gra- 
dually declined, till the time of its suppression by the French. For- 
tunately for mankind, Charles V. and his son could have no suc- 
cessful imitators. The Spanish empire was rapidly falling to 
pieces, and although there might still exist the same despotic views, 
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there was no longer the same unlimited power which was neces- 
sary to maintain the dreadful dominion of the Holy Office. 

The beginning of the reign of Philip LI., was however marked 
by the expulsion of the baptized Moors and their descendants, who 
yet remained in Spain, and who were principally seated in Valen- 
cia. This measure can hardly be attributed to the Inquisition, 
although zeal for religion was affected by all those who advocated 
it. The Duke of Lerma, and his brother Don Bernardo de San- 
doval y Rojas, inquisitor general, prevailed upon the council of 
state to decree the expulsion; but the tribunal of the Holy Office 
was not allowed any jurisdiction of it. The inquisitor general 
voted for it in his capacity of counsellor of state. Spain lost by 
this emigration in 1609, nearly a million of its most useful and in- 
dustrious inhabitants; the miserable politicians of those days, be- 
lieving that the royal treasury might thus be expeditiously filled 
at a slight sacrifice. 

Some time after this violent measure, the dungeons of the In- 
quisition were filled with unhappy wretches, arrested on the charge 
of witchcraft. The details of the proceedings against them, ex- 
hibit a revolting picture of fanaticism, superstition, and cruelty. 
The ignorance that could have promoted, or endured such ab- 
surdities, appears now incredible. The Holy Office was not a 
political agent in this business. It was clearly an excitement got 
up by wily priests, in order to ruin private individuals, who had 
roused their envy or malevolence. The most extraordinary part 
of the affair was, that many of those arrested confessed themselves 
guilty, and described minutely the ceremonies and enormities of 
their sect. The doctors of theology were called upon for their 
opinion as to the credibility of these relations, and even Llorente 
himself thinks it necessary to enter into a long discussion, in which 
he endeavours to prove the imposture. It appears singular that 
he should not have noticed, that all of the informers were recon- 
ciled with the church, and consequently escaped with light cen- 
sures; while the real objects of the persecution, who persisted in 
asserting their innocence, were burnt without mercy. ‘The follow- 
ing are some of the confessions, literally translated : 


“ Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, were the days of our regular sessions. 
There were some more solemn and special, upon the festivals of the church; be- 
cause, as the Christians worshipped God with greater pomp on those occasions, the 
Devil commanded us to pay the same respect to him. During the sessions, he 
generally appeared in the figure of a powerful and stern looking man, seated upon 
a golden throne. He gave us special orders to do all the harm we could to good 
Christians and their friends, and to the fruits of the earth. For that purpose, we 
had the power to transform ourselves into the figure of dogs, cats, wolves, or birds 
of prey. We also could compose poisonous liquors and powders, which would cause 
instant death to any one touched by them. We were assisted in our measures by 
the toad which we always carried with us; this toad was a demon, subject to our 
orders in that form, and which was delivered to us upon our initiation. The initia- 
tion was conducted with many ceremonies. The novice was presented to the Devil 
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at the first audience, who said, ‘I will receive him to my favour, provided he re- 
nounce his own faith, and embrace mine.’ The novice then solemnly denied God 
and the Christian religion: he swore never to invoke the name of Christ, never to 
bless himself with the sign of the holy cross, and never to perform works of charity 
and mercy. He acknowledged the Devil for his only lord and master; he adored 
him as such, and promised him obedience and fidelity till the hour of death. The 
Devil then laid his hand upon the forehead of the new convert, and, with a golden 
instrument, impressed the figure of a small toad in the pupil of the left eye. This 
was done without causing any pain, and served as a mark, by which the members 
of the sect might know each other. The demon in the form of a toad was then 
delivered to him. He was enjoined to watch it carefully, and beware lest it should 
ever escape from him, as his safety and power depended upon having it always in 
his possession. ‘The desire of the Devil for evil is so great, that if any one of the 
sect remained for a short time without doing mischief to men or to the fruits of the 
earth, he was reproved for it in one of the regular sessions, and then whipped with 
thorns, so cruelly, that the anguish remained for many days after the punishment. 
1 myself did much mischief while I remained in the sect. I destroyed whole har- 
vests, and ruined many peasants. I have caused a great deal of sickness, and killed 
many persons. I always avenged any insult I received from a woman who was a 
mother, by killing her children. This was particularly agreeable to the Devil, who 
delighted in nothing so much as the murder of children.” 


The history of the religious pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, 
is part of the early history of our country. Their landing is, at 
the present day, celebrated as a triumph over intolerance and 
bigotry, and we look back upon them, as men whose hopes and 
views were beyond this world. Their success in founding a flour- 
ishing colony, in the midst of difficulties which at first seemed 
overwhelming, and the wise and salutary nature of their political 
institutions, prove that they were bold and firm of purpose, and 
richly gifted with intellectual vigour. It is therefore a strange 
coincidence, that, while the papist inquisitors of the tribunal of the 
Holy Office, in the strong hold of the Catholic religion, were 
pursuing such sanguinary measures against witches and witch- 
craft, these primitive Puritans, in remote and savage America, 
should be engaged in the perpetration of similar cruelties, with a 
superstition even more revolting and barbarous. ‘The extracts 
which follow, to maintain this assertion, have been taken from the 
first volume of the Life of General Washington, by Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall. Mr. Hutchinson, in his History of Massachusetts, 
has given long details of the whole transaction. 


“ The first scene of this distressing tragedy was laid in Salem. Soon after this, 
some young girls in Boston had accustomed themselves to fall into fits, and had 
affected to be struck dead on the production of certain popular books, such as the 
Assembly's Catechism, and Cotton’s Milk for Babes ; they were therefore supposed 
to be possessed by demons, who were utterly confounded at the production of those 
holy books. Sometimes they were deaf, then dumb, then blind; and sometimes all 
these disorders together would come upon them. All their joints would appear to 
be dislocatedy and they would make most piteous outcries of burnings, of being cut 
with knives, and beaten. At length an old Irish wo:man, not of good character, who 
had given one of those girls some harsh language, and to whom all this diabolical 
mischief was attributed, was apprehended, condemned, and executed. The public 
mind being thus predisposed, four girls in Salem complained of being afflicted in 
the same manner with those in Boston, and the physicians, unable to account for 
the disorder, attributed it to witchcraft. These girls were much attended to, and 
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rendered of great importanee by the public as well as private notice which was 
taken of them. Several private fasts were kept at the house of the minister, whose 
daughter one of them was; several more public were kept by the whole village ; 
and at length a general fast was proclaimed throughout the colony—tto seek God 
to rebuke Satan.’ The effect of these measures, not only confirmed the girls in 
an imposture productive of such flattering attentions, but produced other com- 
petitors, who were ambitious of the same distinction. Several other persons were 
now bewitched. It was necessary to keep up the agitation already excited, by fur- 
nishing fresh subjects for astonishment; and in a short time the accusations extend- 
ed to persons who were in respectable situations. ‘The manner in which these ac- 
cusations were received, evidenced such a degree of public credulity, that the im- 
postors seem to have been convinced of their power to assail with impunity, an 
characters which caprice or malignity might select for their victims. ‘The exami- 
nations were all taken in writing, and are detailed at full length in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
history. Some extracts from one of them will be sufficient to convey an idea of 
the course which was pursued. 

“* At a court held at Salem, 11th of April, 1692, by the Honourable Thomas 
Danforth, deputy governor. 

“ * Question. om who hurt you? Answer. Goody Procter first, and then Goody 
Cloyse. Q. What did she do to you? A. She choked me, and brought the book. 
Q. How oft did she come to torment you? A. A good many times, she and Goody 
Cloyse. Q. Do they come to you in the night as well as in the day? A. They 
come most in the day. Q. Where did she take hold of you? A. Upon my-throat, 
to stop my breath. Q. Mary Wolcott, who hurts you? A. Goody Cleyse. Q. What 
did she do to you? A. She hurt me. Then the witness fell into a fit. Q. Doth she 
come alone? A. Sometimes alone, and sometimes in company with Goody Nurse, 
and Goody Corey, and a great many I do not know. Then she fell into a fit again. 
Q. Abigail Williams, did you see a company at Mr. Paris’ house, eat and drink ? 
A. Yes, Sir, that was their sacrament. Q. How many were there? A. About forty, 
and Goody Cloyse and Goody Good were their deacons. Q. What was it? A. They 
said it was our blood, and they had it twice that day. Q. Mary Wolcott, have you 
seen a white man? A, Yes, Sir, a great many times. Q. What sort of a man was 
he? A. A fine, grave man, and when he came, he made all the witches to tremble. 
Then several of the afflicted fell into fits.’ 

“ Upon such senseless jargon as this, many persons, of sober lives, and unblemish- 
ed characters, were committed to prison; and the public prejudices had already 
pronounced their doom. The consternation became almost universal. It was soon 
perceived, that al] attempts to establish innocence must be ineffectual, and the per- 
son accused, could only hope to obtain safety, by confessing the truth of the charge, 
and criminating others. The extent of crime to be introduced by such a state of 
things, may readily be conceived. Every feeling of humanity is shocked, when we 
learn, that, to save themselves, children accused their parents; in some instances, 
parents their children; and in one case, sentence of death was pronounced against 
a husband, on the testimony of his wife. During this reign of popular frenzy, the 
bounds of probability were so far transcended, that we scarcely know how to give 
credit to the well attested fact, that among those who were permitted to save them- 
selves, by confessing that they were witches, and joining in the accusation of their 
parents, were to be found children from seven to ten years of age! Among the num- 
bers who were accused, only one person was acquitted. The examinations had 
coramenced in February, and the list of commitments had swelled to a lamentable 
bulk by June, when the new Charter having arrived, commissioners of oyer and 
terminer were appointed for the trial of persons charged with witchcraft. By this 
court a considerable number were condemned, of whom nineteen, protesting their 
innocence, were executed.” 


The remarkable parallel presented in this well attested history, 
should convince us how unjust it is to consider the devices of 
wicked and designing men, as resulting from the principles of any 
system of religious faith. The passions of our race have always 
been the same, and from the earliest times, arbitrary power, and 
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priestly ambition, have sought to maintain their sway, under the 
names of patriotism and religion. The attempt to fasten the charge 
of cruelty and bigotry upon any country or any creed, must be 
vain, for they pervade the world. 

In the reign of the impotent Charles II., a grand junta was con- 
voked for the plausible object of reforming the Inquisition. The 
royal precept, directed to two counsellors of state in each province, 
recites expressly that they were called together in order to pro- 
vide some remedy for the conflict of jurisdiction which was daily 
occurring between the different tribunals of the Holy Office and 
the general courts of justice. The junta met in May, 1696, and 
opened their sessions by an address to the king, which is full of 
spirit and liberal feeling. None of the measures, however, which 
they recommended, were adopted, and the whole attempt at re- 
form proved abortive, owing, says Llorente, to the intrigues of the 
inquisitor general Rocaberti. But it appears plainly from the pro- 
ceedings of the junta, that the Inquisition was crumbling to pieces 
along with the Spanish monarchy, and that their meeting, in order 
to accomplish any real good, should have been a century sooner. 
The king, doubtless, convoked them merely that he might increase 
his popularity at the end of his reign, and be better able to sustain 
his nomination of Philip of Bourbon as his successor, against the 
powerful pretensions of Charles of Austria, afterwards the empe- 
ror Charles VI. If this were his motive, his expectations were 
not disappointed. 

Llorente asserts that Philip of Bourbon was a protector of the 
Inquisition, in obedience to the injunctions of his grandfather Louis 
XIV., whom he calls the greatest fanatic and hypocrite of Europe. 
And yet, Philip’s reign must be considered the era of the downfal 
of the ancient power of the tribunal, as is shown by its feeble mea- 
sures in the extraordinary case of the Mother Agueda and her 
confessor, the infamous Juan de la Vega, and by the formal trial 
and banishment of the inquisitor general himself, Don Baltasar de 
Mendoza y Sandoval. 

Philip died in 1746, and was succeeded by his eldest son Fer- 
dinand VI. Notwithstanding the amiable character of this mon- 
arch, and the complete revival of Spanish literature, freemasonry 
became suddenly the object of a violent persecution, in which the 
power of the Inquisition seemed to start up with renewed vigour, 
The matter may be explained by the circumstance, that popular 
feeling and prejudice had been greatly excited through the agency 
of inflammatory publications; the freemasons were charged with 
the commission of abominable cruelties in their secret meetings, 
and denounced as dangerous to the government. Several of t 
brethren were sent to practise their mysteries in the galleys, and 
it is singular to notice the striking resemblance between the violent 
language of the different parties which arose on that occasion, and 
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the terms employed in the well known antimasonic publications 
of our own country and times. 

The period from the accession of Charles III. in 1759, to the 
invasion of the French in 1808, though filled with historic events- 
of the greatest interest, presents but few important transactions of 
the Holy Office. There are, however, some curious details of pro- 
ceedings instituted against modern philosophy and philosophers, 
which seem in spirit to belong to the ancient days of the tribunal, 
but which may be regarded without indignation, even by those 
who express most abhorrence of its other enormities. 

Don Mariano Luis de Urquijo, afterwards minister of state of 
Charles IV., had published a translation of Voltaire’s tragedy of 
the Death of Cesar, with a preliminary dissertation upon the origin 
of the Spanish theatre, and its influence upon the public morals. 
Urquijo was immediately summoned before the tribunal of the 
Holy Office, on the charge of having expressed opinions hostile to 
the Christian religion, and in accordance with the views of the 
modern philosophers of France. The influence of the then power- 
ful Count of Floridablanca, procured a favourable termination of 
the affair. But Urquijo was obliged to abjure the principles of 
modern philosophy, to consent that his work should be suppressed, 
and perform, in a secret session of the inquisitors, a humiliating 
penance. This was in 1792. 

The young Marquis de Narros, a near relation of the powerful 
Duke de Granada de Ega, was charged with having read the 
works of the modern philosophers, and expressed, on different oc- 
casions, opinions which seemed to uphold the system of Holbach 
and other materialists and atheists. His family connexions made 
~— exertions in his favour, but he was absolved only after a 

umble confession of his fault, and the performance of a secret 
penance. There were a great many others of equal rank, tried 
about the same time, upon the suspicion merely of adherence to 
the same philosophical opinions; some of whom escaped with far 
less favourable terms. Among the names may be mentioned those 
of Gonzalo, bishop of Murcia and Cartagena, Abady la Sierra, 
bishop of Barbastro, afterwards inquisitor general, the able and 
upright minister of state Jovellanos, who was banished as an anti- 
Christian philosopher to the Island of Mallorca, and there confined 
in a convent of Carthusian monks, with orders to study the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion—and even the notorious Godoy, 
Prince of Peace, and favourite both of the king and queen. 

The case of Olavide produced so great an excitement, and has 
been the cause of so much discussion and misrepresentation, that 
it may be well to translate the whole of Llorente’s account of it. 


_“Don Pablo de Olavide was a native of Peru. He went at an early age to Mad- 
rid, and through the influence of some friends, was introduced to the notice of 
Charles III. His activity and talents soon obtained the favour of that monarch, who 
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ennobled him, and made him Intendant of Seville. The mountains of Sierra More- 
na, which divide Castille from Andalusia, were at that time a famous resort for rob- 
bers, who kept the neighbouring provinces in constant alarm. Olavide offered to 
expel these vagabonds, and fertilize the country. His plan was opposed by several 
of the counsellors of state, but Charles gave him permission to establish a colony 
there, and even intrusted to his hands both the civil and military authority. His 
success was complete, and indeed almost incredible; for in a short time, this deso- 
late region was thickly inhabited by several thousand industrious emigrants, and 
an easy communication opened between two of the most important provinces. Ola- 
vide was now considered a public benefactor, and received flattering testimonials of 
esteem from several of the monarchs of Europe. But in this moment of triumph, 
he was suddenly arrested by the orders of the Inquisition, as suspected of heretical 
errors, principally those of Voltaire and Rousseau—with whom he was known to 
maintain a friendly correspondence. It appeared upon his trial, that he had spoken 
of the exterior worship of God in the churches of the new settlements in the More- 
na, in the same terms that those philosophers had employed in their general treatises 
upon the subject. He moreover had expressed himself sceptically as to the import- 
ance of the ringing of bells, the abstaining from labour on festivals, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and other ecclesiastical ceremonies. Olavide denied some of 
the charges, and explained others by saying that he had not been understood. But 
he confessed enough to enable the inquisitors to decide that he was strongly imbued 
with the doctrines of his deistical friend. He humbly begged pardon for his impru- 
dence, but solemnly declared that he was innocent of the crime of heresy, and that 
his belief in the Christian religion had never been shaken. Upon the 24th Novem- 
ber, 1778, a particular auto de fé was celebrated within the halls of the Inquisition, 
to which seventy persons of high rank were invited. Olavide was compelled to ap- 
pear before this assembly as a criminal, with a green waxen taper in his hand. He 
was declared a formal and positive heretic, and sentenced to eight years confine- 
ment in a convent, and ordered to conform himself, during that time, to any course 
of life which might be marked out for him, by the spiritual director to whose charge 
he was committed. He was banished forever from Madrid, from Seville, and from 
his own new settlements in the Morena; his property was confiscated, and he was 
made incapable of honourable offices and employments; he was prohibited from 
mounting on horseback, from using gold and silver, silk, and fine cloth; and per- 
mitted to wear only the coarsest penitential garments. The secretary of the tribu- 
nal read a summary of his cause, which occupied four hours; for he was charged 
with no less than one hundred and sixty-six heretical propositions, and seventy-two 
witnesses were examined against him. When he heard the sentence by which he 
was declared a formal heretic, he fainted and fell upon the floor. He was restored 
by throwing water in his face, and then raising himself upon his knees, he solemnly 
read and signed a protestation of his faith in the Catholic church, which he had 
prepared for the occasion. The scene here ended, and he was led back to his prison. 
The shame and confusion of Olavide were naturally great, because the company that 
witnessed his humiliation was composed of grandees of Spain, generals and field 
marshals, counsellors of state, and knights of illustrious military orders, who nearly 
all were his personal friends. He was in a short time conveyed to the convent 
designated as his prison, where his treatment was rigid and unfeeling. His friends 
at length contrived to open a communication with him; he was enabled to escape to 
France, and resided several years in Paris under an assumed name and title. A long- 
ing desire to return to his native country, induced him to publish a work, entitled 
The Gospel triumphant, or the converted Philosopher, which passed through eight 
editions, and procured his recall to Spain by Charles IV., absolved fiom all penance. 
He died in 1803.” 


The origin of this shameful business was political intrigue; but 
as the proceedings were in accordance with popular prejudices, 
many good Christians were edified by them, and assured that the 
inquisitors were solely actuated by an honest zeal for the purity 
of the Catholic faith. 
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We come now to the last and most extraordinary part of the 
history of the Inquisition, which is also the history of our own 
times. 

The defeat of Marshal Soult, by Lord Wellington, at Toulouse, 
April 10th, 1814, put an end to the French dominion in Spain. 
The provisional Cortes had already assembled, and the whole na- 
tion looked with anxiety for the arrival of their king. 

The Spanish soldiers and peasantry, during the en and san- 
guinary struggle which followed the abdication of Charles IV., 
carried upon their banners the motto “ Vencer 0 morir por patria 

por Fernando VII.” ‘They were deserted by those who should 
hive led them on in the defence of their homes and firesides—they 
were secretly assailed by all the arts of corruption and bribery— 
and destitute of the equipments of war, without concert, and with- 
out leaders whom they could trust, they had to oppose the well 
appointed armies of victorious France. But through scenes of 
dreadful trial and bloodshed—in defeat and in captivity, their cou- 
rage was unshaken, their hopes were unsubdued. ‘Thousands of 
these gallant men died nobly in the conflict for their native coun- 
try. They had not the excitement of ambition and military glory to 
sustain them in their desperate resistance. They were hunted like 
wild beasts, and their fall was unpitied and unknown. When the 
intervening power of England had terminated the war, the first 
joy of the Spaniards was that their banished king would now be 
restored to them. The journey of Ferdinand from Valengay re- 
sembled a triumph. He entered Madrid amidst the acclamations 
of multitudes of his subjects, who had already forgotten the perils 
of the past, and whose only thoughts were of peace and happiness. 

The scene which followed contrasted strangely with these re- 
joicings. The constitution established by the provisional Cortes, 
was immediately declared invalid. The most influential members 
of the Regency, and sixty or seventy members of the Cortes were 
arrested, and orders issued to maintain strict watch over their 
friends. The Inquisition was re-established, and the Order of the 
Jesuits recalled, and restored to all the privileges and estates of 
which they had been deprived, when they were expelled in 1767. 
A general persecution was organized against political offenders, 
end a number of the brave men who had sacrificed every thin 
to procure the restoration of Ferdinand, were now sis fa 
and executed as traitorous conspirators, because they ventured to 
oppose the tyranny of his new measures. A few of the grandees 
and counsellors of state boldly remonstrated with the king; but 
notwithstanding their high rank and great popularity, some of them 
were banished, and others, who had attempted to escape, thrown 
into prison, as if to defy the power and indignation of the people. 
From his restoration, till the revolution in 1820, Ferdinand main- 
tained his despotic sway; and in all his proceedings of severity 
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and cruelty, the tribunal of the Holy Office was his active and re- 
morseless agent. He entered Madrid, as already noticed, on the 
14th May, 1814, and on the 21st of the following July, issued his 
royal decree, formally re-establishing the Inquisition, with most of 
its ancient powers and jurisdiction. He also stated in the same 
decree, that he was oe: influenced by a desire to propose some 
remedy for the evil which the Catholic religion had received from 
the introduction of foreign heretical troops—to prevent the further 
propagation of heretical opinions, which had been adopted by 
many Spaniards—and lastly, to preserve Spain from internal dis- 
sensions, and preserve the public security and tranquillity. Don 
Francisco Xavier de Mier y Campillo, bishop of Almeria, was ap- 
pointed inquisitor general, and immediately promulgated his edict, 
from which the following is an extract. 

“ All the faithful in Christ must behold with horror the rapid progress of heresy, 
and the frightful corruption of morals which pervades the whole Spanish dominion. 
Many are ashamed even of the picty and religious zeal of their ancestors, and the 
same errors and dangerous doctrines which have so miserably ruined the greater 
part of Europe, now infest and distract our beloved country. In endeavouring to 
provide a remedy for this fearful state of things, I shall not imitate the burning zeal 
of the Apostles when they besought Jesus Christ to cause fire to fall from Heaven 
and consume Samaria—but rather the gentleness and compassion of the divine mas- 
ter himself. I have been counselled by many, to begin the functions of inquisitor 
general with fire and sword—anathematizing and destroying, as the only means 
that can save the true faith, and eradicate the evil seed, so abundantly sown by in- 
fidels and sectarians, who possess the unhappy liberty of printing and publishing 
their immoral opinions. But I still retain my original determination, and therefore 
— and admonish all those who know themselves to be guilty of any crime which 
belongs to the jurisdiction of the Holy Office, that they forthwith voluntarily de- 
nounce themselves unto its sacred tribunal, and they shall be absolved in secret, 
without any penance—provided such denunciation be made before the close of the 
current year. And I also command all who believe in our holy religion, and all true 
subjects of the king, that they instantly inform against any person or persons, who 
they may know or hear, are suspected in points of doctrine. And lastly, let all con- 
fessors have a special care that their penitents strictly obey the provisions of this 
edict, under pain of being themselves denounced to the tribunal of the faith.” 


Llorente observes, that Campillo’s edict, like all which ever 
issued from the Holy Office with expressions of gentleness and 
suavity, immediately caused general dismay and consternation, 
and afforded full scope for the gratification of private malice and 
revenge, while it provided eflectually for the accomplishment of 
the monarch’s most despotic purposes. The Spaniards endured 
this tyranny till 1820, when the revolution broke out, and the 
country for three years was distracted with the horrors of civil 
war. There can be no doubt that the liberal party would have 
triumphed, but for the armed interference of France, under the 
protection of the Holy Alliance, which was naturally desirous of 
maintaining the principles of the Holy Office. Immediately after 
the breaking up of the Congress at Verona, the Duke d’Angou- 
léme marched upon Madrid at the head of one hundred thousand 
Frenchmen, transformed in a few years, from victorious soldiers 
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of the Emperor Napoleon, into faithful servants of the house of 
Bourbon. He entered Madrid the 24th May, 1823, and after a 
short but bloody campaign, the weak and perfidious Ferdinand 
was again firmly seated upon the throne of Spain, to tyrannize at 
leasure over the most sacred rights of mankind. The Holy Al- 
iance, however, recommended that the Holy Office should not 
again be established; perceiving, probably, that their own institu- 
tion had rendered the existence of that tribunal no longer neces- 
sary. 
Here, then, terminates the history of the Inquisition; which at 
the present time is not known in any of the monarchies of Europe. 
A branch of the tribunal is kept up at Rome; but it has jurisdic- 
tion only over the conduct a offences of the clergy—a jurisdic- 
tion which may be very useful and necessary. 

Some of Llorente’s details, which stand apart from his regular 
history, must now be noticed. In one of the chapters of the fourth 
volume, he gives an account of the most remarkable of the autos 
de fé. The first was celebrated at Valladolid, on Trinity Sunday, 
the 21st May, 1559. Fourteen persons were burnt alive, and six- 
teen were reconciled after a public penance. Among these vic- 
tims were some of high rank, and all were of a class above the 
ordinary walks of life. Llorente says that the autos of Valladolid 
and Seville were more celebrated than the others, by the quality 
of those who suffered in them. He has, therefore, confined his 
descriptions mainly to them, and seems to begin and end with the 
reign of Philip II. The most famous of all was the second auto 
de fé of Valladolid, celebrated the 8th October, 1559, a few months 
after the first. Philip himself was present at it, along with his son 
Don Carlos, his sister and her son the prince of Parma, three fo- 
reign ambassadors, several archbishops and bishops, and nearly 
all of the higher order of the Spanish nobility. Thirteen persons 
were burnt alive, one in effigy, and sixteen were reconciled after 
a public penance. ‘There was unusual pomp and display on this 
occasion, because most of the unhappy wretches burnt were apos- 
tate monks, and Philip was determined that their punishment should 
strike terror into the whole of the order. The last azlo de fé cele- 
brated by the Inquisition, was in Mexico, the 27th December, 
1815. Its victim was a patriot priest named Morellos, who had 
been endeavouring to stir up the Mexicans to resist openly the ty- 
rannical measures of the Spanish government. He was at first 
arrested by the civil authority; but as it was difficult to prove any 
overt act of treason against him, he was handed over to the tri- 
bunal of the Holy Office, charged with adherence to the heretical 
doctrines of modern philosophy. He was soon made out a mate- 
rialist and an atheist; but as he abjured those errors, and demand- 
ed reconciliation with the Catholic church, the most serious peril 
seemed to be warded off. His auto de fé was celebrated with 
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great parade and ceremony; and after a humiliating penance, he 
was degraded by the bishop of Antequera, in person, from his ec- 
clesiastical rank, prohibited participation in any of the sacred of- 
fices, and declared “ sospechoso de heregia, con sospecha vehemen- 
te.” Shortly after, the unfortunate man was hanged by order of 
the viceroy, on the strength of some new testimony, doubtless 
fabricated for the occasion. 

The Inquisition was of great service to the monarchs of Spain 
in the prohibition of books, and the persecution of authors who 
maintained opinions that might interfere with their despotic views. 
This unpopular jurisdiction, in countries where there was no in- 
quisition, necessarily belonged to the sovereign himself, who was 
often obliged to avow that the political tendency of a book was 
the only cause of its prohibition. But the Holy Office of Spain 
took all this odium upon itself; and was always remarkable for 
the facility with which it could discover religious heresy in every 
publication that assailed the royal prerogative. The instances of 
this political censorship are very numerous. One of the most cu- 
rious occurred in modern times. A lawyer of Madrid undertook 
to translate the first volume of Filangieri’s powerful work, entitled 
the “ Science of Legislation.” He had not gone far, however, be- 
fore his papers were seized, and the book condemned, as full of 
dangerous heresies, breathing in every line an anti-Christian spirit, 
and maintaining the fallacious principles of modern philosophy. ‘To 
any one acquainted with the character of Filangieri’s treatise, and 
the manner in which the reasoning is conducted, the absurdity of 
this ecclesiastical censure is at once apparent. Filangieri was dis- 
tinguished, in a time of general corruption and infidelity, for the 
purity of his principles, and a firm belief in the doctrines of the 
Christian religion. His brief but useful life was employed in daily 
acts of unobtrusive benevolence, as well as in the highest intellec- 
tual efforts; and at the end of his bright career, he gave a strik- 
ing proof that he died in the faith in which he had lived. But he 
boldly declaimed against the injustice of all laws that encroached 
upon the liberty of the subject, and exposed the destructive tend- 
ency of most of the systems of legislation then in force in Europe. 
His work was therefore directly hostile to despotism ; and the ex- 
ample set by Spain, was soon followed in other countries, where 
the pretext of heresy could not be made available. 

Llorente has been at the pains to arrange a long alphabetical 
list of the different individuals, eminent for talents and dignity, 
who were exposed to the censures of the Holy Office. It is com- 
posed of princes and prelates, soldiers and statesmen, literary men 
and poets, doctors of theology and civilians, and even some of the 
venerable saints of the Catholic church. The history closes with 
a recapitulation of the number of victims sacrificed by the modern 
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Inquisition of Spain, from the time of its origin; of which the sum- 
mary is as follows :— 
“ Thirty-one thousand nine hundred and twelve, burnt alive. 


“ Seventeen thousand six hundred and fifty-nine, burnt in effigy, and their estates 


confiscated. 
“Two hundred and ninety-one thousand four hundred and fifty, condemned to 


public and infamous penances.” 

Over this scene of savage cruelty, the Catholic religion is re- 
presented as presiding ;—urging the unhappy victims at the stake 
to a renunciation of their errors, and increasing the anguish of 
their last moments by merciless threats of eternal perdition in the 
world to come. Throughout a large portion of the civilized world, 
this is a favourite picture, and any attempt to correct its unfaith- 
ful colouring, would mark a man at once as a partisan of the Ro- 
mish Church, and an advocate of superstition and religious intol- 
erance. 

Historians have been allowed to show that the schism of the 
Greek Church was employed as the most efficient means of found- 
ing a mighty empire—that the Reformation sprung out of the jea- 
lousy of two monastic orders, and was eagerly promoted by the 
nations of the north, with the hope of forming a religious league 
against the overwhelming power of Spain—that the Church of 
England owed its establishment to the licentious tyranny of Hen- 
ry VIII, and Wolsey’s baffled hopes of the pontifical chair—and 
even that the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and the wars with 
the Huguenots, originated in the feuds of the princely houses of 
Condé and Guise. But any inquiry into the political nature of the 
Holy Office, has ever been regarded by Protestants with distrust 
and hostility. And there can be no doubt, that in the present in- 
stance, it would be vain to dwell upon the manifest bearing of the 
facts narrated in the preceding sketch of the History of the Span- 
ish Tribunal. 

This kind of feeling is not favourable to the progress of enlight- 
ened views. The past is the only legitimate source of instruction, 
and it presents important lessons with regard to religion. ‘The re- 
mains of the altars of the Druids, the mighty temples of Elora, the 
idol of Juggernaut, and the dismantled dungeons of the Inquisition, 
proclaim with one voice that Superstition has ever held an iron 
sway over the world. But it appears that the age of intellectual 
darkness and slavery is for ever gone. Such monstrous inventions 
would not be tolerated in our own enlightened times. ‘The pro- 
gress of liberal principles has overthrown the imaginary distinc- 
tions of former days, and the different classes of men are now so 
generally intermingled with each other, that any combination of 
one order to aad its power and influence, would necessarily be 
fruitless, and indeed almost impossible. The clergy, for instance, 
are no longer separated, by great privileges and exclusive inter- 
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ests, from the rest of mankind. They are brought down to be 
jostled in all the temporal concerns of society, and often mingle 
in the bustle of life, without any regard being paid to their cha- 
racter of spiritual teachers. With these views, however, we should 
expect to find but few ecclesiastical institutions prominent in any 
of the reformed parts of the civilized world; and least of all, in a 
country like our own, where there is no established C hutch, and 
where the unbounded latitude of religious opinion, would seem to 
lead directly to general scepticism or indifference. 

And yet the extraordinary number of sects which exist in every 
part of the United States—their strenuous and systematic mea- 
sures for the propagation of their various tenets—their extensive 
foundations of charity and education, carefully distinguished by 
their peculiar names—their widely opposing srinciples and doc- 
trines—their frequent theological Tipten-anl heir open jealousy 
and proscription of each other, all tend to prove, that the inclina- 
tion-of the human mind to dictate and tyrannize, has not been 
diminished—that although the exterior of things may be totally 
changed, the heart of man remains the same through the course 
of time. 

The Divine Author of the Christian Faith earnestly enjoined his 
disciples to love one another. He was actuated by an unceasing 
desire to promote fraternal peace and concord, and breathed but 
one spirit of charity and good will to men. He blessed the merci- 
ful, and although he openly expressed his abhorrence of refined 
vice and hypocrisy, he was ever gentle and compassionate with 
the humble and the penitent. His life was an unvarying exhibition 
of meekness and benevolence, and all of his precepts were illus- 
trated by the persuasive beauty of his example. 

It could scarce have been foreseen, that fierce contention, and 
sanguinary wars, were to arise out of a system so pure and sim- 
ple, and solely designed to turn the thoughts of men from the de- 
lusive pleasures of earth to another and a better world. The 
dreadful wars of religion, it is true, are at an end. Troops are no 
longer armed and led out to fight, in order to maintain disputed 
points of doctrine. But the same sectarian hostility and distine- 
tions continue to pervade the Christian world, and they are deep- 
ened and widened by the revolution of every age. 

The political questions on which men are so often divided, rouse 
their worst passions, and sunder the nearest ties. But as parties 
and their measures, in this varying world, are rapidly changed, 
although their animosity upon many occasions may be violent, it 
has no time to grow to settled hatred. Not so with religious dis- 
sensions. ‘They are kept up from generation to generation, in the 
same bitter and vindictive spirit. They pervade every rank and 
condition of society, and influence even the minutest transactions 
of life. Heresy may be said to be no longer a crime, nor are ec- 
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clesiastical tribunals now armed with the power of the Inquisition. 
But treachery and malice have still an efticient weapon in the re- 
ligious proscription of modern times, against which the purest vir- 
tue and the most exemplary piety are no protection. 

Our existence is too brief, and its joys too fleeting, to be thus 
embittered by fanaticism and hypocrisy. The future will soon be 
for us like the past—the familiar scenes and images, in the midst 
of which we have dwelt, are rapidly receding Faas us, and we 
are sweeping down the stream of life to a mighty ocean, covered 
with the mists of doubt and of uncertainty. In these passing mo- 
ments, let us then be willing to obey the precepts of a religion 
which inculcates charity and peace; nor longer maintain the 
fierce sectarian conflict:—lest in the eager attempt to close the 
portals of eternal rest upon our fellow men, we should haply ex- 
clude ourselves for ever. 





Art. VIII.—A History of Egyptian Mummies. By Tuomas Joserx 
Perrticrew, F.R.S. London: 1834. 


Manxinp generally regard all events beyond the limits of their 
daily experience as extraordinary, and are ready to be astonished 
when they hear of things to which they had never before direct- 
ed their attention, or which they had not suspected could exist. 
If an individual belonging to this class of intelligent beings, should 
stumble upon something new, and at variance with the current of 
his thoughts and pursuits, he may perchance pause to examine it, 
and for a little while bewilder himself with conjectures, and if his 
ideas be sufficiently definite to form a description, detail an ac- 
count of his curious discovery to a circle of idle listeners, and 
here the matter terminates. To some extent the same holds good 
in the case of those more inquiring, less easily satisfied with the 
outside view of things, and better accustomed to trace effects to 
their causes. It is not, however, the want of capacity, which alone 
prevents investigation in this class. Prior trains of thought and 
analysis may already occupy their attention, and circumscribe the 
sphere of exertion. But even with the intelligent and cultivated, 
the impression of new, and previously unknown ideas, partakes 
more or less of the effect which those ideas produce upon the mass 
of the community. The reflective powers are paralyzed, and for 
the time absorbed in the forcible occupation of the senses, and it 
is only when the spell of astonishment and wonder has been bro- 
ken by familiar observation, that reaction is brought about, the 
mind resumes its dominion, and caimly commences to employ 
itself upon the subjects which had entranced it. 
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The monuments and remains of antiquity in the first instance 
create feelings of bewilderment and awe. They strike us in all 
their majesty and grandeur, and it is long before sufficient self- 
possession can be commanded to approach and patiently scruti- 
nize them. The first effect must have worn off, before previously 
acquired knowledge and information can be exerted in any sys- 
tematic effort. Other causes also are in operation, to impede the 
successful result of such an analysis. We find it can be accom- 
plished but imperfectly ; the zeal of pursuit diminishes; new ob- 
jects present themselves; these are likewise skimmed over, and 
then dismissed for others; a record is made in the mind that they 
exist; and nothing more. Even if there should be an effort to 
trace their origin, the purposes for which they were designed, or 
the means by which they were accomplished, superstitious im- 
pressions, credulous beliefs, and vain imaginings, lead us to won- 
der at the art, but to pity the folly which instigated it. Should 
some searching spirit commence a thorough elucidation of the 
truth, the ultimate limit to which he may attain must long remain 
a boundary for those who follow, and centuries may roll by be- 
fore one as laborious and persevering as himself shall successfully 
pursue the same investigation, and bring to light more deeply bu- 
ried treasure. This is the history of all attempts to extend know- 
ledge; and hence the little progress made in every thing useful or 
important. 

The nations of the world have by common consent been divid- 
ed into ancient and modern, and without inquiring why there is 
any difference between the state of things existing at these vastly 
separated periods of time, it is universally allowed that there is a 
difference. The facts presented every day, with regard to the ex- 
istence and condition of former nations, contribute to point out 
and establish this distinction; and, by comparison, a vast dissimi- 
larity is certainly manifested. But can this be extended to natu- 
ral and physical causes—and to the laws arising from those cau- 
ses—which exercise an agency in the revolutions of our globe? 
Matter may lose its form, and alter its combinations, but not its 
nature. Man may live in different climates, be civilized in differ- 
ent degrees, practise various manners, customs, and arts; he may 
speak a more or less polished language, and believe in a more or 
less elaborate philosophy or religion, but he is still physically man, 
as he ever has been, and must continue to be. It is wrong to at- 
tribute peculiar practical knowledge to remote nations of antiqui- 
ty, any further than that which arose from the circumstances un- 
der which they were placed, dissimilar from those of recent times. 
The light of modern science, improved and widely diffused, has 
done much to show that the occult arts and lost practices may be 
as well executed at the present day as at former periods. For 
ages no attempt at imitation was made, either in consequence of 
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a different direction given to the flow of public taste, or because 
a cloud of intellectual and moral darkness hung over the world, 
and enveloped its whole surface in obscurity. But the delusion, 
founded in a belief of impossibility, so enervating to. human exer- 
tion, has vanished. By many successful triais, we have been con- 
vinced, that what has been done, may again be accomplished, and 
that mystery and latent causes must give way before the influence 
of popular instruction, and practical information. 

gyptian history, as pursued at the present day, abounds in 
relics to puzzle the learned, and excite emulation among the in- 
quisitive and curious. And not the least interesting of the numer- 
ous subjects which have enticed investigation, is the wonderful 
preservation of the human body, for many thousand years, in a 
condition almost as entire as when the vital spark was liberated 
from its tenement. 

The author of the work before us has devoted much time to 
the examination of these remains, and has ably and learnedly pre- 
sented to us the result of his researches. To a lover of such stu- 
dies, his book is highly attractive, whether regarded as a literary 
and amusing production, or as the record of natural facts, in suf- 
ficient number to lead to many accurate conclusions with regard 
to this ancient nation. Taken in any light accordant with the 
tastes and inclinations of the reader, its perusal will amply ey 
him for the time that may be spent upon it. The claims whic 
Mr. Pettigrew can set up for public favour, may be stated in a 
few words. The acquaintance of Belzoni first directed his mind 
to this subject, and through his instrumentality, an opportunity 
was aflorded him of witnessing the opening of three mummies. 
These did not satisfy his curiosity; but, on the contrary, induced 
him to purchase one with his own funds, which has been called 
the Greco Egyptian Mummy, and which was examined in the 

resence of several learned and distinguished gentlemen. By the 
Cees of Mr. Saunders and Dr. Lee, two subjects procured by 
them were also submitted to him, From these and several other 
opportunities afforded him by different individuals, our author ob- 
tained a large share of practical knowledge, as to the manipula- 
tions necessary in preparing the bodies, and was enabled to veri- 
fy or refute many of the statements previously made by travellers, 

he learning necessary to pursue the subject through the records 
of numerous authors, was not of small amount, and in this also he 
has acquitted himself most creditably. With regard to his per- 
sonal investigations, we are glad to have it in our power to speak 
from actual experience :—the arrival of several mummies in this 
country a few years ago, having placed at the disposal of scien- 
tific gentlemen here, the means of carefully examining these pre- 
parations. The result in a great measure coincides with that ob- 
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tained in England, and corroborates the details presented in the 
account of our author. 

The practice of embalming is not confined to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, for many other nations have been in the habit of thus res- 
cuing from decay and corruption, the ghastly remains of inani- 
mate mortality. And it is found even at this late period of time, 
that the practice is still continued in some of the eastern countries. 
But nowhere did it attain so great perfection, or so systematically 
and universally prevail, as in Egypt. Attempts have been made 
to trace its origin to religious belief and worship, and it has been 
connected with certain opinions as to man’s state of existence in 
this world and the next. It is true, that the Egyptians gave full 
credence to the immortality of the soul, and also to the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. They appear to have cherished great vene- 
ration for the departed, as is proved by the erection of beautiful 
obelisks, and stupendous pyramids and catacombs to receive their 
slumbering remains. But that these theological and philosophical 
views were the chief reasons why so much care and trouble were 
exhibited in the details of an art now almost unknown, is by no 
means certain. The immaterial nature of the soul was believed 
by nations who disposed of their dead in a variety of ways, and 
the peculiar doctrine of transmigration forms a prominent part of 
the Tecincniedl code as believed by the Hindoos, among whom 
the custom of burning the dead, or throwing them into the Gan- 
ges, is universally prevalent. It is unnecessary to discuss the va- 
rious reasons which have been given for the general desire to 
avoid the results incident to the natural disintegration of the hu- 
man body. The evil of allowing decay to proceed openly, and of 
presenting to the eyes of the living the disgusting spectacle of pro- 
gressing putrefaction, was sufficiently obvious to call early for 
some remedy, and that which was adopted, more probably arose 
from habits, local facilities, and prejudices, than from any meta- 
physical belief or religious doctrine. 

The various ways in which the human body was disposed of, 
may: be concisely stated as follows: Burial was practised by the 
moderns, and anciently by the Jews. Burning, by the Greeks, 
Romans, Gauls, and others. Embalming was regularly practised 
by the Egyptians; at times by the Persians, Ethiopians, Chinese, 
Arabians, Jews, and Christians. The different methods of embalm- 
ing of these last mentioned nations, and the reasons why the Egyp- 
tians have been more successful in the art, will be fully examined, 
when we come to the immediate subject of putrefaction. 

The word mummy has been variously derived. Brochart, Me- 
nage, Vossius, and others, have derived it from the Arabic noun 
mum, meaning wax. Avicenna from the same. Salmasius from 
amomum, a kind of perfume. Mumia signifies an embalmed body. 


~ In Persian, mzmia is the name of the bitumen or pisasphaltus found 
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in the embalmed bodies of the Egyptians. The term in a general 
sense had several meanings; sometimes explained to indicate the 
preserving materials, sometimes parts of preserved bodies, and at 
others more specifically the asphaltum found in great abundance 
in the regions contiguous to Egypt. But the common acceptation 
of the term now simply means an animal body preserved, what- 
ever process it may have undergone. Its derivation, however, 
from the substance which was of so much consequence in the art 
of embalming, is curious and important. 

Mummies may be divided into two classes, the artificial and the 
natural, and as one will perform an important part in elucidating 
the account of the other, it will be well to adhere closely to this 
division. There is no necessity of presenting a minute definition 
of what is meant by either class; it will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose to state that all bodies previously prepared by art, and pro- 
perly disposed with the design of preservation, belong to the former, 
and such as have been accidentally retained in their perfect state 
by a causes, are included in the latter. 

he art of preserving the bodies of men and animals from de- 
cay, and of placing them in such a condition, with regard to ex- 
terior circumstances, that they will resist its progress for an in- 
definite length of time, is accomplished by different methods, and 
by the use of numerous medicaments. And although at first it 
may appear that as the means are so varied, their modes of ope- 
ration must be equally various, yet upon strict examination, it will 
be found that their antiseptic power is dependant upon the same 
general principles. We shall now commence the specific account 
of embalming, by following the elaborate history of the process 
drawn up by Mr. Pettigrew. 

Many names have been adapted to express the art and its ef- 
fects; such as balsamatio, mumisatio, caromomia, &c. The modern 
Egyptians are unacquainted with the art, and hence we are under 
the necessity of consulting the accounts of the older writers, im- 
perfect and scanty as they are. Yet so far as their records ex- 
tend, it is most probable, from the corroborating researches of 
later times, that their narrative is substantially correct. Herodotus 
is the first writer who professedly mentions this subject, and the 
imperfect notice which he gives of it, was doubtless owing to the 
fact that he was a foreigner, and must have been regarded with 
more or less distrust by those practising the art, and his means of 
information proportionably diminished. The several methods of 
embalming were adapted to the wealth and resources of the dif- 
ferent classes of society, and it was therefore more or less com- 
pletely effected. The price agreed upon regulated the kind of arti- 
cles employed, and the care bestowed upon the operation. This 
being settled, the work was commenced, and if performed in the 
most expensive way, the following are the details. 
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The brain was removed by perforating the cranium through the 
nostrils, and then scooping it out. With a sharp stone, dn incision 
was afterwards made in the flank, the viscera were removed 
through the opening, and the cavities, thus emptied, washed with 
palm wine, and filled with aromatics. This being done, the pre~ 
paration was steeped for seventy days in a solution of natron. It 
was then removed from the solution, wrapped in cloth, and be- 
smeared with gum. 

A second method was to fill the abdominal viscera with the oil 
of cedar, and then immerse the body in the solution of natron. 
And the least expensive method of all, was the simple immersion 
in the solution, after having employed internally a preparation 
called smyrnza. 

Diodorus Siculus, who lived four hundred and forty years after 
Herodotus, mentions, that all the viscera were removed except 
the heart and kidneys; he has omitted to speak of the natron. 

The workmen employed made it their particular business, and 
most probably pursued it as a means of livelihood. From the ac- 
counts, it could not have been very honourable, and to the indi- 
vidual who performed the incisions, it was an affair of personal 
risk, as he had immediately to fly from the affected indignation of 
those who were present. There existed a division of labour, each 
part being performed by different persons, called by . different 
names. Parischites, the cutters; Taricheuta, the embalmers; 
Choichyta, the swathers. 

We have now proceeded sufficiently in the examination of the 
means detailed by older writers to effect the preservation of mum- 
mies, and our attention must next be directed to an examination 
of the substances employed, and the manner of employing them. 
It is usually supposed that the reason why the ancient preparations 
of human bodies, have so long resisted decay, is involved in ob- 
scurity, and that all investigation of the subject has ended in mere 
conjecture and hypothesis. ‘The preservative principle inherent in 
substances applied for the purpose, has been regarded as specific, 
and the combination of causes acting in accordance with the known 
and settled laws of physical nature, has been in a great measure 
overlooked. Mr. Pettigrew remarks, that “ one cannot but express 
regret that the present state of chemical knowledge is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to be capable of detecting the precise nature of 
the substances, chiefly of a vegetable kind, that have been used in 
this ancient operation.” But here, in joining with him in the wish 
that a more detailed account had been handed down, and that a 
more particular statement had been entered into with regard to 
the minor steps in the operation, we must still assume that suffi- 
cient is known from what has been written, and from the applica- 
tion of chemical and physical laws, to dissipate the veil of mystery 
and wonder which hangs around the subject, and to convince us 
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that the art is by no means dependant upon a species of knowledge 
now lost to the world. The rule universally adopted in philoso- 
phizing, is simple and of easy application, and in no instance more 
suitable than the present. “ When known causes are determined 
equal to the production of an effect, we need seek no further for 
others.” With regard to substances not to be detected by the deli- 
cacy of analysis, it appears to us that it is immaterial whether 
they are brought to light or not. It is probable that whatever they 
may have been, their effects were but temporary, and that in a 
short time they were so entirely dissipated as to become inert. It 
is of more importance to examine those which are known, and 
whose mode of action is clear and well understood. 

The first of these is bitumen. This substance is of various kinds, 
and known by several names, as asphaltum, pisasphaltum, bitumen 
Judaicum, or Jews pitch. Petroleum is the generic name of the 
material from which the preparations of variable consistency in- 
dicated above, are obtained. Petroleum means properly rock oil. 
It issues from the ground, and is collected for the purposes to 
which it has been applied. Its origin is probably vegetable. ‘This 
is the substance alluded to by Abd’ Allatif, an Arabian physician 
who flourished in the twelfth century. He states that it “ flows 
down from the tops of the mountains, and mixing with the waters 
that carry it down, coagulates like mineral pitch, and exhales an 
odour resembling that of white pitch and bitumen.” He calls it 
mummy. It is found in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea, in Persia, 
Africa, and Italy, besides many other places. The account of Sir 
William Ouseley is interesting. He visited the Mummy Mountain 
in the territory of Daratgerd in Persia. He fancied that it pre- 
sented a darker appearance than the mountains adjacent to it. He 
says that “the mummy is a blackish bituminous matter which 
oozes from the rock, and is considered by the Persians as far more 
—— than gold, for it heals cuts and bruises.” It appears to 

ave been much more plentiful formerly than at present. It is of 
a brownish yellow colour, and exhales a peculiar odour, is highly 
inflammable, and may be rendered more solid and concrete by the 
removal of its volatile parts by distillation, or the application of 
heat. It is insoluble in water, or spirits of wine, but miscible with 
rectified essential oils. Upon the solid substances of this nature, 
obtained from a specimen of mummy, M. Rouelle performed seve- 
ral experiments. By distillation there was attained a thick oil, 
having the smell of amber, and a product essentially resinous. 
This latter in his opinion was identical with the Jews pitch as de- 
scribed by Dioscorides. The bitumen Judaicum, called also as- 
phaltum from the name of the lake whence derived, is a solid, fri- 
able substance, of a brownish black colour, brilliant in its fracture, 
and giving out a bituminous odour. It has been named funeral 
gum and gum of mummies, from its use in the preparation of mum- 
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mies. Pisasphaltum is a compound of asphaltum and black pitch. 
From M. Rouelle’s analysis, it results that there were three modes 
of embalming with bitumen. Ist, With asphaltum. 2d, Asphaltum 
combined with cedar oil. 3d, Asphaltum with resinous and aro- 
matic matters. 

Cedar oil. This preparation was aromatic, penetrating, more 
or less imbued with the preservative principle of turpentine, and 
used in the most expensive preparations. 

Palm wine possessed less of the conservative power than cedar 
oil, and was only used as a purifier of the emptied cavities. It had 
some degree of astringent effect. 

Natron. This is a well known saline compound, and at the pre- 
sent day extensively used. The antiseptic characters of this salt, 
when properly applied, are well calculated to withstand putrefac- 
tion for a long time. The solution contained probably either a 
mixture of carbonate and muriate of soda, procured from the na- 
tron lakes of Upper Egypt, or trona* from Fezzan. Professor 
Blumenbach obtained from some crystals found in a mummy, a 
true soda. 

“The natrum or nitrum of the Egyptians was used for the pur- 
pose of cleansing, scouring, and bleaching their stuffs and linen, 
and it was also employed in the manufacture of glass. It must have 
been a fixed alkali.” Mr. Pettigrew is inclined to the opinion that 
it was not nitre, and this conclusion is based upon the experiments 
of Dr. Ure, who obtained from the Greco Egyptian mummy, 
salts of soda, but not of potassa. 

The immersion in the solution was but one step in the operation, 
and perhaps was merely intended to procrastinate the final disposal 
in the cemetery. The large amount of moisture imbibed by im- 
mersion, had afterwards to be removed, in order to allow the con- 
tinuance of the embalming process, leaving the dry alkaline mat- 
ter deeply fixed in the interstices of the parts. 

Spices were abundantly consumed in the most expensive method 
of embalming; not on account of their antiseptic properties, but 
most likely as perfumes. Cassia, saffron, aloes, and sandal wood, 
are mentioned by all writers; the finely pulverized particles of 
which substances form a large proportion of the dust accumulated 
around the bodies, in the places appropriated to their reception. 
Mr. Madden has given an interesting account of this impalpable 
production of injured preparations. His throat was frequently ex- 
coriated by it, and this he thought made him acquainted with the 
component parts of the balsam employed in the preparation of 
mummies; which he conjectured essentially to consist of powdered 
colocynth, commonly called bitter apple. Upon comparing the 


* Trona is the name of another salt of soda, called by chemists a sesquicarbonate 
of soda. 
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dust with the article itself, he was confirmed in his opinion. Its 
acrid nature well qualifies it for destroying vermin, and at the pre- 
sent day it is much used in Upper Egypt for this purpose. 

Vegetable balm or balsam, the exudation and concretion of the 
juices of several trees, was also in use. This most probably be- 
longed to the gum-resins, which, combined with asphaltum, would 
greatly contribute to the end desired. Penicher describes four 
kinds; that of India, of Syria, of Egypt, and of Mecca. It was 
aromatic, abounding in volatile oils—colour white, approaching to 
yellow—taste astringent and sharp. Its odour and fluidity were 
lost by keeping it. 

The application of these substances to the art of embalming, is 
well ascertained. It is proved by the united testimony of those 
who wrote at the time, or soon after the art was in practice, and 
is corroborated by the modern investigations of the subject. Other 
nations employed materials of a character similar to these, which 
we shall briefly enumerate. The instances of preservation among 
them are scarce, because the art was not practised in compliance 
with a regular and settled custom. 

The Jews embalmed with myrrh and aloes. If embalming 
means filted for preservation, this is a wrong method of expressing 
the Jewish practice. The Persians, Syrians, and Arabians, covered 
their dead with wax and honey, and in this way preserved them. 
The Chinese preserve the bodies of their relatives for three or four 
years in the house, as a token of their devoted love and attach- 
ment. They, however, cannot strictly be said to embalm, as the cof- 
fin is first sealed up, and made air tight, and then carefully kept 
in a retired place. The nearest approach to the correct method 
of embalming, was made by the Ethiopians. According to Hero- 
dotus, they desiccated the bodies of their dead, and after some pro- 
cess, the precise nature of which he does not describe, covered 
them with plaster, and painted them, imitating life as nearly as 
possible. Occasional accounts are met with in history, of attempts 
to preserve for a time the bodies of celebrated individuals. Some 
of these our author has noticed—thus Josephus states that the 
Jewish king Aristobulus, whom Pompey’s partisans destroyed by 
poison, lay buried in honey until Anthony sent him to the royal 
cemetery in Judea. Alexander the Great was rubbed and pre- 
served with honey. King Agesilaus was enveloped in wax, and 
then conveyed to Lacedzmon. 

Having now gone somewhat minutely through the examination 
of the substances recorded as having been anciently used in the 
art of embalming, we shall proceed to notice the investigations of 
traveilers and scientific men, with regard to the actual condition 
of mummies, as they are at present found and removed from their 
long resting places. In the comparison instituted between former 
accounts, and those recently laid before the public, we shall take 
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up the order of detail previously exhibited, since it will greatly fa- 
cilitate us in the conclusions to be deduced from the facts pre- 
sented. 

The first step to be examined, is the removal of the brain through 
the nostrils. Many have conceived it impossible to excavate so 
large a cavity as the cranium, through the narrow and intricate 
channel of the nasal fossa; and this want of credence is strength- 
ened by considerations founded on the structure, attachments, and 
appendages of the brain itself. Theoretical suppositions must yield 
however to demonstrable facts, and as this operation is proved by 
the inspection of numerous skulls, it can no longer be doubted. 
Mr. Pettigrew states, that not only had the brain been removed 
entirely from the head of the mummy which he opened, and which 
he called the Greeco Egyptian mummy, but also the whole of the 
membranes had been dragged through the nostrils without defac- 
ing them, disturbing the septum of the nose, or disfiguring that 
organ in any manner whatever. In this instance the skull was 
quite empty; it contained but a few insects, and the pupe of others. 
Mr. Saunders’s mummy, and three others in the possession of Lord 
Mountnorris, presented the same fact. Mr. Lancret says, that he 
found the nose entire, notwithstanding the extraction of the brain 
through the nostrils. Mr. Rouyer has made the same remark, but 
observes that several had the nose broken, and in some it was en- 
tirely destroyed. 

In Dr. Granville’s mummy, the brain and part of the membranes 
were extracted through the nostrils. In many cases, however, the 
brain was not removed at all, and yet the body was very carefully 
and perfectly preserved. ‘This was the case in Dr. Lee’s mummy; 
it had sunk down into a cakelike mass, bearing the impress of the 
crucial ridge on the internal part of the back of the skull, showing 
that the body had been placed in a horizontal posture after being 
embalmed. Another head from Thebes, exhibited the same ap- 

arance, and the nostrils were plugged with cotton cloth. Mr. 
Rouelle states, “that in the head of a mummy sent to the Count 
de Caylus, he perceived a hole in the cranium, made at the ex- 
tremity of the nostrils, and that the end of the orbit on the right 
side was actually open. ‘Through these apertures, the brain doubt- 
less had been extracted, and the cavity was, as in many other in- 
stances, filled up with bituminous and resinous matter.” The same 
condition was found in the mummies of Dr. Percy, Dr. Mead, and 
Mr. Davidson. In this last, the nostrils and part of the cranium 
were filled with twisted cloth, which was drawn out to the extent 
of nine yards. Mr. Madden gives an account of a head examined 
by him; it was stuffed with fine linen, which must have been in- 
troduced through the nostrils. The head of the mummy opened 
at Leeds, was found to be rather more than half filled with spices, 
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in a state of coarse powder, amongst which were a few lumps of 
resinous matter, particularly about the base of the skull. 

Next in order of succession is the incision in the flank, for the 
removal of the abdominal viscera. In some instances they were 
not replaced, in others, remains of them have been found. In Dr. 
Lee’s mummy, the viscera were discovered thrown into the ab- 
dominal cavity in mass, mixed with powdered aromatics. Belzoni 
remarks that the entrails of mummies are often bound in linen and 
asphaltum. In Mr. Davidson’s preparation, they were arranged 
somewhat differently; for after their removal they were rolled up 
in four distinct portions, enclosed in cotton bandages, and then re- 
placed in the body. ‘The cut surfaces of this incision, in all the 
subjects inspected by Mr. Pettigrew, were merely brought together, 
without being sewed. In the Leeds mummy, the contents of the 
chest and abdomen were removed entirely, with the exception of 
the liver, the kidneys, and the heart, which had been embalmed, 
wrapped in fine cloth, and replaced. In the Greco Egyptian 
mummy, the cavity was quite empty. The heart was found be- 
tween the thighs, without bandages, or protection of any kind; its 
muscular structure was made out by maceration. In this speci- 
men, some portions of membrane, a part of the wind pipe, and of 
the blood vessels, were obtained. The extremities of the latter 
evinced the use of a cutting instrument. When soaked, they im- 
mediately began to putrefy, and could only be preserved in spirits. 
This ventral incision was not practised in all cases, nor was it ne- 
cessarily a part of the most expensive process detailed by Hero- 
dotus, the amount of cost being regulated by the number of rare 
articles made use of. Passalacqua informs us, that mummies, very 
richly furnished, and prepared in the most costly manner, have 
been found without the ventral incision. 

Nor was the abdomen always filled with aromatics; for in the 
mummy of a child belonging to this last named traveller, it was 
entirely empty. In Dr. Granville’s preparation, no ventral incision 
had been practised, nor had the viscera been displaced; for upon 
removing the integuments of the belly, the stomach was found ad- 
hering to the diaphragm, the spleen much reduced and flattened, 
&c. The contents of the chest were entire, and those of the pel- 
vis in situ. 

We are told that after the introduction of spices, the body was 
immersed seventy days in a solution of natron. The time specified 
was sufficient to obtain all the effects which may be derived from 
this operation, inasmuch as the parts would then have been satu- 
rated with the alkaline substances, and all the changes incident to 
such treatment fully completed. The animal fibres would be con- 
tracted and hardened, while the fatty parts would assume a soap- 
like consistency. The cuticle may have been removed, as our 
author suspects, but the nails were retained unaffected. In his 
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Greco Egyptian subject, two of the nails were fastened by threads. 
If the cuticle were removed intentionally, it must first have been 
loosened by maceration and the action of a chemical solution. 

But the most important conclusion drawn from the inspection 
of all the preparations examined, is the certainty of the applica- 
tion of heat as a part of the embalming process. In no other way 
can we account for all the circumstances connected with the re- 
mains now brought to light. It is not mentioned by Herodotus 
as a step in the practice of the art among the Egyptians; but as 
the narration of that venerable author is evidently scanty and de- 
fective, and as he particularly notices the method of drying among 
the Ethiopians, who were a nation contiguous to the Egyptians, 
it is highly probable that this omission was not owing to ignorance. 
The perfectly contracted and shriveled condition of the mummies, 
the collection of resinous matter in layers, flattened upon the sur- 
face, shining with glossy smoothness, and assuming a form and 
location impressed upon them by the position of the body; the 
complete saturation of all the parts, even to the interior structure 
of the bones, with bitumen; the dry, brittle state of the ligaments, 
which when the bandages are removed, allow of disarticulation 
of the joints; the entire amalgamation of all the enveloping mate- 
rials; and the partially charred condition of those portions which 
served as points d’appui while the body was undergoing the pro- 
cess, all indicate incontestibly the action of a high degree of ca- 
lorific influence. The bones are imbued so thoroughly with the 
resinous substances, and become so brittle, as to render it impos- 
sible to perforate them with the ordinary piercing instruments ; 
and fracture so often is the result of the attempt, that where it is 
necessary to drill holes in them, a hot iron must always be employ- 
ed. All parts of the body afford a good substitute for fuel; and 
it is well known that the Arabs make use of the mummies carried 
off from the catacombs to boil their camp kettles. “The heat 
would essentially destroy all insects, and remove all fatty matters, 
so powerful in promoting putrefaction.” Mr. Rouyer expresses 
his belief in this opinion, in the following sentence: “Cette opé- 
ration dont aucun historien n’a parlé, était sans doute la princi- 
pale et la plus importante de l’embaumement.” 

But if it be fully admitted that baking was a part of the process 
of embalming, and that thorough desiccation could not be accom- 
plished without recourse to this means, it is very evident that the 
advantage gained by rendering the body completely devoid of 
moisture, could not be well maintained without the application of 
perfectly tight and impenetrable envelopes; and hence the advan- 
tage of bandaging. ‘The application of bandages, however, was 
not universally practised, as some bodies were met with by Denon 
and Belzoni, without them. The stuffs employed were cotton or 
linen, wool being rejected, and great care and neatness are exhi- 
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bited in the manner in which they were applied. The form of the 
bandages was various, and suited to the shape of the parts. Strips, 
compresses, and rollers, affording the greatest mechanical advan- 
tage, appear to have been preferred, and were put on with so much 
precision, as not to destroy the symmetry of the person, or allow 
the admission of the least air. The thickness of the bandages 
varied according to the coarseness or fineness of their fabrication, 
and their length and reduplication were not the same in all in- 
stances. The following is a succinct account of the method of 
application :—*“ An exterior envelope encloses the whole person. 
Immediately beneath the envelope, long and broad bandages are 
found to proceed, somewhat in the figure of 8, from the head 
to the feet. Of these there are several folds, and then a more re- 
= application of the roller is observable around the body and 
imbs in a spiral manner. Compresses, at the sides of the body and 
limbs, extend the length of two feet or more, to admit of the firm 
and steady application of the rollers, which now become of finer 
texture, and some of which are continuous for four, five, or even 
six yards together. After these succeeds a coarser kind, and the 
cloth increases in looseness of texture, until the bandage comes in 
contact with the body. Compresses will now be found between 
the thighs and legs, where papyri and other substances are met 
with.” In Mr. Pettigrew’s mummy, an idol was found between the 
legs in a state of decomposition, although the body had undergone 
no change. The bandages are frequently so condensed by the 
application of the bituminous matter, that they cannot be separat- 
ed, and in many instances must be removed with the hammer and 
chisel. ‘The same mode of bandaging was not always employed. 
It varied among the different classes of society, that of the priests 
being the most ornamental and complete. 

From the thorough saturation of the bandages, and their close 
agglutination, they must have been dipped in heated bitumen be- 
fore they were applied. The drying process, and bandaging, it 
is presumable, were also accomplished at the same time, since the 
impress of the rollers is plainly perceptible upon the limbs. And 
perhaps heat was continued after the complete investment; thereby 
forming, when the substances had cooled, an impenetrable case. 
Resinous substances, apparently at one time rendered fluid by 
heat, are abundantly found in all the cavities of the body, as be- 
fore stated. The cutis, when uncovered, is of the consistency of 
leather, resembling tanned hide in every particular. This is easily 
accounted for, by the astringent quality of some of the articles 
used in the operation. 

The feet and arms are sometimes noticed separately bandaged, 
and the soles of the feet, and palms of the hands, have depressions 
in them, made by the close apposition of bulbous roots. In a mum- 
my belonging to the Royal Society, the feet had been broken off 
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from the legs, but they constituted the most interesting part of the 
whole. On cutting into the bandages of the sole of the left foot, 
they were found to enclose a bulbous root. The appearance of 
this root was very fresh, and part of the thin shining skin came 
off with a flake of the dry filleting with which it had been bound 
down. It seemed to have been in contact with the flesh. This 
account is given by Dr. Grew, and he remarks, that the whole 
preparation had the appearance of one uniform mass of pitch. 

A mummy examined at the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, in 1833, was a female. The arms were bound to 
the sides of the body, and compressed so tightly as to fracture 
the bones on one side. Many of the investing bandages had been 
removed, perhaps when the body was taken from its sarcophagus. 
The bandages on the arms and legs were of coarse and fine fabri- 
cation, and composed both of cotton and linen. Large masses of 
bituminous substance were found between the folds of the rollers, 
and also between the rollers and the skin, adhering closely to the 
latter. On removing the bandages from the hands, an excavation 
was found in the palm, containing a substance in a pulverized 
state, probably the bulbous root mentioned in the instances cited 
before. The same was observed in the soles of the feet. Every 
finger and toe had been wrapped separately before being included 
in the general investure. The nails upon the hands and feet were 
in their position, and coloured brown. The abdomen and thorax 
were natural in appearance, their rotundity being preserved. The 
mammary glands had been compressed towards the sides; they 
were of small size, and retained their shape to some extent; the 
nipples were distinct. In the left flank was found the incision 
through which the viscera had been removed. It was three inches 
in length, and opened into the abdomen. No marks of sewing 
were evident. The pelvis was filled with bituminous substance, 
which when heated had been poured into it. The skin of the 
thorax was converted into a dry substance, resembling old worn 
leather in appearance, and was detached from the bones beneath. 
A direct communication existed between the thorax and the abdo- 
men, no trace of the diaphragm being left. ‘These cavities con- 
tained cakes of bitumen and dust; particularly in the depressions 
on the sides of the spine, where the former had settled. Nothing 
like the proper viscera could be discovered, except a rounded 
mass in the pelvis, which resembled the uterus, wrapped in cloth 
and bitumen. On examining different parts of the body, it was 
not difficult to distinguish the skin from the subjacent muscles, 
which were separated by cellular tissue. Even the several layers 
of the skin could be made out in many places. When immersed 
in water, the animal matter increased in bulk, became soft, and 
the muscles were restored to their fibrous condition. The tendons 
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were distinct at several points; the ligaments were very fragile, 
as were also the bones. 

The head of the mummy was detached, probably accidentally. 
The interior of the cranium had been opened through the nostrils, 
and there was an opening behind, through the foramen magnum, 
which the examiners believed had also been used in removing the 
brain. The bones at the base of the cranium were completely 
deprived of their natural coverings; they presented a deep black, 
shining, carbonaceous aspect. The integuments were found sound 
in all the other portions of the head, with marks impressed upon 
them by the bandages. The hair had been cut off close, with the 
exception of one lock behind, and the ears were filled with bitu- 
men. 

Position seemed of consequence in the arrangement of the dif- 
ferent members of the body, although some discrepancy in the 
narrations of travellers is manifest. The body is always extended, 
and the head erect. The legs are invariably placed at their full 
length, and brought close together. The arms are found, either 
lying along the sides of the body, the palms of the hands in con- 
tact with the thighs, or placed upon the pelvis, or brought forward 
in contact with each other ; or else they are laid across the breast; 
or in some rare instances one arm is extended along the side of 
the body, whilst the other is carried across the sternum. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew states his belief, that these postures were indiscriminately 
employed, for they were to be found in adult males and females, 
and in children. Passalacqua says that the greater number of in- 
stances in which the arms are crossed are those of females; and 
M. Jomard, who enjoyed abundant opportunities, maintains the 
reverse of this assertion. Dr. Granville’s female mummy had the 
arms crossed. This was also the case in the female mummies 
described by Gryphius and Hertzog. Mons. Villoteau, one of the 
members of the reer Commission in Egypt, and who has com- 
municated to M. de Lacy an account of the observations he made 
during his stay in that country, states among other things, that in 
a female mummy remarkably well preserved, and in which he 
observed that the hair was of extraordinary length, the arms were 
extended along the sides,—whereas in a male mummy, they were 
crossed ; and he adds, that he had observed this to be constantly 
the case in male and female mummies. Passalacqua had the 
mummy of a boy with the arms crossed. Denon had the mum- 
my of a female, in which one hand was inclined to the pelvis, 
and the other carried to the throat, in the position of the Venus 
de Medici. M. de Verneuil has suggested, that women of a cer- 
tain age had the arms crossed, but that virgins and younger fe- 
males had them extended. In the American mummies, a female 
child had them extended, an adult female had them inclined to the 
pelvis, and in a male they were crossed upon the chest. These 
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instances do certainly give some plausibility to M. de Verneuil’s 
supposition; but then again, we have the record of M. Caillard, 
who possessed a male mummy with the arms extended. From 
a summary of these facts, we can come to no fixed conclusion 
upon the subject, and must remain doubtful whether any position 
was indicative of sex. 

When all these arrangements had been completed, the bodies 
were in a state of readiness to be placed in the cases or sar- 
cophagi. These were constructed of several materials, and varied 
in shape. The first kind were made of layers of cloth cemented 
together, plastered on the inside with lime, and afterwards painted. 
They were as firm as a board, and required to be sawed through 
in order to get at the body. The cloths, it is supposed, were dip- 
ped in gum of the acacia, and so pressed together, that twenty 
folds would not form a thickness beyond a third of an inch. Their 
hardness and durability may easily be estimated by their density. 
The shape of the sarcophagi corresponds in a great degree to that 
of the human body. The second kind was of sycamore wood, 
sometimes formed of a single trunk, but most generally in pieces. 
A third kind was made of cedar, an abundant product in particu- 
lar parts of those countries, and it may be considered the least 
corruptible of all. 

Mr. Pettigrew introduces the subject of the final disposition of 
the dead, by the forcible remark of Roquefort, that polished na- 
tions accumulated riches in their temples, and barbarians in their 
tombs. If this be the case, and the degree of advancement in 
civilization be measured by this law, the ancient Egyptians cer- 
tainly will be found included among the barbarians. But if the 
taste and magnificence displayed in the construction of their tombs, 
are to have any influence in the estimate of their character, and 
polished condition, a high degree of intellectual advancement must 
undeniably be allowed them. Perhaps the most ancient monu- 
ments, are those composed of loose heaps of stones, irregular in 
shape, and augmented by every one i passed. Instances of 
these are found in Upper Egypt. Near Saccara, the partially de- 
composed state of the stones forming one of them, seems to mark 
a date of erection anterior to that of the pyramids. The pyramids 
and catacombs are certainly the most extraordinary monuments 
of the ancient Egyptians, and could the veil be withdrawn which 
shrouds the history of their erection, the moderns would have little 
to boast of with regard to commanding conception or successful 
execution. The gigantic and lofty were prominent ideas in the 
minds of this people, and were always manifested in their sculp- 
ture and architecture. Denon had hardly language to give a de- 
tailed description of what every where met his astonished gaze— 
and at last, fairly wrought up to a state of enthusiasm, he exclaims: 
“It is fatiguing to describe or to read; we are overpowered by 
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the idea; we cannot believe, even after having witnessed them, 
in the reality of the existence of so many monuments collected at 
a single point; in their dimensions ; in the untiring industry which 
their erection demanded; in the incalculable cost of so much mag- 
nificence.” 

But the structures with which we have most concern are the 
catacombs, or proper repositories of the dead. Five of these 
in Egypt have been described as being in various states of pre- 
servation—those of Alexandria, Saccara, Silsillis, Gournou, and 
the tombs of the kings of Thebes. They vary considerably in 
extent. Those at Thebes are the most extensive. Over these 
hypogzea different cities were built. It must be admitted, that in 
the selection of places for depositing their dead, which the Nile 
could not reach, and where the air could scarcely penetrate; in 
caverns hidden from the view of men, hewn out of solid rock, and 
surmounted by the bases of pyramids, the ancient Egyptians show- 
ed fully that they understood the advantages afforded by situation, 
in resisting corruption. The soil in the vicinity of Thebes is so 
arid, that strict obedience may be given to the law of Plato, which 
enjoins depositing the dead in places where no tree will grow. At 
Sais, the tombs are erected upon mounds of earth. So numerous 
are the masses in the catacombs, that they are said to extend se- 
veral miles, even to the temple of Ammon, and the oracle of Se- 
rapis. The city of Saccara is the nearest to the cave of the mum- 
mies, as it has been called, and the inhabitants are known to derive 
the means of subsistence by breaking open this repository, and 
carrying off the embalmed bodies. The excavations are formed 
in calcareous soil, where no humidity can remain. 

Belzoni has given an interesting account of Gournou; the burial 
place of the renowned city of Thebes. It is a tract of rocks about 
two miles in length, at the foot of the Lybian mountains, to the 
west of Thebes. Without entering fully into his account, we shall 
select a short portion of it, which bears upon the preservation of 
the bodies contained in these caverns. “ Many persons could not 
withstand the suffocating air of some of these tombs, which often 
caused fainting. A vast quantity of fine dust rises, which enters 
the throat and nostrils, and chokes them to such a degree, that it 
requires great power of lungs to resist it, along with the strong 
effluvia of the mummies. This is not all; the entry or passage 
where the bodies are placed, is roughly cut in the rocks, and the 
falling sand from the ceiling nearly fills it up. After the exertion 
of entering such a place through a passage of several hundred 
yards, almost overcome, I sought a resting place. Having found 
one, I contrived to sit, but when my weight bore upon the body 
of an Egyptian, it was crushed like a band-box. I naturally had 
recourse to my hands to sustain my weight, but they found no 
better support, so that I sunk among the broken mummies, with 
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the crash of bones and wooden cases. There was immediately 
excited so great a dust, that I was kept motionless for a considera- 
ble time, waiting until it should subside again.” 

From this narrative we learn that little or no moisture could 
penetrate the inmost recesses of the caverns, and even air to a 
great degree was excluded. The constant attention paid to the 
exclusion of these elements, not only in the site chosen for the 
catacombs, but also in their mode of construction, discloses to us 
in some degree, the extent to which the operation of physical in- 
fluences was understood in those days. 

The facts connected with the artificial preservation of mummies 
have now been presented. When viewed together, they form a 
mass of evidence complete in itself, tending to explain satisfacto- 
rily, from natural causes, the secret agencies of a process, for ages 
regarded as veiled in impenetrable mystery. But we must not 
leave the subject thus incomplete. The reader cannot be expected 
to apply the conclusions we would have him deduce from this 
exposition, without laying down the principles upon which these 
conclusions rest, and the proof of their full adequacy to produce 
the required result. 

That the animal frame must undergo decay and corruption, is 
a fact as well known to the untutored savage as to the man of 
science. ‘The elements of decomposition are inherent; they exist 
with it during life, and when this vital preserver has been removed, 
they are brought into action with an energy which soon converts 
the most beautiful of nature’s wonderous works, into a mutilated, 
mouldering corpse. But because this is the natural termination of 
all organic being, it is not absolutely necessary that putrefaction 
should always take place. On the contrary, certain prerequisite 
conditions must be present before it can take place at all, and the 
reason why there is so universal a tendency to corruption is, that 
these indispensable agencies are almost every where and at all 
times in exercise, pervading the material world. 

The first we shall mention is moisture. The chemical agenc 
of water in altering and increasing the powers of affinity is well 
known. Substances having the strongest attraction for each other, 
will often remain for an indefinite period in contact, without alter- 
ing their relative condition; but if a fluid be added, by means of 
which their minute particles are brought into more intimate con- 
tact, a new set of phenomena exhibit themselves—old and simple 
forms are lost, new and more complicated bodies are produced, 
and by a regular series of changes, there results a thorough re- 
modification of the previous state of existence. Water, besides 
presenting a medium of affinity, plays a more important part in 
decomposition. Its own elements are separated and brought into 
operation, and by their union in various proportions with the dif- 
ferent elements of the body undergoing the process, distinct com- 
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binations arise, all of which facilitate the progress of decay. It is 
not necessary to amen further the particulars of this elaborate 
operation. It is generally understood that the assistance of a moist 
condition is indispensable to putrefaction. 

The second prerequisite is a due amount of temperature. During 
the progression of the — which end in putrefaction, a higher 
degree of heat is generated, dependant upon causes inherent in 
the operation itself. The aplaninn fermentation will however 
generally begin when a medium degree has been attained. If the 
uniform state be above or below the medium degree, no change 
can occur tending to disintegration. 

The presence of atmospheric air exercises more or less influence 
in the process of decomposition, but it cannot be considered as 
important as either of the two preceding agents. Its mode of ope- 
ration is similar to that of moisture, affording the materials for 
new compounds. 

These agents, then, in the production of putrefaction, may be 
regarded as positive. A negative state, or total absence of them, 
is highly interesting, and worthy of attention, since it gives rise to 
results which illustrate and explain their operation when present. 
Consequently, such facts as point out the Fo “wa peer by the 
presence or absence of these agents, will exhibit also their sepa- 
rate influence. But as this negative condition is manifestly con- 
nected with natural mummies, by devoting a few words to a de- 
scription of the prominent causes of their preservation, we shall 
be greatly assisted in the application of the foregoing principles. 

In the instances of these remains, there is no difficulty of ac- 
counting for the phenomena connected with them, as they are un- 
deniably anon upon natural laws. Hence we conceive, that 
if a particular course of reasoning explain the series of negative 
facts, a parallel course will be sufficient to unravel the positive. 

The most striking cases of natural preservation are contained 
in the catacombs of Palermo, belonging to a convent of Capuchins. 
Brydone gives the following account of them. “ This is a vast 
subterraneous apartment, divided into large and commodious gal- 
leries, the walls of which on each side are hollowed into a variety 
of niches, as if intended for a great collection of statues. These 
niches, in place of statues, are filled with dead bodies, set upright 
on their legs, and fixed by the back to the inside of the niche; their 
number is about three hundred. They are dressed in the clothes 
they usually wore, and altogether form a most respectable and 
venerable assembly. The skin and muscles, by a certain prepara- 
tion, become dry and hard as a piece of stockfish, and —_ 
many of them have been there upwards of two hundred and fifty 
years, yet none are reduced to skeletons. The muscles indeed in 
some appear to be a good deal more shrunk than in others, pro- 
bably because those persons had been attenuated at the time of 
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their death.” Captains Smith and Sutherland visited these ceme- 
teries. The former states, that there is an apartment at the end 
of one of the galleries, in which bodies in various states of putres- 
cence were undergoing the operation of drying in an oven—dry- 
ing being the means adopted to avoid decomposition. 

Sonnini remarks, that the dry and discoloured skin is torn in 
some places, and glued close to the bones. 

The Guanches present another instance where simple drying 
has effected the purpose of preservation. They were the old na- 
tives of the Canary Islands, a race now extinct. In this ease the 
viscera were removed, their desiccation was accomplished by the 
heat of the sun, and the bodies, wrapped in goat skins, were de- 
posited in the caves of the mountains. The bodies of this nation, 
which have been examined, were in a perfect state. 

Peruvian mummies are frequently removed from their places of 
burial, and several have found their way to Europe and the United 
States. They are obtained chiefly from tumuli, near Arica. Mr. 
Feyer says, that the hodies he found were perfectly preserved, dry, 
hard, and brown, like an Egyptian mummy, but they soon moul- 
dered away upon exposure to the air. He attributes their state of 
preservation, not to any mode of embalming that had been adopt- 
ed, but solely to the perfect dryness of the atmosphere, and to the 
sand and salt in which the bodies were deposited. 

Other instances might be adduced of preservation from decay, 
in consequence of the rapid removal of humidity from the body, 
as in the case of travellers perishing in the deserts of the torrid 
regions. ‘Two instances of a similar nature are narrated in the 
account of the celebrated passage of the desert from Koscein to the 
Nile, by the Indian army under Sir David Baiard. In these cases 
the powerful action of the solar heat was the efficient agent. 

Intense cold, the very reverse of calorific action, has an equal 
antiseptic influence. It acts by rendering and keeping the animal 
fluids in a perfectly solid state, or if it fail to produce this effect, 
it invariably exerts great control over the chemical changes neces- 
sary to decomposition. In illustration of this assertion, may be 
cited the instances of persons buried for a long time beneath masses 
of ice and snow, who were found unchanged. But the extraor- 
dinary discovery of a perfect mammoth in 1799, places the thing 
beyond denial. This animal was found in Siberia, on the Peninsula 
of Tumert, and when the thaw had sufficiently uncovered its huge 
body, which it required five years to accomplish, there was flesh 
enough preserved to supply the arctic foxes and wolves with sus- 
tenance for two years. Further proof is unnecessary to establish 
our position, that a due amount of heat is requisite to the promotion 
of putrefaction—the consequence of its abstraction being fully 
shown by the preceding facts. 7 

As the whole ground of the preservation of mummies has now 
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been gone over, as far as the circumstances connected with the 
suspension of putrefaction are involved, it would be leaving the 
subject unfinished if some deductions were not set forth, derived 
from the facts contained in the preceding pages. And to evince 
that our labour in collating and arranging these facts, has not been 
undertaken without system or design, we shall close this article 
by briefly stating the conclusions to be made from a review of the 
whole subject. . 

First. That the ancient practice of preserving the dead, and 
retaining them in a perfect state, has nothing in it occult or mys- 
terious, and that it did not depend upon preparations, the virtues 
of which are now unknown and lost to the world. 

Second. ‘That the preservation of Egyptian mummies depended 
upon physical causes, which now operate as powerfully in the 
material universe as at any former period, and consequently that 
the art of embalming can be as successfully practised by the mod- 
erns as by the ancients. 

Third. That these physical causes are, the total abstraction of 
humidity, and the retention of the body in a perfectly dry condi- 
tion—this being accomplished by the agency of heat carried to a 
high degree, and by the application of substances capable of re- 
sisting any attraction for moisture which the animal structure 
might retain. 

Fourth. ‘That the instances of natural mummies depend upon 
the same causes, accidentally existing, and brought into operation 
without the agency of artificial preparation. 

If these conclusions be logically made out, according to the prin- 
ciples of the inductive philosophy, the admiration and astonish- 
ment excited by the appearance of an Egyptian of former times 
among us, must at once be dissipated. Vulgar gaping curiosity, 
based on ignorance and sustained by credulity, must subside and 
give place to correct views and legitimate impressions. Latent 
causes will be found not to be impenetrable to the scrutiny of the 
senses, and nature, unerring—unchanging in her laws and opera- 
tions, will ever continue to exhibit the faultless system which per- 
vades the vast creation. 





Art. IX.—4 Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, by 
the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. By Anprew Reep, D. D., and James Marueson, D. D. 
In two Vols. New York. Harper: 1835. 


WE see much to praise and something to censure in this work. 
There is, however, such a preponderance of the former, that, 
coming as the book does from the pen of two British tourists, we 
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are extremely loath to confess our objections, though few, from 
a desire to meet with what would really be a literary curiosity 
—an unexceptionable production of an English traveller. The 
evident spirit of these volumes, that of candour and liberality; the 
disposition to record matters and things just as they really impress 
the writer, with no preconceived notions and no preoccupied judg- 
ment determined to condemn every thing that does not square 
with its own ideal standard of fitness—these clear indications of 
the great requisites of a traveller, worthy to usher his views to the 
public, commended at once the “ Narrative” to our good opinion, 
and we are sure will secure for it the favourable consideration of 
our readers. If, therefore, we object, in this hasty notice of the 
work, to occasional views and statements, or condemn frequent 
inaccuracies of style and language, it will arise from a proper es- 
timate of the duty of a critic, and not from any causeless wish to 
carp at the productions of our English brethren. On the contrary, 
to intelligent and honest observers we have heretofore extended a 
hearty welcome. 

To the public generally, this work, perhaps, may not be of much 
interest. It is, as its name imports, more immediately connected 
with the history of the churches in our country, than with any 
other of its chief features. Nor does it by any means embrace a 
full account of those institutions. Its title, “ 4 Visit to the Ameri- 
can Churches,” would lead one to expect something, at least, about 
all the religious institutions of the various sects with which our 
land is covered. But the expectation would be disappointed; for, 
in fact, the visit was paid not to the “ American Churches,” but 
to the churches professing the Presbyterian faith, whether strictly 
Presbyterian or Congregational. The title should have been less 
pretending; as, with an occasional and meagre reference to the 
Methodist and Baptist churches; and a visit or two—which the 
writers always found unprofitable—and an incidental allusion to 
the Episcopal church; dealing, now and then, a hit at the Roman 
Catholics, in which the authors take too much evident pleasure; 
they confine themselves to the numerous and respectable sect we 
have mentioned, of their own persuasion. This subject, we mean the 
present condition and prospects of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States, forms the main topic of the book, although there 
are others cursorily treated—such as education, common-schools, 
slavery, temperance, &c.—of more general moment. Some of 
these subjects are of too theological a character to form the fit 
theme of a literary review like the present, though possessing in 
themselves deep interest; upon one, however, a curious feature of 
our country, and confessedly of great importance, we mean “ re- 
vivals,” we may, if we have space, offer a few remarks, as we, 
in great measure, accord with the sensible and temperate views 
of the reverend gentlemen from England. 
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Of Dr. Matheson, prior to his visit to this country, we had 
no information. His fellow-author was already advantageously 
known, by the publication of two works of a religious cast, “ Vo 
Fiction,” and * Martha;” which had secured for him some repu- 
tation. The two were selected by the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, (an association formed in the year 1831,) to 
“ make a fraternal visit” to the churches of this country, forming 
the Presbyterian and Congregational bodies, with whom “ an af- 
fectionate correspondence” had been previously opened. The de- 
sign of the mission was to assure the churches in the American 
Union, of “the Christian esteem and affection” which their English 
brethren cherished towards them; to bear home again “the re- 
sponses of kindness and confidence ;” and, in fact, to examine and 
record “the ample fields of nature and religion” which were sup- 
posed to be still “ unexplored and unreported.” The communion 
which the English Congregational Union so ardently desired, ap- 
— to have been embraced with eagerness by their brethren 

ere; for their visiters were received with every courtesy and 
kindness, and delegates were speedily selected to be sent in return; 
while the spirit which prompted the delegation has increased in 
intensity, the English and Welsh Union being now more fully dis- 
posed “to renew and perpetuate the delightful intercourse.” That 
the authors came with the “true spirit” of travellers and of Chris- 
tians, we have, as we before intimated, no particle of doubt; had 
their report been entirely free from exception, they would have 
been more than men. 

We feel disposed to extract what they say of themselves in their 
preface to the work. It evinces both modesty and sincerity. 

“ It was no part of the engagement, that the visit of the Deputation should issue 
in an extended and published report. But they have been ready, with such ability 
and opportunity as they might command, to obey urgent request ; and the more so, 
as the interest which the mission has created in their minds, disposes them to con- 
tribute to the utmost to render its effects extensively and permanently beneficial. 
They have felt that this part of their undertaking is attended with delicacy and 
difficulty. Every statement is likely to be seen through the medium of opposite 
habits and partialities; and on that account alone, while it gives pleasure to one 
party, it may give offence to the other. All offence, indeed, might have been easily 
avoided, by avoiding discrimination ; bt+ to write without discrimination would be 
to write without profit. They have confidence in the manliness of the American 
character to believe, that candid remark, when meant for improvement, will be can- 
didly received; and if comparison and discrimination should sometimes reveal de- 
fects on our own part, they cannot think that it must necessarily give offence. The 
have sought to fulfil their commission in forgetfulness of prejudice on the one hand, 
and partiality on the other; and they will not suppose that, on this account, they 
will be deemed worthy of blame or suspicion. It were ungenerous of them not to 
do justice to America; but it were unnatural of them to depreciate England for the 
purpose of exalting America. They are truly sensible that their mission is one of 
pure charity; they would deeply regret that it should not be consummated in this 


spirit; and should it seem to be otherwise, in any instance, they crave of the reader 
to supply the charitable construction which may be wanting in the writer.” 


It appears that the smaller part of the report, that on Canada 
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and Pennsylvania, and the arrangement of the statistical tables, 
was furnished by Dr. Matheson; all of the rest by Dr. Reed. 

The Narrative comes before us in the shape of letters addressed 
to a friend at home; certainly a convenient and agreeable form 
for such a purpose. It furnishes the details of the Doctors’ travels 
very much in the ordinary manner of such productions, the more 
important matters being reserved generally for separate discussion. 
We shall follow our authors principally in their sketches of scenery 
and manners, as being more likely to engage the attention of read- 
ers than the graver portions of the work. 

The travellers arrived in New York early in the spring of 1834; 
at least so we conclude from certain calculations that we made, 
for the writers show an extraordinary indifference as to dates, not 
one of their numerous letters having either time or place prefixed, 
and the day of sailing of the packet from Liverpool being merely 
stated to be the 16th, without mentioning the month, much less 
the year. Arrived without accident at New York, and located at 
Bunker’s, at about eleven o’clock in the morning, happy in procur- 
ing single-bedded rooms, Dr. Reed says:— 


“ Before we retired to our rooms, we had expressed a wish for some refreshment; 
and I expected, on coming down, to sce a little breakfast-table set for us. Nothing 
of this sort was, however, visible. I went into the bar-room, and looked at the 
papers, still waiting for a summons to the anticipated refreshment. At last I ap. 
proached to the bar, and ventured to ask for it. The master of the ceremonies, with- 
out speaking, placed a small basket of biscuits and a plate of cheese before us as 
we stood. We were amused, as well as disappointed; and, as we seemed to be with- 
out choice, we partook of the supply that was offered. We thought, at least, that 
the littie set-out had been for us; but while we were busy with it, two or three 
gentlemen came up, and, without permission, or without seeking a separate knife 
or plate, claimed a share. We asked for a glass of wine; a glass was literally stp. 
plied, and the decanter restored to its place. When our repast was over, we still 
waited in the bar-room, and must have shown some of the awkwardness of stran- 
gers. At length our host was conscious of this, and came with an apology for 
having forgotten to show us to a sitting-room. We were then introduced to a hand 
some withdrawing-room, which was open to other residents at the hotel. 

“ While I give you this incident as illustrative of manners, you are not to sup. 
pose that the other arrangements of the house were on a level with this: they were 
excellent: But the case was, our appetite was out of time. The breakfast hour 
was past, and the dinner hour was not come; and the American inn, while it pro- 
vides bountifully for periodical hunger, has no compassion for a disorderly appetite. 
There is one hour, one table, one meal, one summons; and if you are ready, you 
may fare very well; if you miss the opportunity, you must digest the consequences 
as you can. It was interesting to see how readily the American, with his love of 
freedom, submitted to these resfraints, while John Bull insists on nammg his own 
dinner, at his own table, at his own time, and in his own room. He has certainly 
—— independence in his habits, if not in his opinions, than his transatlantic 

rethren.” 


Content, therefore, to await the regular dinner, they sauntered 
forth to see the city, and, accustomed as they were to the crowd 
and bustle of London, they were not overwhelmed with the first 
sight of Broadway, though they thought it a very respectable 
street. In the afternoon, their arrival being known to the clergy 
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of their own persuasion, they were waited upon by a deputation, 
invited to private lodgings, and quickly initiated into all the details 
of the operations of that thriving and active class of Christians. 

At one of their earliest visits to a church in New York, they 
had the opportunity of seeing the employment of the “ anzious 
seat,” of which they had previously heard only by report; that, 
with the kindred words “ revivals” and “new measures,” being 
peculiar to the religious vocabulary of our own country. As some 
even of our readers may be ignorant of the exact meaning of the 
term, we will extract the passage in which notice is taken of it, 
together with the sensible remarks of the writer. 


“ When the sermon would have closed with us, I observed that the preacher was 
giving his remarks a new direction; and I was speedily led to conclude, that he 
was about to try the anxious seat. He attempted to justify the measure, and then 
to challenge the people to use it, as a means and expression of religious decision. 
The persons occupying the two seats immediately before the pulpit were requested 
to vacate them, that the anxious might use them. Then a pause occurred. Two 
or three females, by degrees, appeared on the end of the seat. The preacher, with 
some of the awkwardness of disappointment upon him, renewed his address; and 
urged the young persons, and especially the young men, to decision, and to this 
mode of expressing it. Another pause was made; but no young men came. Dr. 
L., the minister of the church, renewed the appeal; and employed rests in different 
parts of it, as if waiting for signs of compliance ; and when he saw that no greater 
effect was likely to follow, he changed the terms of the invitation, and begged all 
those who wished to be prayed for to come forward. He then gave out a suitable 
hymn; and while this was singing, the congregation began to disperse ; and many 
serious persons, as might be expected, went before the pulpit to join in the proposed 
act of prayer. It was by this time nearly ten o’clock, and we left with the congre- 

ation. 

" “ This, then, was the first occasion on which I saw the anxious seat employed; 
and if employed, I can hardly conceive of its being with less extravagance or more 
sagacity ; but it was certainly a failure. Without deciding here on the abstract 
merits of this measure, its adoption in this instance was assuredly bad. The sermon 
had shed seriousness over the congregation, and had produced tenderness on many; 
and had they been allowed to retire at a suitable hour for reflection in their closets, 
one could not avoid hoping that the effect would have been most happy. As it was, 
I had deep regret. When it was felt, indeed, by the people, that the seat was to be 
used, there was a sensible excitement produced, which the novice might commend, 
but which the judicious would deprecate. I could perceive that a large portion of 
the people were excited to see how others would act in this crisis, and were thus 
relieved from thinking of themselves; while another portion, composed of such as 
had been affected by the discourse, feared that they should be overcome by the 
alarming appeals usual to such occasions, and by diverting their attention, stopping 
their ears, or a suppressed shuddering, told you that they were hardening themselves 
into resistance as well as they could.” 


But a very different scene was speedily presented. The travel- 
lers arrived at New York during the height of the political excite- 
ment consequent upon the contest between the government and 
the Bank of the United States. We all are aware of the heat of 
the conflict in the “commercial emporium.” Our authors do not 
pretend to discuss the questions at issue; they merely describe 
what they saw, and their description is amusing, as it shows us 
how these matters are viewed by indifferent spectators. After al- 
luding to the riots during the election, Dr. Reed proceeds :-— 
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“ The Whigs, as the friends of the Bank strangely called themselves, although 
they had not the majority of votes, considered that they had gained the victory ; 
and they were resolved on a Whig celebration. I readily accepted a ticket of ad- 
mission, as it enlarged my field of observation. I must endeavour to place it before 
you. The place of celebration was the Battery ; and the manner was by a collation 
and speeches. The Battery stands on a slip of open ground at the end of the Broad- 
way, and butting on the f Sarr river. It is now dismantled; not being used for 
purposes of defence, but for those of recreation and amusement. When we arrived, 
many thousand persons were assembled within and without ; and it was after delay, 
and with difficulty, that we succeeded in making an entrance. 

“ We ascended to the bulwarks, which are built in a circle, and are usually a 
promenade, but which were now fitted up with a gallery of seats, and filled with 
spectators. We looked on a circular area of large dimensions, which was also 
crowded with people. Opposite us was the port by which we entered, and over it 
some rooms which had been provided for the officers formerly on duty here. On the 
roofing, parapets, and abutments, were flags, wooden guns, and a rigged vessel sur- 
mounting painted waves. This dumb show was animated by a number of spectators, 
whose ambition could be satisfied with nothing less than the highest point; but 
their presence gave a ludicrous air to the whole, as there appeared to be men sitting 
in the ocean, and upholding a vessel which should have held them. A balcony was 
prepared before the windows of the rooms I have named, for the speakers; a band 
of music was beneath, to fill in the pauses; colours were displayed in all directions, 
and were floating gracefully over the many-headed multitude. Immediately over 
us, and opposite the rostrum, was the national flag, with its dark blue field and 
brilliant constellation of twenty-four stars; and above it, that all the decorations 
might not be void of reality, was a living eagle, placed on a perch, and fastened by 
the leg, as the emblem of liberty ! 

“ At this moment there was a pause in the regular engagements; but the good 
people were by no means idle. The Americans, who are quick to dine, had finished 
their refreshments. Many were evidently ready to attend to such addresses as might 
be made; but many also, who had sat down to eat, rose up to play. These were 
giving themselves to all manner of practical jokes. Hats and the remnants of bread 
were flying about; ladders were made of human shoulders to convey water, and 
glasses, and bread, from those in the area to those in the galleries; while in the 
centre of the picture a far more earnest group were surrounding and surmounting 
— barrels of beer, the contents of which they were exhausting with alarming 
speed. 

i” A cry was made for silence and attention. The music stopped; but the mul- 
titude seemed little disposed to listen. A carman, with his frock on, came to the 
balcony. ‘The fellow-feeling which the more noisy had with him disposed them 
to attention. That class of persons in New York is thriving and respectable; and 
this man was one of the best of his class. He had the good sense to make a short 
speech ; and he uttered himself with plain sense, stout honesty, and especially with 
decision on the Whig side of the question. Trade, and of course, carts and wagons, 
had a vital interest in it. When he finished, hurrahs rang round the bulwarks, and 
ascended into the air; and that nothing might be wanting to the scene, the man 
who had the care of the eagle twitched the string, and made the bird flap its wings 
over the assembly. But heroics did not long suit them; they eagerly returned to 
gossip, or to sport, or to the barrels in the centre of the court, which were still ris- 
ing in popular favour. 

“ Another call was made, and one of their orators came forward. He had no 
doubt claims on them, from his zeal in the cause, but he could have little to ora- 
tory, or the people would have been more sensible of it. He raised a stentorian 
voice ; but in vain. Those at the windows and beneath him gazed and shouted; but 
his words died in his own atmosphere, and could not subdue the conflicting sounds 
in the distance. This gave a new character to the picture. Speech-making and 
sport, the grave and the gay, were so mixed and opposed, as to make the whole, to 
an eye like Hogarth’s, exceedingly amusing and comical ; while the numbers of the 
meeting, the beauty of the thronged amphitheatre, opening only into the bright blue 
heavens, saved it from the trivial, and made it interesting and delightful. I observed 
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it for some time; and then, as the more respectable portion of the assembly was 
moving off, I prepared to leave with it. 

“T soon found myself moving with a mp which had become processional, walk- 
ing in order, and three or four abreast. It was understood that the celebrated 
Daniel Webster was at a house in the neighbourhood, and the procession moved in 
that direction into the Broadway. The people gathered about the residence and 
cheered him. He advanced to the window. He could not have been heard in a 
speech, and therefore contented himself with bowing, and throwing out at the top 
of his voice a few short sentences as watchwords to the party. They received 
them with hurrahs, and passed on in order, The procession must have been quite 
a mile in length. 

“ As this was the first, so it was the largest assemblage of this interesting people, 
which I witnessed while in the States. ‘There was less of dignity and gravity about 
it than I had been led to expeet from so grave a people; and there was more of 
English animation, humour, and audible expression of opinion, than I looked for, 
and more, certainly, than is usual. It is, however, to be remembered, that this was 
not a deliberative, but a commemorative occasion ; and there was no erisis directly 
before them to point the speeches or to quicken the attention. On the whole, it was 
a meeting highly creditable to those who composed it. I saw not a single person 
intoxicated; nor did I hear afterward of a single squabble, or of a pocket spoiled 
of its contents. It is remarkable, too, and indicative of a great sense of feminine 
propriety, that I saw not within or about the place a single female. It was feared 
that the meeting might provoke the Tories to come and create a disturbance; but 
they were satisfied with the mischief they had already done, and remained quiet at 
the West End of the town.” 


The travellers’ notices of stage-coaches, canal-boats, steam-boats, 
rail-road-cars, and the other devices for travelling in this locomo- 
tive country, are very graphic, and they come feelingly home to 
the recollections of all who have gone through the ordeal. We 
shall present them as they occur in turning over the pages before 


us. Their first introduction to a stage-coach was in passing from 


Baltimore to Washington, and the account is as follows:— 


“ This was the first time of using their stage-coach, and it calls for notice, It is 
very like the single-bodied coach which you have seen in France, It is heavy and 
strong, to meet the condition of the roads. It carries no outside passengers; but 
it has three seats within, and each seat receives three persons. To atone for the 
want of external accommodation, it is open all round, from the elbow upwards, and 
the roof takes the appearance of a canopy. If you wish to be enclosed, there are 
sliding shutters, partially glazed, to the doors, and Jeather curtains for the other 
openings ; a provision that may do yery well in the summer, but which myst be far 
from comfortable in the really cold weather. When we took our seats the vehicle 
was not full: and as the day was very hot, we hoped not to be crowded ; but before 
we had cleared the skirts of the town, three men, rough and large, sought admit. 
tance. Myself and an elderly lady occupied the back seat, and the stoutest of the 
three directed his movements towards us. We retired into our corners, and left him 
what room we could jn the middle. He showed some desire for the outer seats; but 
this was not regarded, and he took his place. I soon saw that he had the abomina- 
ble habit of chewing the ‘ noisome weed,’ and began to fear for myself and the good 
lady ; and he as soon began to look about him for relief. He looked on my side; I 
sat forward and looked very grave; he looked on the lady, and regarding her as the 
weaker sex, he put his head forward and spat across her face into the road. Nobody, 
not even the lady, seemed surprised at this, though she must have been annoyed. It 
was so often repeated as to induce her to change seats with him; and J fear it 
must be said that the annoyance was the more readily renewed in the hope af such 
an issue.” 


With Washington and what they beheld there, the doctors were 
not much pleased. ‘The public buildings are, we think, underrated 
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by them; and though there is some truth in what they say con- 
cerning our Congress, the neglect of business, and the total inat- 
tention to what is passing around them, both of which are imputed 
to the members, are alike exaggerated. The reverend gentlemen 
are not sufficiently aw fait in politics to make what they record 
upon that topic worthy of much attention. The president himself, 
and the style of “ the government,” are more within their compass. 


“ Our kind friends had taken care to supply us with many letters of introduction 
for Washington, and among them was one for the President. If we had intended, 
we had no occasion to use it. An intimation was made by one of the household 
that the President would have pleasure in receiving a call from us. It was of course 
accepted. It was in the evening of the day; and Mr. Post was with us. We were 
received with respect, but without formality. The President is tall; full six feet in 
height. He stoops now, and is evidently feeble. The thermometer was at 72°, but 
he was near a strong fire. He is sixty-eight years of age. He is soldier-like and 
gentlemanly in his carriage ; his manners were courteous and simple, and put us 
immediately at ease with him. He conversed freely; chiefly of the older country, 
as interesting to us. He expressed pleasure at the growing intercourse between the 
countries; at the arrival of ourselves as a deputation in evidence of this; and at the 
prospect there was of continued peace. He spoke of the Banking question also 
without reserve. He thought there was a resemblance between the state of the 
moneyed interest in America, and its state with us in 1825, and was desirous of 
information. We conversed of it freely, and for some time. Without judging his 
opinions, with which, as they are political, I have nothing to do in this communi- 
cation, my impression was, that he held them with a strong conviction that they 
were right, and beneficial for the country. After remaining about half an hour, we 
took our leave, with very pleasant recollections of our interview. 

“ Some days afterward we received an invitation to dine with the President. By 
this time the excitement on the Bank question had risen very high; and it was re- 
ported that his dwelling was guarded by troops, from fear of assault on his per- 
son. Instead of which there was less of form than before. When we arrived, the 
entrance-doors were open ; and on being conducted, by a single servant, to what we 
thought an ante-room, we found the general himself waiting to receive us. We were 
soon led into the dining-room. The table was laid only for six persons; and it was 
meant to show us respect, by receiving us alone. Mr. Post, whom the President 
regards as his minister, was requested to implore a blessing. Four men were 
in attendance, and attended well. Every thing was good and sufficient; nothing 
overcharged. It was a moderate and elegant repast. 

“ After dinner, we retired to the drawing-room. Conversation was there renewed; 
and by the general on the Bank affairs. It was a delicate subject; we passed from 
it to other interests of the new country. On leaving, the President inquired of our 
route ; and when he found that I was designing to travel into the west, very oblig- 
ingly pressed me, if I should visit Tennessee, to tarry at the Hermitage, the name 
of his estate in that country, and to which he retires in the summer. 

“The President regularly attends on public worship at Mr. Post’s, when he is 
well. On the following Sabbath morning I was engaged to preach. Himself and 
some fifty or sixty of the Congress were present. His manner was very attentive 
and serious. When the service had ended, I was a little curious to see how he would 
be noticed. I supposed that the people would give way, and let him pass out first, 
and that a few respectful inclinations of the head would be offered. But no; he 
was not noticed at all; he had to move out, and take his turn like any other person, 
and there was nothing at any time to indicate the presence of the chief magistrate. 
You might be disposed to refer this to the spirit of their institutions; but it has a 
closer connexion with the character of the people. They have, in most of the States, 
less aptitude to give expression to their sentiments than the English. When after. 
ward the general was passing through Lexington, on his way home, where a strong 
feeling existed on the part of the merchants against him, I inquired if any marks 
of disapprobation were offered to him. The reply was, ‘O no, we merely kept out 
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of his way, and allowed him to change horses, and go on without notice.’ I think it 
may be safely said that John Bull would have acted differently in both cases: in the 
one, he would have offered some decided marks of respect; and in the other, he 
would not have been backward to show that he was offended.” 


A visit to Mount Vernon was made during their stay in the 
capital, which appears to have been most congenial to their feel- 
ings. We confess that the narrative of a view of the tomb of 

ashington, by Englishmen, with such sentiments as these gentle- 
men experienced, gave us unmingled gratification. They were 
far above the sensation of saihioad envy or enmity, and evinced 
that they regarded the great and good qualities of that illustrious 
man as the inheritance not merely of America but of mankind. 
The epitaph which follows, does credit to both the head and the 
heart of Dr. Reed. 


“ About a mile and a half before you reach the house, we entered the estate. It 
is in fact a continuation of the forest ; as wild, as quiet, and as beautiful. We were 
received by a black servant, old and worn out in the service of the family. We pre- 
sented our cards, and the servant was instructed to attend us over the grounds. We 
walked quietly round. They assorted with our feelings. Every thing had an ap- 
pearance of desertion and decay. No hand of repair had seemed to have passed 
over the cottage, the garden, the plantations. We were about to visit the dead, 
and all was dying around us, except only vegetation, and that had been allowed 
o— so thick and high, as to throw heavy shadows and quiet solemnity on all 
things, 

“ At length we descended a bank, and stood before the tomb of Washington. It 
is built of brick, with an iron door. All, except the face of the vault, is hidden; it 
is grown over with dwarf cedar and forest-trees. I cannot tell you my emotions. 
I chiefly longed for hours to rest there in silence and solitude. 

“We went to the cottage. The interior was in harmony with all the external 
appearances. We were received in the library ; it was just as the general had left 
it. We saw the curiosities: they were just where he had placed them. The inmates, 
too, were affectingly in keeping. ‘Three females: a widow, an orphan, and an un- 
protected sister. And they moved and spoke as if the catastrophe had just happen- 
ed, and they had dried up their tears to receive us. I shall never forget that day. 
I have had more pleasure and more melancholy ; but I never had more of the plea- 
sure of melancholy. 

“ Mrs. Jane Washington was indisposed; but she sent us kind messages as to 
Englishmen, and some small remembrances of the place and the departed. We 
wound our way quietly from the cottage, and we soon left the domain, perhaps for 
ever, which was once dignified by the presence, and which is still sacred by the re- 
mains of Washington :— 


WASHINGTON, 
THE BRAVE, THE WISE, THE GOOD: 
WASHINGTON, 
SUPREME IN WAR, IN COUNCIL, AND IN PEACE: 
WASHINGTON, 

VALIANT, WITHOUT AMBITION; DISCREET, WITHOUT 
FEAR; AND CONFIDENT, WITHOUT PRESUMPTION: 
WASHINGTON, 

IN DISASTER CALM; IN SUCCESS MODERATE; IN ALL 
HIMSELF: 

WASHINGTON, 

THE HERO, THE PATRIOT, THE CHRISTIAN; 

THE FATHER OF NATIONS, THE FRIEND OF MANKIND; 
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WHO, 
WHEN HE HAD WON ALL, RENOUNCED ALL; 
AND SOUGHT, 
IN THE BOSOM OF HIS FAMILY AND OF NATURE, 
RETIREMENT ; 
AND IN THE HOPE OF RELIGION, 
IMMORTALITY. 


“ Forgive me, my dear friend, this ebullition. I never can turn to the name of 
Washington without enthusiasm. But I will glance at a more sober and worldly 
view of the case. It is said the government made an offer to purchase the property 
of the family. How could they make such an offer! How noble it was in the 
family to decline it, since it would have brought them moneyed advantage, and 
they are in confined circumstances! Again: How can the people suffer the place 
to pass to ruin, and the remnants of the family to exist without the means of sus- 
taining it? Surely, if the people of America really knew the state of the case, they 
would rather sell New York than suffer such things to happen.” 


The Delegation hastened to New York in order to be present 
at the “ anniversary meetings” about to be held in that city. Our 
nation has been charged with being comparatively destitute of re- 
ligion. We may remark, by the way, that Drs. Reed and Mathe- 
son entertain a different opinion. But, however the truth may be 
in regard to the essence of true religion, of which we do not pre- 
tend to judge, we are certain, that with respect to the “ appliances 
and means to boot,” no country on earth is better or more liberally 
supplied than our own. Every engine, with which it seems possi- 
ble to operate upon the moral or religious feelings of the commu- 
nity, is put in requisition. The appellatives of societies, indeed, ap- 

ar to be almost exhausted. To satisfy any doubt upon this point, 
et the reader cast his eye over the following list of meetings for 
purposes either religious or redigiouswise, for one week, in one city 
of our Union, and composed principally of the members of one 
religious persuasion; Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
and Methodists, not being included. 


“FIRST OF MAY. 


“ Anniversary WeEK.—The following is a complete list of the meetings for the 
Anniversary Week, so far as we have been able to ascertain :— 


“ Monday, May 5. 


“ American Seamen’s Frienp Society, at Chatham-street Chapel, half past 7 
o'clock Pp. M. 
“ American Anti-Stavery Society; meeting of Delegates at Society’s rooms, 
130 Nassau-street, 4 P. m. 
. “ Tuesday, May 6. 
“ American Anti-Stavery Society, at Chatham-street Chapel, 10 o’clock a. m. 
“ Revivat Tract Socrery, at Third Free Church, corner of Houston and Thomp- 
son-streets, 4 p. M., and in the evening. 
“Convention of Delegates, American Tract Society, 4 P. M., at Society’s house. 
“ American Peace Society, at Chatham-street Chapel, 4 P. M. 
“ New York Sunpay Scnoor Union, at Chatham-street Chapel, half past 7 p. m. 
“ CHILDREN OF THE SappaTa Scnoots appear in the Park at half past 3 P. m. 
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“Wednesday, May 7. 


“ American Tract Soctery, at Chatham-street Chapel, 10 a. m. 

“ Delegates to American Bratz Society, at Society’s house, 4 P. M. 

* New York Cotonization Society, at Chatham-street Chapel, 4 P. mM. 

“ American Home Missionary Society, at Chatham-street Chapel, half past 7 P.M. 
“ Delegates to American Biste Soctery, at the Bible House, 4 r. m. 

“ American Baptist Home Missionary Soctery, at Mulberry-street Church, 7 P. m. 


“ Thursday, May 8. 


“ American Bise Socrery, at Chatham-street Chapel, 10 a. m. 
“ Directors of American Home Missionary Society, at their rooms in the Tract 


House, 4 P. M. ) 

“ Seventa ComManDMEnT Society, at Chatham-street Chapel, 4 Pp. m. 

“ PressyTERIAN Epucation Socsety, at Chatham-street Chapel, half past 7 Pp. m. 

“ American and Pressytrertan Epucation Society united. 

“ Friday, May 9. 

“ Meeting for the Foreicn Misston Boarp, at Chatham-street Chapel, 10 a. m. 

“ New York City Temperance Society, at Chatham-street Chapel, half past 7 rp. m. 

“ New York Inrant Scuoor Sociery, in Canal-street Church, 10 a. m. 

“ Morning prayer-meetings will be held at half past 5 o’clock on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, in Chatham-street Chapel, and in Mr. Patton’s church, 
Broome-street, near Broadway.” 

The human strength of one individual would fail to carry him 
rey the task. The deputation acknowledged the exhaustion 
that followed an attendance upon part. 

These authors furnish a detailed account of the proceedings of 
) the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which sat at 
| | Philadelphia during the last year. It was natural that the reve- 
rend gentlemen should feel a deep interest in the proceedings of 
this body ; but even their strong preference of their own sect— 
| (which, on more than one occasion, they too strongly express—) 
should scarcely have warranted the assertion, that “ the Assembly 
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1 was next in importance to the Congress itself” Without wishing 
i to undervalue the importance or dignity of that highly respecta- 
iat ble body, we confess we received the announcement with some 
| surprise ; and if it be the fact, certainly public attention should be 
Hl more earnestly directed to its proceedings. While, as we have 


i} seen, the debates in Congress, during a time of high public excite- 
iy} ment, which called forth the talents of our ablest men, were list- 
4 ened to with disappointment, and with an impression that the 
American Parliament did not embrace the most distinguished 
Hi sons of our soil, the discussions in the General Assembly were 
i heard with “ unfeigned admiration.” In this session of the Assem- 
i bly, the contest was carried on between the advocates of what 
| were called “ new measures” and those who were for adhering to 
the “old measures”—terms, that with some are, no doubt, pon. lig 
HT ly understood, while to the majority, we presume, they must be 
HW unintelligible. 
We cannot, for want of space, follow our authors through all 
the stages of their journeying, though there is something to re- 
mark upon in almost all. We must content ourselves with occa- 
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sional extracts. The following description applies to too many of 
our country-bridges, over which, with a heavy load, we have 
often passed in a stage-coach, notwithstanding the prohibition, at 
a smart trot, and with fear and trembling. 


“ We began now to meet with the wooden bridge, which abounds in this country. 
It is usually sustained on stone or wooden uprights, and composed of trussed girders, 
with loose boarding, and mostly with a roof to protect it from the weather. A notice 
is put up at each end, of No trotting over this bridge ; a most needful provision, for 
certainly a good trot would bring some of them down. A few of the more important 
ones have been constructed recently on an excellent principle, and are very steady. 
They say pee should ‘speak well of the bridge that carries you safe over ;’ and 
certainly I never felt so utuch disposition to do a set of bridges justice, for while 
they always discharged their duty, they often left me wondering how they were 
able to do it.” 


They, of course, visited Niagara; and their description of the 
Falls is among the best we have seen, and accords most with our 
own impressions. The first view taken by Dr. Reed of this won- 
der of the New World, was from Table Rock; undoubtedly the 
best: and the first impression, therefore, (always of great import- 
ance in any sight-sceing,) was all-powerful, and any thing but a 
disappointed one. This feeling, by the by, of disappointment, which 
some have professed, we do not understand with reference to Ni- 
agara. Our traveller says— 


“ At length we saw the spray rising through the trees, and settling like a white 
cloud over them; and then we heard the voice of the mighty waters—a voice all 
its own, and worthy of itself. Have you never felt a trembling backwardness to 
look on what you have intensely desired to see? If not, you will hardly understand 
my feeling. While all were now searching for some glance of the object itself, I 
was disposed to turn aside, lest it should surprise me. This, no doubt, was partly 
caused by the remark I had so often heard, that the first view disappoints you. I 
concluded, that this arose from the first view not being a fair one, and I was deter- 
mined to do justice to the object of my reverence. In fulfilling this purpose, I 
reached the Pavilion without seeing any thing; disposed of my affairs there, and 
hastened down towards the Falls; and found myself actually on the Table Rock to 
receive my first fmpressions. 

“ Let any one pursue the same course, and he will not talk of first impressions 
disappointing hiny; or if he should, then he ought to go twenty miles another way, 
Niagara was not made for him. 

“From the Table Rock I descended to the base. There I elambered out on the 
broken rocks, and sat—I know not how long. The day was the least favourable of 
any we had. The atmosphere was heavy; the foam hung about the object and con- 
cealed one half of it; and the wind blew from the opposite side, and brought the 
spray upon you, so as to wet you exceedingly. The use of eloak and umbrella 
were troublesome; you could not wholly forget your person, and think only of one 
thing. However, had I not seen it in this state of the atmosphere, I should have 
wanted some views which now occupy my imagination. The whole is exceedingly 
solemn when nature frowns; and when much is hidden, while yet the eye- has not 
marked the outline, there is a mysteriousness spread over the object which suits 
your conception of its greatness, and in which the imagination loves to luxuriate. 
I can scarcely define to you my impressions on this first day ; I can scarcely define 
them to myself. I was certainly not disappointed; but I was confounded. I felt 
as though I had received a shock, and required time to right myself again. 

“ T now looked fairly on the scene as it presented itself at my window, in the 
fair lights of the morning. It is composed rather of the accompaniments of the 
fall than of the fall itself. You look up the river full ten miles, and it runs in this 
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part from two to three miles in breadth. Here it has formed, in its passage, beau- 
tiful little bays; and there it has worked through the slips of mainland, putting out 
the fragments as so many islets to decorate its surface; while, on either hand, it is 
bounded by the original forests of pine. At the upper extremity you see the blue 
waters calmly resting under the more cerulean heavens; while nearer to you it be- 
comes agitated, like a strong man preparing to run a race. It swells, and foams, 
and recoils, as though it were committed to some desperate issue; and then sud- 
denly contracts its dimensions, as if to gather up all its power for the mighty leap 
it is about to make. This is all you see here; and it is enough. 

“I left the hotel, and went down to the Table Rock. This is usually deemed the 
great point of sight; and for an upper view it undoubtedly is. It is composed of 
several ledges of rock, having different a and projecting as far over the 

f below as they can to be safe. But how shall I describe the objects before me ? 
he mysterious veil which lay heavily yesterday on a large part of it, was now 
removed; and the outline of the picture was mostly seen. An ordinary picture 
would have suffered by this; but here the real dimensions are so vast, and so far 
beyond what the eye has measured, that to see them is not to fetter, but to assist 
the imagination. This fall, which is called the Horseshoe Fall, is upwards of 2,000 
feet in extent, and makes a leap, on an average, of about 200 feet. Now just enlarge 
your conceptions to these —— dimensions, and suppose yourself to be recum- 
bent on the projecting rock which I have named, as near the verge as you dare, and 
I will assist you to look at the objects as they present themselves. 

“ You see not now above the cataract the bed of the river; but you still see the 
foaming heads of the rapids, like waves of the ocean, hurrying to the precipice ; 
and over them the light clouds which float on the horizon. Then comes the chutc 
itself. It is not in the form of the horseshoe; it is not composed of either circular 
or straight lines; but it partakes of both; and throughout it is marked by projec- 
tions and indentations, which give an amazing variety of form and aspect. With 
all this variety it is one. It has all the power which is derived from unity, and none 
of the stiffness which belong¥ to uniformity. There it falls in one dense awful 
mass of green waters, unbroken and resistless; here it is broken into drops, and 
falls like a sea of diamonds sparkling in the sun. Now it shoots forth like rockets 
in endless succession ; and now it is so light and foaming that it dances in the sun 
as it goes, and before it has reached the pool, it is driven up again by the ascending 
currents of air. Then there is the deep expanding pool below. Where the waters 

itch, all is agitation and foam, so that the foot of the fall is never seen ; and beyond 
it and away, the waters spread themselves out like a rippling sea of liquid alabaster. 
This last feature is perfectly unique, and you would think nothing could add to its 
exquisite loveliness; but there lies on it, as if they were made for each other, 
* heaven’s own bow.’ O never had it, in heaven itself, so fair a resting-place ! 

“ Besides, by reason of the different degrees of rarity in the waters and the at- 
mosphere, the sun is pervading the whole scene with unwonted lights and hues. 
And the foam which is flying off in all directions, is insenstbly condensed, and 
forms a pillar of cloud, which moves over the scene, as it once did over the tents of 
Israel, and apparently by the same bidding, giving amazing variety, and sublimity, 
and unearthliness to the picture. Then there is sound as well as sight; but what 
sound! It is not like the sea; nor like the thunder; nor like any thing I have 
heard. There is no roar, no rattle; nothing sharp or angry in its tones; it is deep, 
awful, one! 

“ Well, as soon as I could disengage myself from this spot, I deseended to the 
bed of the fall. I am never satisfied with any fall till I have availed myself of the 
very lowest standing it supplies; it is there usually that you become susceptible of 
its utmost power. I scrambled, therefore, over the dislocated rocks, and put myself 
— as possible to the object which I wished to absorb me. I was not disap- 
pointed. 

“ There were now fewer objects in the picture; but what you saw had greater 
prominence and power over you. Every thing ordinary—foliage, trees, hills—was 
shut out; the smaller attributes of the fall were also excluded; and I was left alone 
with its own greatness. At my feet the waters were creaming, swelling, and dash- 
ing away, as if in terror, from the scene of conflict, at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. Above and overhanging me was the Table Rock, with its majestic form, and 
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dark and livid colours, threatening to crush one. While immediately before me 
was spread in all its height and majesty—not in parts, but as a whole, beyond what 
the eye could embrace—the mattis oo cataract itself; with its head now touching 
the horizon, and seeming to fall direct from heaven, and rushing to the earth with 
a weight and voice which made the rocks beneath and around me fearfully to trem- 
ble. Over this scene the cloud of foam mysteriously moved, rising upward, so as 
to spread itself partly on the face of the fall, and partly on the face of the sky ; 
while over all were seen the beautiful and soft colours of the rainbow, forming 
almost an entire circle, and crowning it with celestial glory. But it is vain. The 
pt the sublimity, the beauty, the bliss of that spot, of that hour—it cannot be 
told. 

“IT have been thus particular in my account of these Falls, because the world 
knows nothing like them ; and because I wished you to participate in my pleasures. 
I have seen many falls, and with unspeakable delight; but nothing to be named 
with this. It would in parts present the image of them all; but all united would 
not supply a just idea of it. It is better to see it than a thousand ordinary sights ; 
they may revive sleeping emotions, and so bring delight; but this creates new emo- 
tion, and raises the mind a step higher in its conceptions of the power and eternity 
of Him whom ‘to know is life eternal.’ The day on which it is seen should be 
memorable in the life of any man.” 


En passant, we may remark, that the height of the fall is mis- 
stated, as being, at an average, two hundred feet. No one part 
exceeds one hundred and sixty-four feet. 

In passing from Sandusky to Columbus, (Ohio,) it was again 
Dr. Reed’s lot to enter a stage-coach which did not meet his .- 
probation. All of us, who have passed over our western roads 
that are not “turnpiked,” will bear witness to the correctness of 
the following bene and sprightly description :-— 


“ Having rested here over the Sabbath, I arranged to leave by coach early in the 
morning for Columbus. We were to start, I was told, at three o'clock; I rose, 
therefore, at two. Soon after I had risen, the bar-agent came, to say that the coach 
was ready, and would start in ten minutes, as the rain had made the roads bad. 
This was rather an ominous as well as untimely intimation. But there was no 
remedy; so I made what haste I could in dressing, and went down to take my 
place. I had no sooner begun to enter the coach, than splash went my foot in mud 
and water. I exclaimed with surprise. ‘Soon be dry, Sir,’ was the reply; while 
he withdrew the light, that I might not explore the cause of complaint. The fact 
was, that the vehicle, like the hotel and the steamboat, was not water-tight, and the 
rain had found an entrance. There was, indeed, in this coach, as in most others, 
a provision in the bottom, of holes, to let off both water and dirt; but here the dirt 
had become mud, and thickened about the orifices so as to prevent escape. I found 
I was the only passenger ; the morning was damp and chilly ; the state of the coach 
added to the sensation ; and I eagerly looked about for some means of protection. 
I drew up the wooden windows; out of five small panes of glass in the sashes, 
three were broken. I endeavoured to secure the curtains; two of them had most 
of the ties broken, and flapped in one’s face. There was no help in the coach; so 
I looked to myself. I made the best use I could of my garments, and put myself 
as snugly as I could in the corner of a stage meant to accommodate nine persons, 
My situation was just then not among the most cheerful. I could see yew be 
everywhere I could feel the wind drawn in upon me; and as for sounds, I had the 
calls of the driver, the screeching of the wheels, and the song of the bull-frog, for 
my entertainment. 

“ But the worst of my solitary situation was to come. All that had been inti- 
mated about bad roads now came upon me. They were not only bad; they were 
intolerable: they were rather like a stony ditch than a road. e horses, on the 
first stages, poe only walk most of the way; we were frequently in to the axletree, 
uncertain whether we should ever get out; and I had no sooner recovered from a 
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terrible plunge on one side, than there came another in the opposite direction, and 
confounded all my efforts to preserve a steady sitting. I was literally thrown about 
like a ball. How gladly should I have kept fixed possession of that corner, which 
I at first occupied with some degree of dissatisfaction! Let me dismiss the subject 
of bad roads for this journey, by stating, in illustration, that, with an empty coach, 
and four horses, we were seven hours in going twenty-three miles; and that we 
were twenty-eight hours in getting to Columbus, a distance of 110 miles. Yet 
this line of conveyance was adyertised as a ‘splendid line, equal to any in the 
States.’” 


The great forests of our land are also well delineated; and the 
sense of awe and of high antiquity, which they excite, are ably 
portrayed.— 


“ But the most interesting sight to me was the forest, It now appeared in all its 
pristine state and grandeur, tall, magnificent, boundless. I had been somewhat dis- 
appointed in not finding vegetation develop itself in larger forms in New-England 
than with us; but there was no place for disappointment here. I shall fail, however, 
to give you the impression it makes on one, Did it arise from height, or figure, or 
grouping, it might readily be conveyed to you; but it arises chiefly from combina- 
tion. You must see it in all its stages of growth, decay, dissolution, and regenera- 
tion ; you must see it pressing on — and overshadowing you by its silent forms, 
and at other times spreading itself before you, like a natural park; you must see 
that all the clearances made by the human hand bear no higher relation io jt than 
does a mountain to the globe ; you must travel in it in solitariness, hour after hour, 
and day after day, frequently gazing on it with solemn delight, and occasionally 
casting the eye round in search of some pause, some end, without finding any, be- 
fore you can fully understand the impression. Men say there is nothing in America 
to give you the sense of antiquity ; and they mean that as there are no works of art 
to produce this effect, there can be nothing else. You can:ot think that I would 
depreciate what they mean to extol; but I hope you will sympathize with me, 
when I say that I have met with nothing among the most venerable forms of art, 
which impresses you so thoroughly with the idea of indefinite distance and endless 
— of antiquity shrouded in all its mystery of solitude, illimitable and 
eternal. 

“ The clearances, too, which appeared in this ride, were on so small a scale as to 
strengthen this impression, and to convey distinct impressions of their own. On 
them the vast trees of the forest had been eae to prevent the foliage from ap- 
pearing to overshadow the ground ; and the land at their feet was grubbed up and 
sown with corn, which was expanding on the surface in all its luxuriance. The 
thin stems of Indian corn were strangely contrasted with the huge trunks of the 
pine and oak, and the verdant surface below was as strangely opposed to the skele- 
ton trees towering above, spreading out their leafless arms to the warm sun and 
the refreshing rains, and doing it in vain. Life and desolation were never brought 
closer together. 

“ It appeared, in this morning ride, that the storm which passed over Sandusky 
had spent its power chiefly on this road. I passed by a spot where it had been 
very destructive. A man had been killed by the lightning, and two cottages crushed 
by the falling timber. A road crossing ours was entirely stopped by the fallen 
trees; and along our course they were lying great in ruin. This variety in the 
scene has a surprising effect upon you in such circumstances. In travelling through 
these dense and elevated forests, you are awed by a deep sense of their power and 
majesty ; but here was a Power, to which their resistance was as nothing, that 
struck them, crashing, groaning, to the ground. Like Niagara, it puts you surpris- 
ingly near to Deity. 

“ The storm in the forest is not only awful; it is very dangerous. Even in a full 
wind there is considerable danger. A great portion of the trees are always in dif- 
ferent stages of decay. They creak and groan in the wind, and with every gust 
they come dashing, like the avalanche, to the earth.” 


At Frankfort, Kentucky, Dr. Reed, for the first time, became 
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acquainted with the fondness of our countrymen for placing their 
legs and feet in positions other than those which nature intended 
them to assume.* He describes it pleasantly thus :— 


“ All the sights were not quite so rural as these. In moving about the town, I 
observed a fair supply of accommodation for religious services. There were also 
two schools. One was large, and for common purposes. The boys were, at the 
time, making a little use of their American liberties ; they were coursing, not only 
over the desks, a very English trick, but over the roof also. There were five win- 
dows on this side of the structure, and there was not one pane of glass unsmashed: 
but this was all the better, in such a climate, for the present; and what have boys 
to do with the future ? 

“ Of the other school I had rather a curious notice. The shades of the evening 
were coming on, and as I suddenly turned the angle of a street, } saw a dark ob- 
ject projecting on my path from a window at a little distance. I soon perceived 
that it was the booted leg of a human being; and on coming nearer, I found it 
belonged to a pedagogue in class with some dozen youths, who, if not learning 
manners, were digesting Latin syntax as they could. This sort of trick is so pecu- 
liar, and so common, as to be almost an Americanism. I certainly never saw legs 
so strangely used as by many men in this country. To be on the fender, the jambs 
of the stove, the chair, the mantel-piece, is nothing ; it is, perhaps, European. These 
aspirants seem never satisfied till their heels are on a level with their head; and at 
one hotel the feet have attained to the height of the door-way, and it is a point of 
serious ambition with young men to see who shall score the highest mark. This 
is certainly turning the world upside down, and inventing a new field of aspiration. 
The old strife among men has been to see who should carry his head the highest : 
it is now to be seen what distinction a man’s heels may bring him; and this ex- 
periment, for aught I can see, is to be made in America.” 


At Lexington, the ill-judged efforts of the friends of the tempe- 
rance cause, to thrust it unadvisedly ahead, are noticed as fol- 
lows :— 


“ At sundown, as it is called, a bell began to toll. I coneluded that there was 
to be a meeting of some sort and somewhere; and as my object was to mingle with 
the people, I followed its voice, and soon found myself at the Court-house. It was a 
meeting of the friends of Temperance. There was a poor promise of attendance 
when I arrived; but at last there were nearly a hundred persons assembled; they 
were all men. An individual moved to the chair. He had no speaking powers, 
and simply called on the Secretary to read the minutes. It appeared from these 
that monthly meetings had been resolved on, at which questions should be discuss- 
ed; and that this was the first meeting. The question before them was, ‘ Whether, 
in the last one hundred years, intemperance had not done more harm to the human 
race than murder, disease, war, and all other evils?’ 

“ When the subject was thus announced, there was a pause. The chairman 
solicited remark. Still there was a pause; and nothing to relieve it. The lights 
were few ; the room looked heavy and dull; and those who occupied it looked heavy 
also and dull. All was sombre and silent; except that spitting was engaging the 
interval, and was so continuous as to be like rain pattering from the roof, and so 
universal as to make you feel that you must get wet. I had a man sitting next to 
me who kept me constantly on the look-out; but while he often made me jump, he 
did me no harm. These men have surprising cleverness in spirting their tobacco- 
juice ; and, like good drivers, they seem to have pride in showing how near they 
can run to an object without touching it. 

“ But to return to my company. By this time you are to understand that a 
worthy clergyman arose, and had the boldness to take the affirmative of the ques- 
tion. Another pause occurred, with the same interlude. At length a person ad- 


* The English themselves are as fond of postures as the Americans; the only 
difference is, that being less agile, they are more stiff and ungainly. 
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vanced, who, by his rough manner and bad expression, I took for a mechanic of the 
town, delivering himself honestly, but unused to the exercise. However, he quickly 
showed that he was an agent, and he made in the end a very indiscreet speech, in 
a most unwinning style. His statements relative to Lexington provoked some re- 
marks. He hailed them—he hoped that he should be opposed—he delighted in it. 
A lawyer, of repute at the bar, spoke, but so strangely, that none could tell whether 
he was friend or foe. Some one expressed a fear that they should do no good with- 
out opposition; and proposed that they should adjourn to get up an opposition ; 
he really feared that nobody would come again without it. And so it ended. It 
reminded me forcibly of a maneuvre played by one of our minor theatres lately. 
It had failed to get attention by other means; so it gave notice, by large placards, 
of A Row at the Cobourg, trusting in this as a last remedy for an empty house.” 


In their religious views—(we mean, of course, to say nothing 
of the correctness or incorrectness of their doctrines as members 
of the Presbyterian Church)—the authors appear discreet, sensi- 
ble, and sincere; opposed to fanaticism and blind enthusiasm, and 
in favour of order, peace, subordination, and rule. The ridicule 
which, through a neglect of these, is likely to be cast upon religion 
and religious worship, may be well divined from the following 
account of what took place in the city of Baltimore, at a Metho- 
dist meeting-house. Sermons of this description may be aptly de- 
nominated “ choruses ;” in which, by the by, the congregation 
will be disposed to sing the larger part of the song. 


“ Preacher. ‘The duty here inferred is, to deny ourselves.’ 

“ Elder. ‘God enable us to do it!’ 

“ Preacher. ‘It supposes that the carnal mind is enmity against God.” 

“ Elder. ‘ Ah, indeed, Lord, it is!’ 

“ Preacher. ‘The very reverse of what God would have us be!” 

“ Elder. ‘God Almighty knows it’s true!’ 

“ Preacher. ‘How necessary, then, that God should call on us to renounce every 
thing !’ 

“ Elder. ‘God help us!’ 

“ Preacher. ‘Is it necessary for me to say more ?’ 

“ Elder. ‘No, oh no!’ 

“ Preacher. ‘Have I not said enough ?” 

“ Elder. ‘Oh yes—quite enough "’ 

“ Preacher, ‘ Fiaiaies that God calls me to give up every thing ” 

“ Elder (clasping his hands). ‘ Yes, Lord, I would let it all go 

“ Preacher. ‘ You must give up all.’ 

“ Elder. * Yes, iY 

“ Preacher. ‘ Your pride!’ 

“ Elder. ‘ My pride!’ 

“ Preacher. ‘ Your envy !” 

“ Elder. ‘My envy!’ 

“ Preacher. ‘ Your covetousness !” 

“ Elder. ‘My covetousness !’ 

“ Preacher. ‘ Your anger!’ 

“ Elder. ‘Yes, my anger! 

“ Preacher. ‘Sinner, how awful, then, is your condition!” 

“ Elder. ‘How awful !’ 

“ Preacher. ‘What reason for all to examine themselves !’ 

“ Elder. ‘Lord, help us to search our hearts !’ 

“ Preacher. ‘Could you have more motives ?—I have done !’ 

“ Elder. ‘Thank God! Thank God for his Holy Word. Amen!” 


There are many important subjects which our authors discuss, 
and upon which they record as well what they saw, as the facts 
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furnished from the best sources of information by others. We re- 
fer to camp-meetings, temperance-meetings, and other matters 
which the spirit of inquiry of the present age has rendered so pro- 
minent. These would well deserve an investigation of an extent 
that we before said we could not afford. A word or two, how- 
ever, as we promised, upon the topic of “ revivals,” of the perma- 
nently beneficial effects of which we have heretofore doubted ; 
and our impression has been confirmed by what we have seen in 
these volumes. There appears to us to be too much evident me- 
chanical arrangement in them; and too much of operation upon 
the mere passions, to render the conversions, so called, produced 
by their agency, desirable results. We select, as an example, the 
account which was furnished, of a revival that occurred in the 
winter of 1833-4, in the town of Northampton, Massachusetts. 


“* At the close of the year the state of religion was low, religious meetings were 
thinly attended, and great apathy prevailed. The week after the dedication of the 
Edwards Church, a committee was appointed by its pastor and brethren, to go, two 
and two, and visit all the members of that church, to excite them to activity in 
their Master’s service, and to fervent prayer for his presence and blessing. ‘The 
effects were apparently good, considerable feeling was discovered or elicited, and a 
desire for a revival produced. The first Monday of January, by recommendation 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, was extensively observed in 
this country as a day of fasting and prayer, for the conversion of the world. It was 
thought best here, that the exercises during the day should have special reference 
to the condition of these churches and this community. Accordingly prayer-meet- 
ings were held in the different districts of the town in the morning, and in the 
afternoon a public meeting was attended, at which the pastors made a full and par- 
ticular exhibition of the proofs of a cold and dead state of religion here, and urged 
on the churches the importance of awaking from their lethargy, and engaging in 
united and earnest prayers and exertions for the prosperity of our Zion. The meet- 
ing was fully attended, and solemn, as was the monthly concert in the evening. 

“* It soon became evident that a decided impression was made on that day. Reli- 
gious meetings were fuller, prayer was more fervent, religion became a subject of 
more conversation, and a general desire for a revival seemed to pervade the churches. 
The interest increased; and the last week in January, the pastors thought it advis- 
able to appoint special meetings, in reference to the peculiar circumstances of the 
people. Daily morning meetings for prayer, in private houses, in different parts of 
the town, were now commenced; and a public service was appointed for each evening 
in the week. The morning meetings were conducted by laymen; some of the 
evenings were occupied by the pastors, in endeavouring to arouse the churches, to 
make them feel their responsibility, and engage actively in stirring up each other, 
and in conversing freely with fhe impenitent—duties which had been greatly ne- 
—_ On other evenings, the churches met for united prayer; while non-pro- 

essors were invited to assemble in another place, and were solemnly urged to attend 

to the concerns of their souls. These meetings were well attended, and deep im- 
pressiotis were made on some minds. At the close of the week an inquiry-meeting 
was held, at which a considerable number were present. 

“* The next Sabbath, the two churches celebrated the Lord’s Supper together ; 
and it was a solemn and interesting occasion. During the week, similar. services 
to those already mentioned were held. Towards its close, it beeame evident that 
increased effort was demanded, and that a crisis was near—the standard of the 
Lord would go forward or backward, according to the faith and zeal of those who 
bore it. The church had not yet, as a whole, come up to the work; nor had the 
convictions of the unconverted, in many instances, resulted in submission of the 
heart to God. On Saturday, a select meeting of brethren was held, to eonfer with 
the pastors; and the result was a determination that brethren, in equal nambers 
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from each church, should, the ensuing week, visit, two and two, every family be- 
longing to the two congregations, to press on professors of religion their obligations, 
and the importance of consistent and decided action, and to pray with them in be- 
half of the unconverted members of their families, and also to converse fully with 
the impenitent, and beseech them now to be reconciled to God. The visiters were 
animated, the visits were thorough and solemn, and the results happy. This week, 
in addition to the (now) usual morning and evening meetings, there was preaching 
every afternoon. The meetings were thronged—a general solemnity pervaded the 
people, and the inquiry-meetings brought together a large number, anxiously asking 
what they should do to be saved. Instances of hopeful conversion began now to 
occur, and religion to be regarded as ‘ the one thing needful.’ 

“* Yet there was no visible excitement either in the meetings or in the town. A 
passer-by would have noticed nothing peculiar in the aspect of things abroad; and 
the meetings were distinguished only by numbers, profound attention, and the head 
bowed down, indicating unwonted emotion. The next week fhe morning and 
evening meetings were continued, and, in the afternoon, social meetings were held 
by the visiters in their several districts, for conversation and prayer. It was now 
easy to converse freely on the subject of religion, with all classes of persons: the 
conscience was tender, and the impenitent, generally, seemed to expect and to desire 
to be addressed. The inquiry-meetings were thronged: from 130 to 200 persons 
were present, and it was a scene of thrilling interest. All were invited to attend, 
who wished for personal conversation in relation to the state of their minds. During 
these meetings, the churches were always assembled in another place, to pray for a 
blessing. So large a number came now, as inquirers, that it became necessary for 
the pastors to call in several laymen to assist. 

“*The meetings were conducted as follows:—One of the pastors commenced 
with a prayer and a short address; after which, the pastors and brethren took dif- 
ferent parts of the room, and conversed with each individual in a low voice, endea- 
vouring to ascertain the precise state of mind, and to give such advice and direc- 
tions as the case required. Lists were taken of the names and residence of each 
person present, that they might afterward be visited and conversed with at home. 
An hour was thus spent in conversation, and, in some instances, afterward, those 
who had come to the decision to renounce their sins, receive Jesus as their Saviour, 
and dedicate themselves to the service of God, were requested to rise; and it is be- 
lieved that such a call was, to some, the means of conversion at the moment. Those 
not occupied in conversation were advised to spend the time in silent meditation 
and prayer, giving their whole minds to the subject, and bringing them fo an issue 
at once. The meetings were closed with an address and prayer, and seasonably 
dismissed. They were eminently blessed, and were, doubtless, the birthplace of 
many souls. 

“*The morning and evening meetings were confinued for some weeks, and also 
those for inquiry. The number who entertained the belief that they had been re- 
newed in heart became Jarge; and one or two evenings each week were occupied 
by the pastors, in giving instructions, in presence of the churches, to such, in rela- 
tion to the duties and dangers of their new situation.’ ” 


Many other instances are given, where these religious excite- 
ments have been produced by the combined efforts of two or three, 
and the effects of protracted meetings. Dr. Reed’s remarks upon 
this head are temperate and judicious. It will be seen, that he, 
(and we presume the same of every Christian,) is in favour of 
true revivals. 


“ Are there any evils attendant on the approved revivals? 

“ Yes, there are. They are liable to run out into wild fanaticism, The extrava- 
gances to which I have referred grew out of an approved revival; they were not 
consequent from it, but were incidental to it; they were an unlovely excrescence on 
one of the fairest reforms in the history of the churches. A revival is a crisis. It 
implies that a great mass of human passion that was dormant, is suddenly called 
into action. Swain are not moved to good will be moved to the greater evil. 
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The hay, wood, and stubble, which are always to be found, even within the pale of 
the church, will enkindle, and flash, and flare. It is an occasion favourable to dis- 
play, and the vain and presumptuous will endeavour to seize on it, and turn it to 
their own account. Whether such a state of general excitement is connected with 
worldly or religious objects, it is too much, and would argue great ignorance of 
human nature, to expect, that it should not be liable to excess and disorder. 

“The evils to which this state of excitement exposes, may, however, be greatly 
qualified, if not wholly prevented. I know, indeed, some imagine, that they are al- 
ready so fully master of the subject, that they can adjust the whole affair as they 
would a machine, and determine beforehand how it shall act, and where it shall 
stay. But I do not admire their mechanism; it is too nice and too complicated, to 
be wise in itself, or useful for the occasion; and I freely confess, that the churches, 
both here and there, have something yet to learn on the question. 

“ Perhaps, however, the evil to which the revival, as it now exists, is most liable, 
is the danger of relapse. That there is room for this complaint must be admitted; 
and it is open to two or three remarks. 

“ First, where revivals are pressed into exeess, they carry the seeds of this evil in 
their own nature. We are so constituted, that our nature secks indemnity for all 
violence done to itself. Excess of excitement brings excess of exhaustion, as surely 
as night follows day. Hence, when those have managed a revival who have not 
known where to stop, they have been confounded to find, instead of the results they 
expected, a deep sleep come over the people, from which none could awaken them. 

“ When revivals are allowed to take, in common expectation, a periodical charac- 
ter, there is danger of reaction. Those who have received benefit by a certain 
method, if they may calculate on its return, will be disposed to look to it exclusively. 
Hence, some churches have an exaggerated hope in the extraordinary means, and 
almost no hope in the use of the ordinary; they have obtained a dispensation to 
slumber through the intervals, on the promise of being thoroughly awake at the 
revivals, These circumstances, connected with a partial reliance on the same causes, 
have affected many ministers. They wear an air of despondency, and often preach 
under its chilling or paralysing influence, except they are expecting a revival, or in 
the midst of one; and, on this account, if such men would be more efficient in a re- 
vival than most, they would be less so at any other period. 

“This evil might be mostly prevented, by not allowing them to receive an inter- 
mitting and periodical form. Care should be taken to show that they are of a special 
and an extraordinary nature; and are not of equal importance with the means that 
are ordinary. They should be made subservient to, and not subversive of, the regu- 
lar institutions of Divine mercy. They should be regarded as a remedy for a dis- 
ease, and not as the aliment of vigorous life; to be used only as occasion required; 
and which occasion ought not, in fact, to arise. 

“ Are the fruits of the revivals equally good with those produced under ordinary 
circumstances ? 

“T should say, decidedly, Yes, quite as good, and frequently better; only admit. 
ting that the work is real, wisely managed, and associated with proportionate in- 
struction, Persons, so conyerted, are surrounded by more affecting circumstances, 
and receive deeper impressions. Perception is more awakened, conviction is more 
pungent, prayer is more ardent, the will more resolved. There is a prostration and 
a solemnity of feeling, which is never forgotten. There is, therefore, greater evi- 
dence of character, stronger motives for progress, and, as an effect of these, more 
decision of conduct. Most of their active and devoted Christians have been born in 
the revivals; and their most intelligent, pious, and successful ministers, have either 
received the truth at these seasons, or haye had their incipient character formed and 
moulded in them. 

“ Would not a continued advancement in knowledge and piety be preferable to 
these occasional movements? 

“ Undoubtedly it would, if the average result of the supposed uniform movement 
were equal to the occasional one. But is not this a begging of the question? Do 
we know any thing, in fact, of this continued and uniform advancement? We are 
speaking of a mode of life; and all modes of life, known to us, are subject to the 
alternations of declension and progress. Is the spiritual life, whether personal or 
social, exempt from these vicissitudes? Has it no winter, and may it know no’ 
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spring? In the course of twenty years, where is the church that has not had a com- 

ative season of depression? And, at such a time, what could have been a greater 
blessing to it than a sound revival? And might not such a revivification have been 
expected, in the use of the means of grace, in a special form, and with condensed 
power, as a remedy for a diseased and dangerous state? 

“ Besides, let us take the best of the case, and suppose that the churches are not 
sinking into declension, but are making gradual and uniform advancement; have 
we ever known any churches in so happy and palmy a state, as that the blessings 
meant to be conveyed by a revival would be superfluous? Have we not a thousand 
congregations, and these the most prosperous, to which, as it relates to one half of 
their body, the blessing of a revival would not be as life to the dead?—who are un- 
touched by ordinary means, and who require a last remedy,—if, indeed, there be 
such remedy,—and who appear as though they would perish if it is not applied? 

“ Are revivals, on the whole, desirable? 

“ After what has been said, need I pause on this question? I speak not now of 
type or circumstance, but of a true revival; and I should say, it is unspeakably de- 
sirable. It is the one thing desirable. For ourselves, for our families, for our church- 
es, and for the nation, most desirable! It would heal our divisions; humble our 
spirits; and convert us from the insignificant and perishable, to the unseen and eter- 
nal. It would infuse into our efforts for the world’s conversion, intelligence, life, 
and power; and a measure of this comprehensive and decisive character, whatever 
may be its type, by which, not a few, but a multitude may be gathered to Christ, is 
demanded by the emergency of the times, and by the spirit and grandeur of pro- 
phetic testimony. 

“ This, then, authorizes a concluding remark, which is by no means least in im- 

ce. It is this: that special circumstances demand special means. If the 
church has fallen into a manifest state of depression and worldliness; if she is mak- 
ing but slow and feeble advances in comparison with her privileges, the claims of 
the times, and the fair interpretation of the will of God, concerning her; if, within, 
she is afflicted with disorder, division, or lethargy; if she fails to shed forth a saving 
influence on the world around her; or if that influence and agency is not attended 
with a just measure of success; then her circumstances are special; and they re- 
quire not that we should devise new and special means for her help, but that we 
should give special use to the ordinary means, and thus confer on them the charm 
of novelty and the force of condensation.” 


It is, however, time for us to close. The style of these volumes 
is far from being free from exception. It is less so, indeed, than 
we had anticipated from the literary reputation of Dr. Reed. We 
supposed that the use of the phrase “to leave,” as a passive, in- 
stead of an active verb, was confined to careless speakers in a 
certain section of our land; but on the contrary, we find, either 
that it is a vulgarism also in England, or that our travellers have 
had their taste spoiled by association here. On almost every page 
we meet with the expressions—* after leaving”—* before we left” 
—“ we left by stage,” or, “we left by steam-boat.” 

A few words are, also, occasionally to be met with, which may 
be justified by their having received a certain technico-religious 
signification, though the language is any thing but adorned by the 
employment of them. 

The authors, however, are chargeable with errors of a graver 
kind. They call Baltimore “the second city of the Union,” be- 
cause “ it has now a population of eighty thousand persons.” They 
say, that “the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, is an 
Episcopal College, with one hundred and twenty students,” when 
it is well known to be of no particular religious connexion, and to 
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have (including medical students, who are embraced in the state- 
ment of the number of attendants at the other colleges) upwards 
of five hundred students. Judge Story is called “a professor” in 
the law department of Harvard University, without an intimation 
being given of his holding 4 other or higher station in a coun- 
try whose judicial reputation he has contributed so much to exalt. 
It is mentioned as “a remarkable circumstance,” that the Law 
Library at Cambridge contains a complete set of the Law Re- 
ports of Great Britain; and last, not least, our own Review, the 
“ American Quarterly,” is said to issue, from this same University ! 





Art. X.—Matthias and his Impostures: or, the Progress of Fana- 
ticism. Illustrated in the extraordinary case of Robert Matthews, 
and some of his Forerunners and Disciples. By Wiuiam L. 
Stove. Harper & Brothers. New York: 1835. ° 


Arter all the researches of metaphysicians and theologians, 
there is no department in nature which has been so imperfectly 
explored, or in which so little is certainly known, as in the pheno- 
mena of mind. The reason of our deficient knowledge on this 
subject, is found in the fact, that almost every human being, in his 
intellectual organization, is a problem by himself, as developed in 
the idiosyncrasies of each, distinguishing him from ad// his fellow 
beings. Indeed there is a much greater diversity in the mental 
and moral characteristics of our species, than is found in physical 
structure, and hence, as each individual mind is in some aspects 
sui generis, the study of intellectual and moral science must ne- 
cessarily be endless, and our attainments will for ever be imper- 
fect, until “this mortal shall put on immortality.” The philoso- 
pher has no other refuge, than the assurance of Holy Writ, that 
“ what we know not now, we shall know hereafter.” 

The extraordinary case of Robert Matthews, or Marruias, as. 
is his chosen appellation, is in some respects without a parallel in 
ancient or modern history. For although the presumptuous claim 
of the Divine attributes has been arrogated by many individuals 
known to be insane; and in other numerous cases, men have 
made similar pretensions for purposes of wilful imposture ; and 
false Christs have been numerous in almost every period of the 
Church; yet no one of these can at all compare with Matthias in 
some of the peculiarities which his brief history exhibits. And al- 
though the author of the work under notice has found examples 
of analogous character in the records of the past, yet, as we shall 
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—— see, there are features in the present case which demon- 
strate, that though somewhat similar instances of imposture, they 
are by no means parallel in enormity or absurdity. 

The instances of confirmed lunatics, who have persuaded them- 
selves that they possess omnipotent authority, and attempted 
its exercise, are ordinarily the harmless tenants of some asylum 
for the insane, where they expend their thunder in high-sound- 
ing words, or writing decrees, which are impotent in their nature, 
and innocent in their results: while those who for purposes of 
fraud and imposition have made pretensions to superhuman or di- 
vine prerogatives, have been mischievous only by a preconcerted 
plan, which they have had the talent to devise, the learning to 
vindicate, and the desperate energy to carry out in practice, upon 
chosen victims; who were either made accessaries in the impos- 
ture, by initiation into its villanies, or if unfit for this dignity, were 
such as by reason of intellectual imbecility became the easy prey 
of deception and fraud. 

No one of them, in the long line of false Christs, whose history 
has been written, either pretended to be himself a maniac, or se- 
lected Msane men as his prime ministers. No one of them all 
commenced his career by harmless eccentricities, gradually ad- 
vancing from religious enthusiasm to wild fanaticism, as times 
and circumstances changed; enlarged his pretensions, varied his 
doctrines, altered his creed, and occupied essentially different and 
even opposite positions, without order, system, or arrangement. 
All of them sudden/y assumed the attitude which they had deter- 
mined to maintain, after counting the cost, and then firmly pur- 
sued the course they had marked out, and gave evidence that 
a definite system had been arranged, which should have the 
semblance of consistency, and thus give plausibility to their im- 
posture. ‘This is unquestionably true of all such as have been wil- 
ful impostors; while maniacs, or those suffering under monomania, 
who were clearly the victims of their own delusion, have been 
equally sudden in making pretensions to divinity of person or cha- 
racter, and have not been led to this pretension, unexpectedly to 
themselves, by a train of circumstances, in the development of 
which they had no agency, and which they could not have fore- 
seen. 

But we will not longer detain the reader from the impressive 
and instructive narrative before us, presenting the extraordinary 
case of Matthias’s and other kindred delusions, as it does, with a 


minuteness of detail, and apparent accuracy, seldom attained un- 
der similar circumstances. Indeed the author has succeeded in 
collecting a chain of documentary testimony, comprising the whole 
life of Matthias, and especially the history of his own crimes, and 
the infatuation of his deluded disciples, which is truly surprising 
under the circumstances of the case. He has not only had access 
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to the diary kept by one who was the high priest of the prophet, 
but he has received a full and frank confession from two of the 
victims of his delusion, who, though they once fully believed the 
prophet to be “God the Father,” have escaped from his snares, 
and been restored to the dominion of common sense. Their nar- 
rative bears intrinsic evidence of truth, and entitles them to the 
sympathy of their species. 

The following account of the prominent circumstances in the 
life of Matthias, and the earlier portion of his imposture, will be 
found to possess much interest. 


“Robert Matthews—for that is the real name of the subject of this history—is a 
native of Washington county, in the State of New York, and of Scotch extraction, 
He is about forty-five years of age, and of respectable parentage, though a mental 
eccentricity has characterized several members of the family. He was left an orphan 
at a tender age, and was brought up in the family of a respectable farmer in the 
town of Cambridge, in the county already mentioned; belonging to the church of 
the Anti-burgher branch of Seceders. It is related of him, that when the clergyman 
visited the family on a certain occasion, to eatechize the children, he became much 
pleased with Matthews, then about seven years of age. As the good man departed, 
he laid his hand on the head of Robert, and gave him his blessing. From that mo- 
ment the lad said he always expected to become a distinguished personage. 

“ He was married in the year 1813, in the city of New York (while on a visit for 
the purchase of goods), to a young lady, the daughter of a respectable Scotch me- 
chanic, who had formerly resided in Washington county, where his daughter was 
born. Returning to Cambridge, he continued business as a merchant three or four 

ears longer, and was still considered a very respectable man, maintaining his stand- 
ing in the church as a regular worshipper and a consistent Christian. About a year 
after the close of the war, say in 1816, he commenced building a large edifice for a 
store, but became unfortunate in his pecuniary affairs, and failed before its comple~ 
tion—involving in his ruin an aged and honest mechanic, who, by industry and 
frugality, had secured a competency for his family. Some hard things were said 
of Matthews in relation to these transactions; but, perhaps, without any greater or 
more aggravated cause than is to be found in most cases of similar misfortune. 

“ Being thus broken up in his mercantile business, he returned to New York 
with his ‘amily, and resumed his former handicraft as a house-joiner. He remained 
in the city four or five years, but was not satisfied with such employment, and re- 
solved once more to try his fortunes in his native county; for which purpose he re- 
moved to the town of Argyle, where he followed the occupation of a mill-wright. 
Not succeeding to his wishes, however, he removed @ Albany in 1827 or '28, and 
resumed the joiner’s business as a journeyman, taking good care of his family, and 
attending constantly upon the public services in the sanctuary—attaching himself 
to the congregation of the Dutch Reformed Church, then under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Dr. Ludlow. The reason of his leaving the Scotch Church, to which he 
had previously belonged, was understood to be some personal difficulty with his 
minister in Washington county, resulting in a settled dislike to that denomination. 
He very soon appeared to take an increasing interest in religious matters; attended 
church and social prayer meetings, and conversed frequently upon the subject. Some 
time subsequent to this period, the late Dr. Chester being absent for his health, notice 
was given that a young clergyman from New York, the Rev. Mr. Kirk, was to oc- 
cupy the pulpit on a certain evening. Matthews went to hear him, and on his re- 
turn home appeared to be in a state of great excitement, declaring that he had never 
heard any thing like preaching before, and sat up the greater part of the night re- 
peating, expounding, and commending passages from the sermon. His enthusiasm 
was so great that Mrs. Matthews remarked to her daughter in the course of the 
night, ‘If your father goes to hear this man preach any more, he will go wild or 
crazy.’ He did go again to hear him a number of times—was always exceedingly 
pleased, and became more and more excited. Still he behaved rationally enoug 
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until one evening when he went to hear Mr. Finney. The services were continued 
until a late hour, and Matthews came home in a state bordering upon phrenzy. 

“A brother of Mrs. Matthews, now a respectable tradesman in New York, who 
had resided some years with his sister soon after her marriage, made him a visit 
just at this crisis. He was kindly received by Matthews, and observed no alteration 
in his manners, except that he soon introduced religion as a subject of conversation, 
which was contrary to his former habits; for although, as we have seen, a professor 
of religion, yet he had never in former years shown himself forward or ostentatious 
in these matters, but was, on the contrary, rather reserved. He now inquired of his 
brother-in-law whether he yet remained in connexion with the Scotch church, and 
being answered in the affirmative, replied, ‘Why, I wonder at that: you are all 
wrong: I used to think that church was right, too; but I find that although I have 
been a professor these twenty years, I never had any religion until now—never until 
I heard the preaching of Mr. Kirk and Mr. Finney.’ 

“ As he continued his religious conversation, he gradually became excited, and 
in the end somewhat vehement,—especially on the subject of temperance—strenu- 
ously maintaining that intemperance was the great evil at the root of the matter, 
and that the world could all be converted, if men would only live up to pure tem- 
perance principles. Already had he introduced a rigid system of temperance die- 
tetics in his own household—not allowing the use of meats, and keeping his family 
upon bread, fruits, and vegetables. It was then the season of blackberries, and these, 
with bread and vegetables, constituted the sole diet during this visit of his relative 
—who left him in a frame of enthusiasm bordering upon fanaticism. Indeed, there 
were moments when, from the wildness of his eye, the brother-in-law began to 
tremble for his reason, as also did the relatives in ton York on hearing of his pro- 
ceedings. 

“ During the year 1829, his conduct became more and more wild and unregulated. 
His employment was still that of a journeyman house-joiner; but instead of minding 
his work, he fell into the practice of exhorting the workmen during the hours of la- 
bour, and of expounding the Scriptures to them in a novel and enthusiastic manner, 
until at length he became so boisterous, that his employer, a very pious man, was 
obliged to discharge him from his service. He claimed at this time to have received 
by revelation some new light upon the subject of experimental religion, but did not 
as yet lay claim to the Messiahship, or to any supernatural power. Being thus dis- 
charged from regular employment, however, he had abundant leisure for street- 
preaching, which he commenced in a vociferous manner,—exhorting every one he 
met upon the subjects of ee reer and religion, and holding forth to crowds at 
the corners of the streets. Having made a convert of one of his fellow-workmen, 
they procured a large white flag, on which was incribed ‘ Rally round the Standard 
of Truth ;’ this they raised on a pole, and bore through the streets every morning, 
haranguing the multitudes whom their strange appearance and demeanour attracted. 
A young student of divinity, catching the infection, as it seemed, united himself 
with Matthews, and with himpvisited the abodes of profligacy, intemperance, and 
vice, on the Sabbath days, preaching repentance to their inmates. But he was yet 
of sound mind, apparently, if he chose so to appear. 

“In his street-preaching, consisting for the most part of more incoherent ha- 
rangues than are often uttered by men in any condition of mind, his declared object 
was the conversion of the whole city of Albany,—a work which he had been com- 
missioned to undertake. In the spring of 1830, finding that the city would not be 
converted, he declared to his wife that it would be destroyed, and he thereupon 
a proclaim the impending destruction of the Albanians and their capital 
publicly. 

“It was about this time that, coming home one night, he sat down before a table 
to shave himself, with an open Bible before him, in which he read while preparing 
the soap for the operation. All of a sudden he exclaimed, ‘I have found it—i have 
found a text which proves that no man who shaves his beard can be a true Chris- 
tian;’ and thereupon declared that he would go to the installation of Dr. Wilson 
(that having been his intention when he sat down to shave) with his beard untouch- 
ed. His wife remonstrated, but to no purpose; and he went, unshaved, to attend the 
ceremony. While it was in progress he continued quiet, until near the close, when 
he stood up and requested from the congregation leave to ascend the pulpit and ad- 
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dress them. Being well known, the permission was given, but, to the great astonish- 
ment of his hearers, he burst forth in wild ravings, denouncing vengeance against 
the people and the land; and, claimirg authority from God, announced to the peo- 
ple, that the end of the Gentiles was come—that he was commanded to take pos- 
session of the world in the name of the King of kings—that all nations and institu- 
tions established on any other foundation than the law of God were henceforth dis- 
solved—and that the law of God was from that date the only rule of government for 
the world. He attempted to continue his harangue, but before he had time to finish 
it, or to proclaim the full purport of his commission, the lights were extinguished, 
and the people dispersed. 

“Like the Jewish prophet of evil to the city of Jerusalem, during the siege by 
Vespasian, Matthews continued his denunciations of wo against the city for several 
days—frequently urging his wife to fly with him from the approaching destruction. 
Finally, about the middle of June, soon after midnight, he aroused his wife and her 
five children from their slumbers, and told them they must fly with him to the hills, 
as the city would be destroyed the next day. Not being able to persuade the former 
into his belief, he then declared his purpose of escaping himself, with his children, 
leaving the mother to destruction. The eldest daughter, however, being of age suffi- 
cient to discover the wildness and absurdity of her father’s conduct, refused to ac- 
company him; the mother clung to the infant; while the semi-lunatic or impostor 
took with him his three little boys—the eldest six, and the youngest but two years 
of age—and departed in the dead of night. 

“The mother at first thought but little of the occurrence, having seen his vagarics 
so frequently of late, and presuming that by morning light they would all be safely 
at home again. But morning came, and the day passed, and they did not return. 
He seemed indeed to have left the city, nor could any trace of him be discovered. 
Her anxiety now became intense, as also was that of the citizens to whom she com- 
municated the circumstances. An alarm was given, and the people turned out in 
great numbers to search for the wanderers. It was seriously apprehended that the 
father might have put them to death and destroyed himself. The unhappy mother’s 
distress increased with every succeeding hour; the press sounded the alarm; and the 
mayor issued a proclamation, announcing the facts, and offering a reward for the 
return of the children. 

“ But a few days elapsed, however, before tidings were received that the fugitives 
were all safely housed in the town of Argyle, Washington county. Matthews had 
a sister living in Argyle, a distance of forty miles from Albany; and it subsequently 
appeared that the cruel parent had travelled the whole distance, regardless of the 
tender years of his children, without stopping—going the whole way on foot—and 
arriving at the house of his sister shortly after midnight, and in twenty-four hours 
from the time of his departure from Albany. Under any other circumstances, the 
children would have sunk midway from fatigue; but the terror in which they were 
kept by their father seemed to invest them with supernatural strength. 

“ Arousing his sister and her family from their sleep, he greatly terrified them 
by his conduct. They had heard nothing of his strange proceedings; and his in- 
coherent ravings, coming thus suddenly upon them, and at such a gloomy hour, 
were appalling. He declared that he had fled with his children from Albany, which 
was to be destroyed on the day of his flight, and he supposed that his wife and the 
remaining children, who, like the sons and daughters of Lot, had refused to eseape, 
were destroyed also. His sister admitted them with fear and trembling, not doubt- 
ing that he was raving mad. Having partaken of some refreshments, notwithstand- 
ing his fatigue, and the still greater weariness of his children,—sinking from ex- 
haustion,—he would not allow them to be taken to bed, or to leave his side, until 
after the performance of his evening devotions. He then pulled a Bible from his 
bosom, and after reading a chapter, and singing a hymn, in which his children 
were compelled to join, thus closed the first day of his wanderings as a prophet. 

“The next day, being the Christian Sabbath, Matthews repaired to the old 
church in Argyle, entered during the scrvice, and, walking midway up the aisle, 
while the minister was yet preaching, broke forth into one of his vociferous exhor- 
tations. He declared that on the preceding day, judgment had been pronounced at 
Stillwater, on all kingdoms, nations, and institutions not founded on the law of God. 
He denounced the congregation there present, as sitting in darkness, and warned 
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them to repent; and proceeded to finish what he called his declaration. He was 

of course seized and taken out of the church for thus disturbing the public worship; 

= on the receipt of the tidings of his flight from Albany, was carried back to his 
ily. 

“ Here again his conduct continued equally strange as before. Having now suf- 
fered his beard to grow for many weeks, it began to look formidable. He continued 
to traverse the streets, in grotesque attire, and to utter his violent declamations, 
and harangue such crowds as he could collect around him. Repeatedly was he 
arrested for disturbances of the peace by his performances, and was sometimes con- 
fined on suspicion of lunacy ; but, crazy or not, he was always discharged on ex- 
amination, as of sound mind. He next disposed of his working tools, and urged 
his wife to relinquish labour and follow him. She remonstrated ; but he persisted ; 
and in reply to her inquiries how she and her children were to be provided for, he 
said they must live by faith—that the Almighty would provide for them—and that 
if they had no other supplies, food enough might be found among the roots and 
herbs of the woods. It was their duty to go upon a mission for the conversion of 
the world, and their wants would all be supplied. 

“Mrs. Matthews had of course too much sense to listen to these vagaries of 
fanaticism, and refused to go. He for a time yet continued his street-preaching, 
urging to repentance, temperance, and abstinence from meats, and growing daily 
more and more loud and boisterous, and more savage in his looks. He denounced 
all who refused to follow his doctrines, though his ravings were so disjointed and 
heterogeneous that nobody could understand them, and vented curses upon those 
who scoffed and derided him. He read his Bible much, particularly the Old Testa- 
ment, and poured forth quotations in the greatest profusion, but without method, 
fitness, or adaptation—rendering its sublimest passages but a confused and inco- 
herent jumble of words, and odds and ends of sentences; and yet there was often 
a shrewdness in some of his own sayings, particularly in reply to questions, or in 
an occasional repartee, which raised a laugh, and convinced his miscellaneous au- 
ditors that he was less of a fool than a knave. But from the wild screams and 
piercing exclamations which he indulged in in his incomprehensible orations, he be- 
came a nuisance of which the people had great cause of complaint. 

“It was now that he assumed the name of Matthias, and gave out that he was 
aJew. He then departed upon his mission for the conversion of the world, taking 
a western course, for the purpose of visiting his brother in Rochester, and every- 
where attracting attention, from the length of his beard and the novelty of his be- 
haviour. This brother, as has already been remarked, was a rare mechanic—inven- 
tive and curious. Before his death, he had obtained between thirty and forty patents 
for as many different mechanical discoveries. The itinerant preacher soon quarrel- 
Jed with his brother, however, and his stay in Rochester was but a fortnight; and 
it was then, and from thence, that he commenced his first grand apostolic tour. 
While in the anti-masonic region of New York, he declaimed against free-masonry, 
as against what he considered other abominations of the land. Directing his face 
towards the setting sun, he traversed the Western States, through the deep forests, 
and over the prairies, until he had proclaimed his mission amid the wilds of the 
Arkansas. From thence he turned his steps to the south-east—recrossed the Father 
of Rivers, traversed the States of Mississippi and Tennessee, and penetrated the 
Cherokee country, in Georgia, and commenced preaching to the Indians. Here he 
was seized by the authorities of Georgia, and imprisoned ;—but he was an over- 
match for them. They knew not what to make of his conduct, or what to do with 
him. His appearance was eccentric ; his kindling eye flashed with fury as he pour- 
ed forth his maledictions upon them; and they were at length constrained to unbar 
the prison-doors, and bid him depart, From thence he bent his footsteps to the 
North, and passing through Washington, came to the city of New York. He im- 
mediately visited the ieedlanin lone heretofore mentioned, and was at first very mild 
and agreeable in his manners and conversation, though of course forbidding in his 
aspect, since his temporal affairs did not then enable him to array himself in broad- 
cloth and gold, and fine linen, and his beard presented a most unchristian appear- 
ance. On being asked why he had assumed such a disguise—why he had aban- 
doned his family, and conducted himself so strangely, he soon became greatly 
excited, grew furious, and uttered a shower of bitter curses. Foaming with rage, 
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his eyes kindled with passion, and he denounced his relative as a devil, with great 
violence—declaring that he had burnt his fingers by coming into the devil’s house. 
He thereupon departed in a towering passion. 

“ Little is known with certainty either of his proceedings or his tenets and pre- 
tensions at this period. He remained for some time in the city of New York, ex- 
hibiting himself frequently in various parts of the city, grotesquely but meanly 
clad, and sometimes mounted upon an old and half-starved horse—wandering from 
place to place-—preaching whenever he could find listeners—and attracting little 
attention, except from the younger members of the population, who used to gather 
round him with wondering eyes, and an evident disposition to make themselves 
merry at his expense, which was kept within bounds by his fierce looks, and his 
apparent activity and strength of body. As yet his proceedings were seldom, if 
ever, mentioned in the public prints, and although some curiosity existed respecting 
him, it was confined to a narrow circle of observers. By one of these the writer 
has been favoured with the following memorandum, containing the most explicit 
account of the man’s pretensions at this epoch which he has been able to obtain. 

“*T should think it was about three years ago, that I was acquainted with a 
lodger in the same house with Matthias, near the Battery. My friend was desirous 
that I should have a conversation with the prophet, as they called him, and managed 
that an interview should take place at the tea-table. IF treated him with great re- 
spect, and used no small degree of delicacy in my questions ; this deference seemed 
to win his confidence, and he gave me something of his creed. I followed up my 
inquiries in a second interview, but found that he Had in some measure changed 
his ground; but taking all that he said together, as far as such incongruities could 
be put together, it was this:—That from time to time God had sent his messenger 
on earth to enlighten mankind, from Moses to Jesus Christ, and from him to Mat- 
thias himself. Of his own nature he spoke freely: he acknowledged that he belonged 
to the human race, but had been set apart as a chosen vessel to be filled with in- 
spiration of a lesser or greater degree, as the Father directed his services ; and that 
sometimes he was ordered to speak in the first person. He did not appear to have 
a very extensive knowledge of the Bible in general ; his recollection of the prophe- 
cies was good. He was particularly fond of quoting from Isaiah, and more than 
insinuated that the prophecies concerning the Messiah, which he quoted, were said 
of him and his mission. He seemed vain of his person, and quite charmed with 
his beard. On my pushing a few questions a little closer on my next visit, he be- 
came quite cautious of committing himself, and I found it would be useless for me 
to spend any more time on him and his creed. I thought him to be more of a knave 
than a fool; but still, I believe, at that time, he was a dupe to his own fraud, as the 
actor made himself crazy by so often repeating the character of the madman.’ 

“Thus much, of Matthews himself, must suffice for the present: before his fur- 
ther progress can be intelligibly developed, it is necessary to take up a different 
chain of events, and show how perfectly and strangely withal the way had been 
prepared for his reception by others, who knew nothing of him, and of whom, at 
that time, he had never heard.” 


The writer proceeds in his next chapter to narrate a series of 
antecedent events, occurring in New York, which served to pre- 
pare the future victims for the arch impostor who constitutes the 
chief subject of the volume. By this it will be seen, that, as in 
most instances of extensive mischief, there was “a woman in the 
case,”—a Mrs. * * *—who originated a sect of fanatics in her 
own and other churches, the extent and extravagance of which, 
if they were not amply proven, would be absolutely incredible. 
Among the “female brethren,” as they are quaintly called, who 
became the dupes of this lady and her enthusiastic religious delu- 
sion, was one who had been a highly respectable, intelligent, and 
pious man, and who, with his wife, had consecrated himself to the 
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work of doing good. This was Mr. Elijah Pierson, who was in- 
duced to found a new church, of which he was to be the pastor, 
and in which all the crude fantasies of Mrs. « * * were to be in- 
corporated. The wife of Mr. P. shortly after became sick unto 
death, when both she and her husband had an imaginary revela- 
tion, that she ought to be anointed with oil, and prayed for by the 
elders of their newly organized church, and that thus she would 
be miraculously restored to health. The following attendant cir- 
cumstances, and her attempted resurrection, will be found to be 
beyond measure extraordinary and absurd. 


“ Assembled around the bedside of Mrs. Pierson, now evidently near her end, 
Mr. Pierson quoted the passage from James, heretofore referred to, and urged that 
it was indispensable to the recovery of his wife that he should literally fulfil that 
injunction. He had called the elders of the church together, and she must be anoint- 
ed. Arrangements were accordingly made for that ceremony. Among the persons 
present on the occasion, were Mrs, ***, and the black woman Isabella, who was 
very forward and active. According to the impressions of persons in the adjoining 
apartment, who were too much shocked by the procedure to be present, Isabella 
must have been one of the principal actors and speakers in the religious rites and 
ceremonies that were observed. The fact of the anointing is briefly noted in the 
diary of Mr. Pierson, thus:— 

“ Monday, June 23, 1830, Anointed Sarah with oil in the name of the Lord, ac- 
cording to James v. 14, 15. 

“ It is not known or believed by the friends of Mrs. Pierson that she altogether 
approved of this fanatical procedure, notwithstanding what it will soon be perceived 
her husband said upon the subject; or, if she did, her mind and body had become 
so much debilitated by disease, that her own views at this time, need scarcely be 
taken into the account. Hither way however, it is now of but little consequence. 
In a very few days after the anointing she was no more of this world—her purified 
spirit having ascended to the bosom of her Saviour.* Preparations were made for 
the funeral, as usual, and a large number of special invitations were issued. Mr. 
Pierson himself declaring, however, that it would be no funeral, but rather a resur- 
rection. Indeed, he seemed to be fully persuaded that she would that day be restored 
to life again by the prayer of faith. The universal respect which the deceased had 
enjoyed while living, as a lady of eminent piety and unbounded benevolence, would 
of course have produced a large attendance at her funeral, to say nothing of the 
peculiarity of the case. About two hundred persons attended, a majority of whom 
were females, There were also several clergymen of different denominations pre- 
sent. From the lips of one of these, the writer has noted down a full account of the 
whole of the solemn and awful procedure which followed, and by a physician who 
was also present he has likewise been favoured with a written account. The latter 
remarks,— The hall and rooms being filled, I stood upon the piazza, which opened 
by a large raised window into the parlour where the corpse lay in a coffin, clad in 
grave-clothes. Soon after I took this position, where I could hear and see the an- 
ticipated ceremonies, I was questioned by several persons whether I believed that 
she would be raised. As I saw they were followers of Mr. Pierson, and addressed 
the same question to others who locked sceptical, I evaded a direct answer.’ 

“ Meantime Mr. Pierson was sitting in an adjoining room, opening into the par- 


* “Tn relation to the disorder of which Mrs. Pierson died, a medical gentleman, 
acquainted with the whole proceedings at the Bowery Hill, remarks in a letter to 
the writer:—‘ I always attributed Mrs. Pierson’s sickness and death to her excessive 
fasting, being so frequently repeated and long continued. Indeed it is very probable 
that Mr. Pierson himself lost both health and reason from the same cause. I had 
frequent occasion to speak to patients, whose health was so rapidly declining, in re- 
lation to the mischief of this delusion, and received for answer that they belonged 
to the Retrenchment Socicty and must fast.’” 
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lour where the corpse was laid, with the utmost tranquillity and composure. One 
of his clerical friends sat with him for a time, and as the funeral seemed to be de- 
layed, he at length suggested that they had better proceed, and inquired whether 
there was any particular order of service which he wished to be observed. His re- 
ply was—‘ wait a minute;’ and he sat with the same unmoved composure a time 
longer. Taking an open bible in his hand, he then rose, and entered the room of 
the assembly, where the body lay, and a scene ensued which almost baffles descrip- 
tion. He approached the coffin with a measured and solemn tread, and with deep 
solemnity, and a hollow sepulchral voice, read the following passage from the Epistle 
of James, v. 14, 15. 

“*Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders of the church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil, in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick, and THE LORD SHALL RAISE HIM UP.’ 

“ Having read the passage, and looking round upon the audience, with deep and 
solemn emphasis, he added—t This dear woman has been anointed in the name of 
Israel’s God, and in obedience to this divine command; and I believe that God will 
fulfil his promise.’ He then repeated the last six words of the quotation several 
times, emphasizing the word ‘ shall,’ with great force and fecling, and proceeded to 
argue that the whole passage was to be understood literally, which he affirmed to 
be its certain infallible meaning as revealed to him, and to that dear woman, (point- 
ing to the corpse), and in this faith, he said, she died. He then related a remarka- 
ble revelation made to him in a carriage as he was coming out from the city a short 
time previous, and declared, that the same revelation was simultaneously made to 
his wife, then nigh unto death. He stated that the word of the Lord came to him 
and commanded him to have faith in that promise, and in that faith to conform to 
the conditions, and the promise should be fulfilled: When he arrived home, he found 
his wife anxious for his return, and she told him, without hearing anything from 
him touching the extraordinary communication fiom Heaven which he had received 
on the way, that the Holy Ghost had directed her to instruct her husband in the 
faith of St. James’s testimony, and assured her that she should be raised. 

“ Mr. Pierson farther proceeded to say, that finding that the moment she had re- 
ceived the revelation was the identical time when his manifestation was communi- 
cated, he felt it his duty, and so did that dear woman, (again pointing to the corpse), 
to do as the Lord had commanded them. He accordingly collected together a num- 
ber of pious friends who were in the faith, and they proceeded literally to anoint her 
body with oil, and pray over her, trusting in this promise, ‘ The Lord shall raise him 
up.’ And though her physicians had told them that she must die, for the consump- 
tion had destroyed her lungs, yet they knew the Lord, the Heavenly Physician, 
could heal the sick, and even raise the dead; and they had strong faith in His word, 
that if they anointed her, and prayed, the promise would be fulfilled, for ‘ the Lord 
shall raise him up.’ In that faith, he repeated, that dear woman died. And after 
exhorting all present to exercise similar faith, and affirming in the language of the 
Saviour, ‘she is not dead but sleepeth,’ he commented on the wickedness of unbe- 
lief, and the sin of doubting the word of God. He then unequivocally declared, that 
whereas, the elders of the church had anointed her with oil and prayed over her, if 
she were not raised up to-day, now, on the spot, the word of God falls to the ground. 
But expressing his full confidence that the miracle would be performed, for the 
strengthening of the faith of his disciples, and that the mouths of gainsayers might 
be stopped, by her instant resurrection, he invited all present to unite with him in 
prayer. He then spread forth his hands over the coffin, closed his eyes, and began 
a solemn and impressive prayer. The following sentences he repeatedly used with 
most impassioned feeling, and with very little variation of language. ‘O Lord God 
of Israel! thy own word declares that if the elders of the church anoint the sick and 
pray over him, the Lord shall raise him up. We have taken thee at thy word; we 
have anointed her with oil, and prayed the prayer of faith, and thou knowest in this 
faith the dear woman died, and in this faith we thy children live. Now, Lord, we 
claim thy promise! God is not man that he should lie, and if this dear woman is 
not raised up this day, thy word will to the ground; thy promise is null and 
void; and these gainsaying infidels will rejoice, and go away triumphing in their 
unbelief. Lord God! thou canst not deny thyself. Thou knowest we have performed 
the conditions to the very letter. O Lord, now fulfil thy promise—now, Lord—O 
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let not thy enemies blaspheme—show that thou hast Almighty power—thou canst 
raise the dead—we believe it, Lord, Come now, and make good thy word, and let 
this assembly see that there is a God in Israel!’ Thus he continued to pray with 
a loud voice, and great effort, for nearly an hour, when he closed and sank down 
into a chair, apparently much exhausted, but yet with the calmness and serenity of 
perfect and entire conviction. The manner and matter of the prayer had evidently 
a wonderful effect upon the audience. The attention of every one was riveted upon 
the preacher, and all eyes save those of the afflicted and weeping relatives were fixed 
upon the coffin, as anxiously as though they themselves had yielded to the delusion, 
and were expecting to see the lifeless body rise up in full health and vigour before 
them. In the course of the enthusiastic effusion, a number of ladies who were in 
the faith, and one of whom, as the writer has been assurcd, was Mrs. ***, stood 
around the coffin, looking intently for the miracle, and occasionally touching the 
face and hands of the corpse, expecting to discover signs of returning life. ‘This 
they continued to do, during the solemn pause which followed the prayer, and a 
drop of blood oozing at the moment from one of the nostrils, inspired strong hopes 
that she would indeed be raised up; and two of the ladies stepped up to one of the 
physicians present, and inquired whether that circumstance was not a token of re- 
turning life. Upon this point he himself says, ‘I could suppress the emotions pro- 
duced * this scene no longer, and after telling them it was an infallible evidence 
of death rather than life, and a token of incipient putrefaction, I followed them into 
the room, and requested the Rev. Mr. , who stood by and saw and heard this 
solemn mockery, to address the people, and if possible to remove the erroneous im- 
pressions which would otherwise result from our afflicted brother's delusion.’ The 
effect of the whole scene is described as having been paralyzing. A breathless si- 
lence prevailed. They looked at each other, and even the clergymen present seemed 
to know not what to say. The appeal to one of them, however, made by the phy- 
sician, as just noted, was responded to in a very judicious and appropriate manner. 
He rose and remarked with emphasis,— Yes, this beloved and lamented Christian 
SHALL rise again—aT THE RESURRECTION OF THE JusT! for it is the promise of God, 
that all those who are Christ’s, he will bring with him at his coming.’ This remark 
was followed by a series of timely observations, which had the effect of tranquilliz- 
ing the feelings of the audience. He proceeded to explain the passage in St. James, 
and rejoiced in the certainty of its fulfilment. ‘The Lord will raise her up, but not 
to-day, nor to-morrow; yet, dying in the Lord, she shall have part in the first resur- 
rection,’ &c. Several friends then united in requesting the sexton to close the cof- 
fin, which was strenuously opposed by a few of the disciples, who insisted that they — 
must wait till 12 o’clock (it was a morning funeral, and had been appointed at 10 
o’clock), when the miracle would certainly be performed. In the sequel, when they 
found it did not take place, the failure was ascribed by Mrs. ***, Mrs. , and 
other votaries of Mr. Pierson, to the unbelief of some of the persons present, and 
they upbraided them upon the subject. 

“ Mr. Pierson said nothing himself, but seemed to be lost in devout contempla- 
tion, and sat with perfect confidence, awaiting the moment when his prediction 
would be verified by the restoration of his wife. He was viewed by those not la- 
bouring under the delusion, as an afflicted brother, who was entitled to all their sym- 
pathies, in his melancholy bereavement, and his yet more melancholy state of mind; 
it was at first apprehended that he might interpose objections to the interment of 
the body; but he did not; and it was laid in its narrow bed in the church-yard in 
Amity street. Some of Mr. Pierson's particular friends accompanied him back to 
his now desolate home, for the purpose of endeavouring to converse with him, and 
if possible, restore him to a sound state of thinking—re.adjusting the balance of his 
mind. But all was in vain. He now believed as firmly that she would be raised at 
12 o’clock at midnight, as he had done that she would arise at the close of his prayer 
at noon. Under this impression, he directed her sleeping apartment to be set in 
order, the bed made up, night-clothes prepared for her accommodation, and all the 
little affairs arranged, as for the reception of a bride. He also sent down to the 
city, and procured such delicacies as he supposed would gratify her taste. 

“On the following day, in conversations with his friends, who continued their 
attentions to his singular case, he still insisted that she would rise again: God, he 
said, had promised it, but had uot specified the particular day. He now believed her 
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resurrection would take place at sun-rise on the following Sabbath morning; and 
such was the strength of his faith, that he actually repaired to the grave early on 
that morning, taking his little daughter with him, to receive her embrace. And yet 
down to this period, upon every other subject than that of religion, and his religious 
duties, his mind was as regular, and apparently as sound, as it had ever been. In 
all business matters, moreover, he was as accurate and acute as ever.” 


That Mr. Pierson was at this time, and subsequently, suffering 
under well marked insanity, cannot be doubted ; and his progress, 
as exhibited in the extracts from his diary, which this volume con- 
tains, amply demonstrates the characteristic marks of mental de- 
rangement; and it is deeply to be regretted, that he was not taken 
care of by his friends. Instead of which, he was suffered to go at 
large, and gathered around him a number of persons little less 
crazed than himself, who listened to his vagaries as the fruits of 
the direct inspiration of Heaven. Among these was an amiable 
and wealthy gentleman, designated in the volume by the letters 
M. H. S., who had been suffering from religious melancholy, until 
his health had been prostrated, and his reason overthrown. He 
and Mr. P. alternately preached at the houses of each other, for 
they were truly kindred spirits, and prepared by similar mental 
afflictions to feel the sympathies of maniacs in absurdities and ex- 
travagances. 

The following extracts from the volume will enable the reader 
to resume the history of Matthias, to which these events were but 
incidental. 


“Indeed, both Mr. Pierson and himself were exactly in a state of mind to look 
for extraordinary events; and thus situated, a stranger presented himself before 
them on the 5th of May, with the beard of a patriarch, a tall form, and a peculiar 
cast of countenance, who not only entered into all their extravagant notions, or 
rather took possession of them as original with himself, but entertained an inex- 
haustible fund of kindred extravagances, which they construed into new light and 
wisdom, on the momentous subjects that engrossed their contemplations. With 
pretensions sufficiently high to fill their disordered imaginations, they at once receiv- 
ed him as a being of surpassing excellence, who was to establish the personal reign 
of God the Father (not the Messiah) upon the earth. This imposing stranger was 
none other than Rosert Marruews, or Matthias, as he proclaimed himself. He 
declared to them that he was the Spirit of Truth: that the Spirit of Truth had dis- 
appeared from the earth at the death of the Matthias mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment: that the Spirit of Jesus Christ had entered into that Matthias, and that he 
was the same Matthias, the Apostle of the New Testament, who had risen from the 
dead, and possessed the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. That he (Jesus Christ), at his 
second appearance, was God the Father, and that he (Matthias) was himself God 
the Father, and had power to do all things, to forgive sins, and communicate the 
Holy Ghost to such as believed in him. He was not, however, always consistent 
in regard to the character and attributes to which he laid claim. A religious friend, 
who, hearing of the arriyal of the prophet, and the extraordinary proceedings at 
Pierson’s house, sought an opportunity of visiting him there, informs the writer, 
that he did not exactly learn from him then that he claimed to be the Deity, or the 
Messiah. But he nevertheless declared himself, distinctly, to be the angel spoken 
of in Rev. xiv. 6,7. ‘And / saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having 
the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every na- 
tion, and kindred, and tongue, and people, saying, with a loud voice, Fear God, and 

ive glory to him; for the hour of his judgment is come: and worship him that made 

ven, and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters.’ Be all this, however, 
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as it may, neither of the gentlemen to whom he presented himself, was in a state 
of mind then, or afterward, to observe discrepancies of this character. They be- 
lieved all that he set forth of himself, then and subsequently, no matter how extra- 
vagant or how blasphemous; and he in turn recognised them as the first members 
of the true church, which, after two years’ search, he had been able certainly to 
identify. He announced to them that, although the kingdom of God on earth began 
with his public declaration in Albany in June, 1830, it would not be completed until 
twenty-one ycars from that date, viz. in 1851; previous to which time wars would 
be done away, the judgments finished, and the wicked destroyed. The day of grace 
was to close on the first of December, 1836, and all who by that time should not 
have come to the true light, or at least, who should not have begun to reform before 
that period, were to be cut off. Such were the pretensions with which he came 
before them, and such the doctrines he poured into their minds and ears; all of 
which, and many more matters equally ridiculous and absurd, they received with 
unbounded confidence, and forthwith looked up to him, as to a celestial being, with 
veneration and awe. It was indeed rendered more plausible to Mr. Pierson, proba- 
bly, by the coincidence of dates. Matthews had been called in June, 1830, and so 
had he. Matthews began his declaration at Albany on the ninth of June (we be- 
lieve); he had declared that judgment was proclaimed at Stillwater on the nine- 
teenth of June; and he had shaplted the declaration at Argyle on the twentieth— 
the self-same day on which Pierson had received the commission, *'T'hou art Elijah 
the Tishbite, and thou shalt go before me in the spirit and power of Elias, to pre- 
~~ my way before me.’ He now said, that from the date of that commission, he 

ad preached that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand, until the appearance of 
Matthias. John the Baptist had preached that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand 
until the Messiah came. Elias, as every body knows, was only another name for 
John the Baptist; and hence he concluded that the spirit of John the Baptist had 
taken up his abode in him, and that he was the forerunner of Matthias. The latter 
was not slow to favour this deception, and Mr. Pierson was thenceforward known 
only among the members of ‘ the kingdom’ as John the Baptist ; in which character 
he evinced the docility of a child, and the sincerity of a true disciple. 

“When Matthews first visited Mr. Pierson’s house, the latter was absent from 
the city on a short visit. Mrs.* * * and her family having previously removed 
from thence, there was only a servant at home, from whom the impostor learned the 
day on which Mr. Pierson would return; so that, probably, he was not altogether 
unprepared for the reception of the stranger, who was at once received as an inmate 
of the establishment. ‘Their time was for a few days devoted to an interchange of 
views and opinions upon the subject of religion, and preaching alternately —Mr. M. 
H. 8. being an attentive and enraptured listener. Among Mr. Sates papers there 
are various memoranda of what seem to have been questions of theological discus- 
sion between them. There are likewise notes of what were probably the heads 
of a sermon, or points of doctrine, maintained by his new spiritual guide. The 
following is a specimen, and may have been a catalogue of the abominations de- 
nounced by the prophet on the day of its date. 

“ May 9, 1832. 
“R. Marratas:— 
“ All who say that the Jews crucified Jesus. 
° “ that the first day of the week is the Sabbath. 
“ that immersion with the clothes on is baptism. 
that sprinkling is baptism. 
preaching to women without their husbands. 
who drinketh wine in bowls. 
who eateth the Passover in a lower room. 
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“ That these memoranda combine the heads of one of his incongruous discourses, 
and that those who practised such things were anathematized, there can be no ques- 
tion, from the circumstance that they were frequently the objects of his denuncia- 
tions afterward. At one time he would break out furiously against all men who 
wore spectacles, who, he said, would be damned; at another, he would denounce 
bitterly all women who did not keep at home. Like Sarah of old, he insisted that 
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it was the duty of women to remain in the tent, All who did not follow her ex- 
ample would be damned ; and such like nonsense, 

“ Mr, Pierson very soon relinquished preaching, as did Mr. M. H. S., and the 
work of the ministry devolved alone upon Matthews, who, jealous of his dignity, 
would bear no rivals near his throne. He (Mr. Pierson) suffered his beard and 
nails to grow long, in imitation of his new master, and conformed in all respects 
to his instructions. ‘The reasons assigned for thus cultivating the beard without 
cropping it, and for allowing the nails of their fingers to grow uneut, were, that 
unless they had been good things, fitting and proper to be worn, men would have 
been formed without them: and as God had formed Adam with a beard, and as the 
patriarchs and Jews, God's chosen people, wore their beards long, we have no right 
to cut them off. This reasoning was conclusive. The houses of both gentlemen 
were thrown open to him, and their purses and all their carthly substanee placed 
at his disposal. Indeed, it was one of the fundamental doctrines he taught, that 
the earth, and all that it contained was his own; and he practised accordingly. 

“The prophet was now invited to take up his residence at the elegantly furnish. 
ed residence ot' Mr, M. H. S., and acceding to the invitation, he remained with him 
three months. He would doubtless have done so longer, had it not been for what 
was to him an untoward circumstance, as will appear in the sequel. The best apart- 
ments in the house were allotted to his service, and the whole establishment was 
submitted to his entire control. It was not long before he arrogated to himself, 
and received divine honours, and his entertainer washed his feet in token of his 
humility. ‘The female relatives of the family, who had remained there after the 
decease of the lady of the house, were sent away by the impostor, and he allowed 
no women to reside there but the black domestics who were of the true faith, From 
fasting, he taught his disciples to change their system to feasting ; and having their 
houses at his command, and their purses at his service; loving the good things of 
this world, and taking all the direction in procuring supplies; they fared sumptu- 
ously every day. 

“ But this splendid style of living was not enough. ‘The prophet, as the reader 
was early told, was vain of his personal appearance, and proud of wearing rich 
clothes. It was now necessary that he should be arrayed in garments befitting his 
character, and the dignity of his mission, His liberal entertainer therefore, at his 
suggestion, accompanicd him to the most fashionable drapers and mercers in Broad- 
way, of whom an ample wardrobe was ordered and obtained, made of the richest 
broad-cloths, and the finest linens that could be procured—embracing every variety 
of garment, and as many of them as he chose—some of which were made of pe- 
culiar patterns, and worn as canonical costumes of his own. He displayed fine 
eambric ruffles around his wrists and upon his bosom, and to a rich silken searf, 
interwoven with gold, were suspended twelve golden tassels, emblematical of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. His fine linen night-caps were wrought with eurious skill 
of needlework, with the names of the twelve apostles embroidered thereon, Thus 
decked with finery at the expense of his two special disciples, and feasting on the 
choicest dainties, under pretext of sacraments, he lived upon, and with them, Meet- 
ings were held alternately at the houses of the two gentlemen, where he declaimed 
in the wild, disjointed, and incoherent manner already described, and often with 
considerable energy and effect. In addition to his own immediate followers, many 
others were from time to time led by curiosity, or other motives, to attend the 
meetings, who were as often shocked by his blasphemies, as amused by his erudi- 
ties. Some of these occasional auditors received special invitations from Mr, M. 
H. 8. to attend, and others were attracted by the notices which he posted at his 
place of business and elsewhere, announcing that Shiloh would preach at his house 
at a certain hour, &c. A gentleman who was drawn thither by curiosity, has fur. 
nished the writer with a report of one of his desultory harangucs, taken down in 
short-hand at the time. Being brief, it is here inserted. It wil! be seen by a re- 
mark in the discourse, that the cholera was then jrcvailing in Now York, 

“*'The spirit that built the Tower of Babel is now in the world—it is the spirit 
of the devil. The spirit of man never goes upon tiie clouds—al! who think so are 
Babylonians. ‘The only heaven is on the earth. All who are ignorant of truth, 
are Ninevites. ‘The Jews did not erucify Christ,—it was the Gentiles, Every 
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Jew has his guardian angel attending him in this world. God don’t speak through 
preachers, he speaks through me, his prophet. 

“* John the Baptist,’ (addressing Mr. Pierson,) ‘read the tenth chapter of Reve- 
lations.’ After the reading of the chapter, the prophet resumed speaking, as fol- 
lows :— 

“¢QOurs is the mustard-seed kingdom which is to spread all over the earth. Our 
creed is truth, and no man can find truth unless he obeys John the Baptist, and 
comes clean into the church. 

* All real men will be saved; all mock men will be damned. When a person 
has the Holy Ghost, then he is a man, and not till then. They who teach women 
are of the wicked. The communion is all nonsense: so is prayer. Eating a nip of 
bread and drinking a little wine won’t do any good. All who admit members into 
their church and suffer them to hold their lands and houses—their sentence is, 
* Depart ye wicked, I know you not.’ All females who lecture their husbands, their 
sentence is the same. The sons of truth are to enjoy all the good things of this 
world, and must use their means to bring it about. Every thing that has the smell 
of woman will be destroyed. Woman is the cap-sheaf of the abomination of de- 
solation—full of all deviltry. In a short time the world will take fire and dissolve 
—it is combustible already. All women, not obedient, had better become so as soon 
as possible, and let the wicked spirit depart, and become temples of truth. Praying 
is all mocking. When you see any one wring the neck of a fowl, instead of cutting 
off its head, he has not got the Holy Ghost. 

“* All who eat swine’s flesh are of the devil; and just as certain as lie eats it, he 
will tell a lie in less than half an hour. If you eat a piece of pork, it will go 
crooked through you, and the Holy Ghost will not stay in you, but one or the other 
must leave the house pretty soon. The pork will be as crooked in you as rams’ 
horns, and as great a nuisance as the hogs in the street. 

“* The cholera is not the right word; it is choler, which means God’s wrath. 
At aham, Isaac, and Jacob are now in this world: they did not go up in the clouds 
as some believe: why should they go there? They don’t want to go there to box 
the compass from one place to another. The Christians now-a-days are for setting 
up the Son’s kingdom. It is not his; it is the Father’s kingdom. It puts me in 
mind of the man in the country who took his son in business, and had his sign 
made ‘ Hitchcock & Son,’ but the son wanted it ‘Hitchcock & Father,’ and that is 
the way with your Christians. They talk of the Son’s kingdom first, and not the 
Father’s kingdom,’ ” 


It is obvious from the foregoing, that Matthias, at this juncture, 
essentially changed his plan of operations, that he might avail 
himself of the services of these maniacs, and secure the “ fleece” 
which they had at their disposal. The luxurious habits he now 
cultivated, and the splendour of his costume, all at the expense 
of his new proselytes, are set forth in the narrative. The fol- 
lowing extract will give the reader a full disclosure touching the 
character of each of the parties in this most extraordinary delu- 
sion. 


“It was during the same season—the summer of 1832—while residing with Mr. 
M. H.S8., though spending a good portion of his time, as we have seen, with Mr. 
Pierson, that a remarkable interview took place between Matthias and his two chief 
disciples and another gentleman, which is not only interesting in itself, but will 
serve strikingly to illustrate the state of mind under which at least two of the parties 
were labouring. The gentleman referred to has great strength and precision of 
memory, and the narrative has been carefully taken by the writer from his own 
lips. For the purpose of preserving the scene in a dramatic form, the gentleman 
referred to will be called Hervey. It is as follows:— 

“One morning in the summer referred to, Mr. M. H. 8. called upon Mr. Hervey, 
and inquired whether he would attend a meeting at his house, in street, at 





half-past three o’clock that afternoon. He added that he had the privilege of enter- 
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taining under his roof, the most extraordinary man that ever set his foot upon this 


“ Mr. Hervey. You do not presume to say that he was a greater man, or a greater 
being, Ose the Lord Jesus Christ, surely? 

“ M. H. S. Sir, it is Shiloh himself: He who was, and is, and is to come. 

“ Mr. Hervey. Sir, you will excuse me from attending a meeting where such a 
being as you represent is to officiate. 

“M. H.S. But I am extremely desirous that you should hear the words of wis- 
dom which continually flow from the lips of this extraordinary personage. 

“ Mr. Hervey. Well, since you are so desirous that I should see him, in order to 
gratify you I will call upon you after the meeting shall be over, if you will name 
the hour. 

“ M. H.S. At about five o’clock, sir. 

“And here the morning interview terminated. At the hour designated, the gentle- 
man presented himself at the house of the merchant who had been so desirous of 
procuring an interview, where he was cordially received, and conducted into the 
front parlour. Judging from the number of benches, chairs, arid other seats in the 
apartment, it appeared as though there had been a meeting of considerable magni- 
tude. They had all retired, however, with the exception of one person—an indivi- 
dual who was sitting in one corrier of the room, in the most humble, meek, and do- 
cile attitude that can be imagined. His beard was bristling out about an inch long, 
and his hair—like his beard, black as jet-—was parted over his forehead, after the 
manner of the pictures of the Messiah. The following dialogue ensued:— ; 

“ Mr. Hervey. Is that the gentleman to whom you alluded as being the Shiloh? 

“M. H.S. Oh no, sir! This is John the Baptist. 

“ John the Baptist. Who is not worthy to unloose even the shoe-latchets of thé 
one who is up-stairs, 

“On approaching yet nearer to this grotesque and demure-looking gentleman, 
and scrutinizing him closely, the dialogue was continued. 

“Mr. Hervey. Why, you are my old friend Pierson, whom I have met abroad. 
Surely (surveying him yet more closely) you are Elijah Pierson; nothing more or 
less. And do you presume to say that you are the veritable John the Baptist? Surely 
ag do not pretend to say that this head upon your shoulders (laying his hand upon 

is head), is the very identical head that was taken off by Herod, and brought to 
his daughter in a charger? 

“M. H.S. The very same. 

‘“* Mr. Pierson. No: I do not mean to be understood as saying that this head of 
mine is the very same head that was cut from the body of John the Baptist; but I 
mean to say, that the spirit of Elijah Pierson, leaving this tabernacle (significantly 
poifiting to his heart), the spirit of Elijah the Prophet thereupon entered, and abode 
for awhile ;—and that now the spirit of John the Baptist has taken the place of that 
of Elijah. And therefore I may justly be considered, and am, in fact, and to all in- 
tents and purposes, Jolin the Baptist. 

“Here a somewhat general conversation ensued—Mr. Hervey urging upon the 
deluded man the absurdity of his conduct and pretensions. Among other matters, 
Mr. Hervey inquired why he disfigured himself by suffering his beard to grow thus. 

“ Mr. Pierson. Jesus Christ wore a long beard when upon earth, and we are 
commanded to follow his example in all things. 

“ After pursuing the cortversation for some minutes, Mr. Hervey, turning to Mr. 
M. H. S., inquired:— 

“*Do you really pretend to say that you have under this roof a being who styles 
himself Shiloh?’ 

“ M. H.S. The very self-same being, sir; and who has told me all things that 
ever I did. But you shall see and judge for yourself, sir. 

“Saying which, he left the apartment and ascended the stairs in the hall. Return- 
ing presently, he said:— 

“Prepare yourself to receive him who was the first and the last—the great I 
AMY” 

“A noise of footsteps moving slowly across the floor above was now heard, from 
whence the sounds descended the stairs, and some person entered the back parlour, 
communicating with the front by folding-doors, 
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“ M. H.S. Let us rise, and prepare for his reception. 

“ No sooner said than done: and the folding-doors being at the same instant thrown 
open by a servant stationed on the other side for that purpose, behold, there stood 
a being of whose appearance some idea may perhaps be formed from the description 
already attempted to be given. ‘ Figure to yourself,’ says Mr. Hervey, ‘a full-sized 
man, with a full head of hair, parted over the top, and falling down in clustering 
curls over his shoulders; a long beard, extending down his breast, midway of his 
body, and covering nearly the whole of his face to the eyes, which were small and 
sunken, but sharp and piercing.’ He had on a bottle-green frock-coat of the finest 
quality; white pantaloons and waistcoat; with a broad crimson sash, richly in- 
wrought with gold, around his body. To this were suspended the twelve golden 
tassels already described, and he wore ruffles around his wrists. This singular figure 
approached with a very slow and majestic step, and proffered his hand to the strang- 
er, but from which the latter withdrew, saying :— 

“No, sir; excuse me, if you please. If you are what you pretend to be, I am 
certainly not worthy to take you by the hand—’ 

“ M. H. 8. Bravo! (flying into his embrace and kissing him.) 

“ Mr. Hervey. But stop: I had not finished my sentence. If you are not what 
you pretend to be, sir, they you are not worthy to take me by the hand. 

“ At this turn of the period, there was some confusion. John the Baptist kept his 
seat with the most imperturbable composure, but M. H. S, uttered some ejaculations 
of surprise at the indignity with which his Shiloh was treated, that are not retained. 
The prophet drew himself up with dignity, and frowned for an instant as he sup- 
posed with terror. Presently, however, the gathering storm passed away, and Shi- 
loh, M. H.8., and Mr. Hervey seated themselves together upon the sofa—upon which 
lay an open Bible. 

“Mr. Hervey commenced a conversation by putting a question to him touching 
his pretensions, and desiring to know whether they were willing to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the truth of his assumptions—adding, that he knew of no other stand- 
ard of truth, than that blessed volume (pointing to the Bible). 

“ The Prophet. In my presence there is no other speaker than myself; and if a 
plurality of speakers is necessary, I shall at once leave the room. 

“ Mr. Hervey. I have come here for discussion, rather than for information. My 
religious principles are fixed; and my faith, and all my hopes of future salvation, 
are derived from that sacred volume. 

“ M. H. S. The being in whose presence you are was present when that Bible 
was made; of course it must be taken for granted that he understands its doctrines 
better than any of us do. 

“ Finding, however, very soon, that there was to be no discussion, and discover- 
ing, by repeated attempts, that it was almost impossible to get in a word edgewise, 
yet desirous of hearing something from the oracle, Mr. Hervey contented himseif 
to remain for a short time a silent listener. 

“The prophet thereupon began a discussion, pouring forth a tissue of greater 
absurdities than can well be conceived—mingled with shocking blasphemies. There 
were, to be sure, occasionally, quotations from the Scriptures, the Old Testament in 
particular, and chiefly from the writings of Moses, fluently cited in support of his 
pretensions, and sometimes adroitly. But there was so much of wickedness and 
nonsense mixed up in his harangue,—with now and then a few grains of sense 
among his crudities—that Mr. Hervey’s patience became exhausted. The whole 
performance was disgusting from its profanity, and the ignorance of the impostor, 
notwithstanding his familiarity with the language of Scripture, too disgusting, in- 
deed, for repetition. One or two of his assertions will be cited for examples. For 


- instance, he declared that on the 9th of July, 1836, time should be no more; that 


the consummation of all things would take place; that the Gentiles would all be 
damned, and none but the Jews be saved. 

“ Mr. Hervey. But how is that? If so, and such is to be the fate of all the Gen- 
tiles, our friends M. H. S. and Pierson, here, are after all to be damned! 

“ M. H.S. Oh! but I am a Jew! 

“ Mr. Hervey. A Jew! how is that? 

“ The Prophet. Why, several generations since, one of his ancestors married a 


see! 
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Jewess, and he has therefore sufficient Jewish blood running in his veins to save 
him. 

“ M. H.S. And as to Pierson, as you call him, you forget that he is John the 
Baptist, and is therefore a Jew of course. 

“ The oration having been thus interrupted, was not resumed; but, during its 
utterance, both the host and Pierson seemed to drink in every word of it, with as 
much eagerness as though the impostor’s lips had really been touched with the live 
coal from the altar; as though his incoherent ravings were in truth the words of 
more than mortal tongue. Indeed, it was the custom of these two disciples to sit 
hour upon hour, and day after day, gazing with rapture on the countenance of their 
prophet, and rolling every sentence he uttered as a sweet morsel under their tongues. 
One of them would kiss his feet in token of reverence and humility.* ‘ Look there!’ 
said S. to a friend at his house, one day; ‘did you notice the hair upon his upper 
lip, how it looks like a lion! I tell you, sir, he is a lion—he is the lion of the tribe 
of Judah!’ 

“It was now past six o’clock; and it was moreover a day on which the twelve 
apostles were to partake of their love-feast—for which purpose the table was now 
spreading in another apartment. Mr. Hervey was invited to remain and partake— 
Mr. M. H. S. assuring him that he should positively sup with the twelve Apostles. 
But the invitation was declined. Having seen and heard enough to satisfy his cu- 
riosity, Mr. Hervey then took his departure—adding, emphatically, in conclusion— 
‘that by such proceedings, they were assuming responsibilities which he would not 
bear for worlds.’ He recommended them to search the Scriptures; for therein they 
would find that there is no other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
they can be saved, but the name of Jesus; and he hoped, that, one and all, they 
would yet be brought to a saving knowledge of the truth as it is in Him. He then 
departed, resolving within himself, as soon as an opportunity should offer, to warn 
these deluded men to be on their guard against the arts and designs of this wicked 
impostor. Events, however, soon conspired to prevent such another interview with 
Mr. Pierson and his companion in the delusion, as he desired to procure; and his 
purpose was frustrated.” 


Subsequently to these events, both Matthias and M. H. 8. were 
shaved, and sent to the lunatic asylum for a time; but Mr. Pier- 
son was strangely left at liberty to propagate and perpetuate the 
delusion. And as Matthias was soon released from confinement 
by habeas corpus, Mr. P.’s house afforded him a home, where he 
continued to thrive at the expense of his benefactor. Among the 
victims of his imposture were Mr. Benjamin H. Folger and his 
wife, rendered so by the fanaticism of their relative Mrs. * * *, 
who herself contrived to shun Matthias, though she still adhered 
to Mr. P. Up to this time, Mr. F. had been a merchant in pros- 
perous business, and with his lady had sustained an excellent cha- 
racter. But in August 1833, their house at Singsing became the 
abode of Matthias, and they were warned by Mr. P. of the sin 
and danger they would commit and suffer by rejecting him. They 


* “ Washing the prophet’s feet, and also each other’s, by his followers, was com- 
mon among them. The following entries upon this subject are from Pierson’s 
diary :— 

* May 5th, 1832. Washed R. Matthias’s feet. 

“ Nov. 10th. Washed Michael H. B——’s feet. 

“ Dec, 15th, evening. The Lord directed me to have my feet washed. Mrs. B—— 
and Isabella also washed each other’s. After this was done, prayed with them, and 
ate supper, breaking the bread. It was a very solemn time, and the Lord was there. 
The Lord gave good promises respecting Mrs, B—— and Isabella.” 
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soon fell into his snares, acknowledged him to be “God the Fa- 
ther,” and obeyed him in all things. The property of Zion Hill, 
with all its appurtenances, was regularly conveyed to the pro- 
phet, as also Mr, P.’s property in New York. And it was not un- 
til the death of Mr. Pierson, and the suspicions of foul play on the 
part of Matthias in reference to that event, that the establishment 
was broken up, and Mr. F. and his wife escaped from his wiles, 
The narrative furnished by them comprises a large portion of the 
volume before us, and will be read with astonishment, even by 
those who had some knowledge of the prophet and his villanies. 
It is truly a humiliating picture of poor human nature, under the 
influence of incorrigible fanaticism. 

The history of Matthias’s arrest, trials, and the various legal 
proceedings against him, is full of interest, and the author concludes 
the volume by a description of various impostors who have appear- 
ed at different times, somewhat resembling the present wretch, 
and a well-merited criticism upon the religious fanaticism and ul- 
traism of the day, so dangerous to individuals, and so mischievous 
to churches and to Christianity itself. The moral reflections na- 
turally suggested by the circumstances of the present extraordi- 
~~ case, are for the most part judicious and scriptural. 

e cannot help doubting, however, the conclusion of the au- 
thor, that Matthias is an example of the “compound of insanity, 
knavery, and self-deception,” since we honour the intelligence and 
firmness of the jury of Westchester county, who declared him to 
be of sane mind, obviously holding his villanies to be the result 
of wilful depravity, for felonious purposes. We acknowledge the 
ingenuity and plausibility of the writer, and honour the exuberant 
benevolence of a heart which would fain cover even the multitude 
of his sins. Some of the reasons for our doubts we have given in 
the introduction of the present paper, and we will only add, that 
the well-marked knavery, the consummate craft, and the profit. 
able schemes of imposture of which the author clearly convicts 
him, present a chain of testimony in proof of his sanity, and exhi- 
bit such a series of deliberative and designing action on the part 
of the pretended prophet, that we humbly submit whether it be 
not incompatible with the admission that he is non compos mentis. 
That his conduct before the Court was assumed for the purpose 
of escaping under the plea of insanity, is manifestly certain, and 
we have yet to learn, that a maniac was ever willing to be so 
considered, much less that he took special pains to convince others 
that he was insane. His crimes, however, he knew could go “ un- 
whipt of justice” only by the plea of insanity, and that he hoped 
to escape thus, and was grievously disappointed when he failed, 
is fully apparent. His cowardly fears are therefore to be attri- 
buted to remorse, and other moral causes, rather than to any phy- 
sical malady involving mental derangement. 
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An examination of the early history of Matthias, in which he 
exhibited religious fanaticism bordering on phrenzy, will be found 
to contain evidence that even then there were motives operating 
upon his depraved heart, which might lead such a man to practise 
hypocrisy even in his more harmless eccentricities, and voluntarily 
to assume the mask of an enthusiast in religion and temperance. 
it is obvious that he had become too lazy to work, and he had 
shrewdness enough to learn that by the garb of extraordinary 
sanctity and religious pretension, others were driving a profitable 
trade, and that he might thus make a noise in the world, and dive 
without the labour of his hands. ‘This seems to have been upper- 
most in all his thoughts, and accordingly when his lucky stars 
threw him in the way of Mr. P., Mr. F., and others, who were 
clearly suffering under monomania, we find that idleness, luxury, 
and ease, were the objects which he sought; nor was he content 
with the present enjoyment of these immunities, but wisely aimed 
to provide for the future. Hence he always complained of living 
in a “hired house,” though all his luxurious wants were gratui- 
tously supplied, and he persecuted his pliant disciples into the 
transfer of their property and money, until at one time he was the 
legal owner of all their real and personal estate, as well as the 
proprietor of their bodies and souls. The tenacity of the grasp 
with which he held these possessions, was only relaxed by the 
terrors of the law, which, had he been insane, would have been 
utterly inoperative, for lunatics indulge no fears but those of per- 
sonal violence, their “ proverbial cowardice” arising alone from 
bodily fear. 

But apart from the accurate and interesting history of this ex- 
traordinary man, and those remotely or proximately connected 
with his impostures, there is another aspect of the volume, in which 
the author must be regarded as performing an important part, and 
rendering essential service to the public. We allude to the prac- 
tical use he has made of the whole subject, by demonstrating the 
tendency and results of religious fanaticism, and that wretched 
ultraism in morals, politics, and religion, so prevalent in the Ame- 
rican Community. 

No one who is not indifferent to the character and happiness 
of his fellow citizens, can view the present aspect of our country, 
without mortification and alarm. It is obvious that a state of 
feverish excitement has been worked up in almost every portion 
of our land, which ever and anon exhibits itself in outbreakings of 
disorder and misrule. Our political institutions are annually en- 
dangered by party spirit, developing itself in outrages upon reason 
and law; and popular assemblages for the exercise of the right of 
suffrage and for other purposes, are too often scenes of tumult and 
lawless violence. Our civil rights are not only threatened but ab- 
solutely endangered by the abuse of the liberty of speech and of 
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the press, which in many instances, disregarding the restraints of 
the constitution, has degenerated into the grossest licentiousness. 
Our liberty of conscience, though guarantied to every citizen in 
the very foundations of our government, is rudely invaded by sys- 
tematic persecution, and bitter reviling; so that both our politics 
and our religion are sought to be authoritatively taught us by 
the would-be reformers of the age. Nor have Christian churches 
escaped the contagion of this moral epidemic. Even ecclesias- 
tical assemblies of learned divines have given evidence, in more 
than one instance, that they too have suffered from the prevailing 
infection. Enthusiasm, fanaticism, extravagance, and every form 
of ultraism, instead of being exhibited as formerly in rare instances 
and single examples, known to be avoided and pointed at to be 
shunned, are becoming rife in every department of society—and 
too often find countenance and even exemplars in high places. 

The author before us has alluded to some melancholy a 
ments of this evil spirit in ministers and churches, by whose folly 
the cause of Christianity is suffering irreparable mischiefs; a spirit 
which, if similar extravagance should ever become general, would 
render religion contemptible, and its very name a by-word and a 
reproach. And while he vindicates the religion of the Bible from 
all share in originating or justifying the ultra measures which he 
deplores, yet he is constrained to admit, that even good men are 
too often misled and ruined thereby. The remedy he proposes is 
doubtless the only, and would be an all sufficient one, if universally 
adopted, for “ when men begin to be better than the Biste, they 
are sure to be wrong.” 

This will be found to be the source of all the error, superstition, 
and fanaticism in the religious world, since men are ever prone 
to call forth the exclamation of Jeremiah,— 

“ Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid, 
be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. For my people have commit- 
ted two evils; they have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” 

And it is obvious that when men forsake the Bible, they are, 
upon religious subjects, out at sea, without chart, compass, or a 
single star, to guide their wayward course. Hence enthusiasm 
and mysticism are inevitable: they are “driven of the winds and 
tost,” for when “the light that is in thee become darkness, how 
great is that darkness!” 

There are two topics of much interest at the present crisis, 
that have become the subjects of much angry declamation, each 
of which might be appropriately alluded to in this connexion, with 
the view of illustrating the nature and tendency of attempting to 
be wiser and better than the Bible ;—-we mean Intemperance and 
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Slavery. The former of these topics has been noticed by the 
author in a very correct and appropriate manner. 

In the progress and success of what is significantly called the 
Temperance reformation, we have always rejoiced, and so long 
as Temperance societies devoted their energies to promoting total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors as a drink among their mem- 
bers, and laboured, both by precept and example, to inculcate 
similar sentiments and practice upon their fellow men, we have 
regarded them as among the most important and useful institutions 
of the age. Indeed, adhering to this, their legitimate object, they 
have for several years been effecting a great revolution in the 
opinions and practice of the inhabitants of our own and other 
lands. Such has been their success, that there was good reason 
to hope for the utter extermination of intemperance from the na- 
tion and from the world. But while this benevolent enterprise was 
in “the full tide of successful experiment,” in an evil hour, some 
of its friends, and we regret to say, a few of its able advocates, 
have gone over to the ultraism of the day, and instituted a sect, 
created a party, within the Temperance societies as such, which 
seriously menaces the overthrow of all our sanguine anticipations. 
Not content with anathematizing ardent spirits, even when mixed 
with wine or fermented liquors, as a drink, they attempt to dictate 
to the churches of Jesus Christ in relation to the holy ordinance 
of the Eucharist, insisting that some substitute should be found for 
the “fruit of the vine,” this being brought under the ban of un- 
conditional reprobation. And thus, in more than one instance, a 
Temperance society has prescribed to ministers and churches the 
mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, and both the medicinal 
and sacramental use of wine has been prohibited by the terms of 
the pledge. This has destroyed the simplicity, uniformity, and 
sublimity of this great and good work, and instead of bringing 
up a mighty phalanx of augmenting millions against intemperance, 
marshalled under one common banner, and organized under one 
single pledge, the curse of sectarianism and party spirit among 
temperance men, begins to divide our ranks, and turn our weapons 
of assault upon one another, instead of wielding them against the 
common foe. Hence, at this very hour, the bitter waters of strife 
and discord are in agitation among the professed friends of tem- 
perance, and opposition societies are arraying themselves, and a 
separation of the total and tee-total abstinence men, is taking place 
in our own and other countries, which jeopards the further suc- 
cess, if not the very existence of the temperance enterprise. Mul- 
titudes of the best friends of the cause have been brought to a 
stand; ministers and churches have been constrained in conscience 
to suspend their activity and zeal, because of the attempts made to 
sow dissensions in their ranks; and members of the same tempe- 
rance society are becoming estranged from each other by the in- 
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temperate and rash denunciation of fiery zealots, whose zeal has 
ot the better of their discretion. And even learned professors of 

divinity are labouring to prove that the Scriptures afford no au- 

thority for the use of fermented wine even for sacred purposes. 

A like spirit of fanaticism and wild extravagance has taken 
possession of a small portion of the community on the question 
of Slavery, and one which threatens to be equally subversive 
of judicious efforts at promoting emancipation; and unless it 
can be cured, it will necessarily defeat all hope of abolition, if it 
do not inflict upon our common country untold and unutterable 
caiamities. 

These misguided men, and we lament to record that in some 
instances pious and excellent citizens have espoused their cause, 
having adopted the truism that “ slavery is an evil,” contend that 
it “ ought to be immediately abolished, without regard to conse- 
quences.” ‘This they argue, first, because it is a sin, and they 
can make no compromise with sin; forgetful that Christianity au- 
thorizes no compulsory process to effect the abolition of sin, for 
“the weapons of our warfare are not carnal ;” and forgetful also 
that no sinner was ever driven or intimidated to genuine repent- 
ance or true reformation. Secondly, they deny the “ right of pro- 
perty in man,” in the face of the tenth commandment of the deca- 
ogue, which distinctly recognises the right of property in “a man 
servant and maid servant,” as fully as it does in “an ox or an 
ass.” And regardless of the example of Jesus Christ and the 
holy apostles, neither of whom attempted to interfere with the 
relation of masters and slaves, there are Christian ministers who 
employ themselves in arraying the churches against all who hold 
slaves, and excluding such from the privileges of the Gospel, mak- 
ing a term of communion for which there is not the semblance 
of a scriptural warrant. 

Such have been the excesses of this new sect of immediate 
abolitionists, organized in the name of anti-slavery societies, that 
the true friends of abolition, gradual and ultimate abolition, have 
been discouraged and disarmed. The citizens of the southern 
states, where slavery is recognised by law, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution of these United States, are not 
only denounced from our northern pulpits, and by the northern 
press, as robbers, pirates, and murderers ;—but many thousands 
of incendiary tracts, pamphlets, and newspapers, are sent into 
their borders, which are calculated, if not designed, to promote 
insurrection and bloodshed; or at least to intimidate those states, 
by the apprehension of a servile war, to an act of emancipation. 

This blind conspiracy against the civil rights of our southern 
brethren, and this anti-Christian crusade against our neighbours, 
whom we are taught to love as ourselves, though it threatens the 
dissolution of our national union, and has already prompted to 
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deeds of infamy and blood, is sought to be justified by the perver- 
sions of Holy Writ to which we have alluded; and the enthusiasts 
who have created these mischiefs persist in their career of mad- 
ness, unmoved by any consequences, taking special care, how- 
ever, that none of those consequences fall upon their own heads. 

All this delusion is but another modification of the purest fanati- 
cism, and its votaries, however unconsciously, are verging rapidly 
to the career of Matthias and other kindred spirits. We refer 
now only to those who are sincere in their extravagance, and not 
to designing men whose agency in this work may be prompted 
by fiendish malignity or venal motives. These may serve their 
purposes of individual aggrandizement, or political perfidy, and 
may therefore earn for themselves a place in the records of guilt 
and infamy, while the victims of their wiles may merit our com- 
miseration rather than our censures. 

But we must conclude the present paper, having already ex- 
ceeded the ordinary limits of a review, by expressing our hearty 
conviction, that the author of the present narrative of imposture 
has done ample justice to the subject he has undertaken, and that 
his work, wherever it is read, will tend to promote a healthy tone 
of public sentiment, on the general subject of ultraism, which, 
prevalent as it is in our country, must be regarded as alike dan- 
gerous to our liberties and to our religion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Italian Sketch Book. By an American. Philadelphia: Key 
& Biddle: 1835. 12mo. pp. 216. 


A 300K on Italy sounds common place, and seems to promise little more than the 
uninteresting reiteration of trite topics and stale remark. The author of this vol- 
ume, however, has judiciously avoided the beaten path of description and comment, 
and struck out new sources of interest to his readers, by directing their attention, 
not so much to the scenery, the antiquities or the present condition of Italy, or its 
treasures of art, as to the mood of mind which these call up in the observer. He 
dwells not on the palpable objects which touch the chords of feeling, but endeavours 
rather to deepen and prolong the vibrations which they have produced, and to swell 
the melody of thought onward in the heart of the reader, and prolong it through 
the various forms of reflective sentiment. The design of the writer seems to be 
purely ideal; and he developes the treasured resources of the land of his sojourn, for 
the purpose of imparting their mental value: he exhibits them not as specific objects 
of admiration, but as the means of enriching and ennobling the moral associations to 
which they give occasion. 

It is this peculiar feature of the present work, which forms its chief recommen- 
dation, and which greatly enhances its value, as a production of American minds 
particularly as the first attempt of a young writer. The life of intellect is senti- 
ment. Thought, in all its most vivid and generous forms, springs from the native 
soil of the affections, and is not to be elicited by mechanical processes, or direct cul- 
tivation. In no era of the world has ideal power been so signally manifested, as in 
those most distinguished for a generous nurture of the heart. It is not a cold intel- 
lectual beauty which has preserved the great productions of antiquity; it is the im- 
passioned life that glows in them. 

Tke present forms of society, the prevailing pursuits, and the customary modes 
of education in England, are all confessedly injurious to mental character, in their 
tendency to repress sentiment and excursive thought. The absorbing interest of 
subjects connected with physical science and political economy, is withdrawing the 
general attention from the resources of literature and the pleasures of taste. Con- 
ventional habits are daily gaining upon whatever remains of ideal or poetic charac- 
ter, in society and in individuals. The struggle for mere subsistence is generally 
become too arduous and too serious an affair, to leave room for those recreations of 
body and of mind, which formerly served the office of embodying imagination and 
cherishing taste, while they filled up the hours of leisure. 

Whatever is true of England, in these respects, is emphatically so of America. 
For, if the plentiful resources of our own country, leave the majority, among us, free 
from the pressure of anxiety, in regard to a livelihood, the devotion to gain has an 
effect not less baneful on character than the causes before mentioned; tending, as it 
does, to blunt the finer sensibilities, and repress the nobler aspirations of the soul. 
We are unfortunate, too, as respects the influence derived from education. The 
narrow course to which we are limited, and the harried manner in which the du- 
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ties, both of pupil and of teacher, are despatched, leave us no scope for those excur- 
sive habits of thought, which form the main design of education, and which redeem 
so nobly the character of the literary institutions of England. Our brief processes 
of parsing and construing the letter of the classics, preclude us from one of the am- 
plest sources of mental inspiration. Education, even in its highest forms, effects little 
for the discipline of the intellect, and exerts still less influence on the formation of 


character. 

From ali these causes the general mind suffers deterioration. The standard of 
intellectual attainment and of intellectual effort, remains comparatively low; and 
such must be the condition of any community, in which all ingenuous aspiration 
after the ideal, is deadened or depressed, by the counteracting influence of merce- 
nary views regarding the pursuits and purposes of life. 

The element of deep and vivid feeling is that in which our intellectual atmosphere 
is lacking. But it is this principle alone which can lift up thought to the dignity 
of sentiment, and identify it with that which is imperishable in man, or diffuse it 
throughout the character of a community. We set a peculiar value, therefore, on 
every work which indicates the predominance of ingenuous feeling and ennobling 
sentiment, in the mind of the writer; and the volume before us seems happily adapt- 
ed to impart the emotions under which it seems to have been written. 

We quote the author’s reflections on the Coliseum, as a pleasing specimen of the 
tone and style of the whole book. 


“ Of all impressions from antiquity, derived from the ruins at Rome, none is more 
vivid and lasting than that inspired by the Coliseum, when viewed under circum- 
stances best calculated for effect. Such are the quiet and mystery, the shadowy 
aspect and mild illumination of moonlight. Availing myself of a season like this, 
it was with something of awe that I approached to partake of a pleasure, in its ver 
nature melancholy, yet in the highest degree attractive to the imagination, and cal- 
culated to awaken many of the deepest sentiments, especially those by which the 
fellow-feeling of our race is nurtured and sustained. And as the scene, in all its 
actual beauty, environed by associations more impressive than its past magnificence, 
and reposing in a light more tender than gleamed from the eager eyes, which once 
shone out from its now dim arches, broke upon my sight, I seemed to have come 
forth to hold communion—not with the material form, but with the very spirit of 
antiquity. There, its massive walls circling broadly, pre-eminent in lingering pride, 
stands the Coliseum. As the monarch of ruins, its dark outline seems defined with 
most commanding prominence, while surrounding objects are lost or blended in 
shade. Its many arched recesses are rendered still more obscure by the veil of sha- 
dow, or partially revealed in the congenial light. Through some of them the silent 
stars may be seen at their far-off vigils in the heavens, and again a fragment, which 
the hand of time has spared, abruptly bars the view. Over some, the long grass, 
that sad frieze which antiquity ever attaches to the architecture of man, hangs mo- 
tionless, and, as a lattice, divides the falling moonbeams, or waves gently in the 
night breeze. But it is when standing beneath one of those arches, and vainly scan- 
ning the length of the half-illumined corridor, or looking down upon the grass-grown 
area, marked by a single path, that a sense of the events and times of which this 
ruin is the monument, and its suggestions the epitaph, gradually gains upon the at- 
tention, like the home thoughts which a strain of familiar music has aroused. The 
gorgeous spectacle of Rome’s congregated wisdom and beauty thronging the vast 
galleries, now lost or crumbling through age, the glitter of wealth, the pomp of 
power, the eagerness of curiosity, and the enthusiasm of varied passions, which once 
rendered this a scene of unequalled pageantry,—all come, at the call of memory, to 
contrast themselves with the same scene now, clad in the solemnity of solitude and 


decay. 

* Bat yet another retrospection, inducing deeper emotions, occupies the mind and 
throws over the scene a higher interest. What an amount of human suffering have 
these dark walls witnessed! Could they but speak, what a tale of horror would be 
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unfolded! How often has man, in all his savage or his cultivated dignity, been 
abandoned in this wide area to the beasts of the forest,—more solitary when sur- 
rounded by his unpitying kind, than when alone with the lordly brute in his desert 
domain! How much of human blood has this damp earth drunk, and how often 
upon its calmmy surface has the human form been stretched in agony or death! 
Nor was this the theatre of effort and wo only to the physical nature. Who can 
estimate the pangs of yearning affection which have wrung the departing spirit, the 
feeling of utter desolation with which the barbarian has laid down his unsupported 
head and died in the midst of his enemies? Who can distinctly imagine the con- 
centration of every sentiment in that of the love of existence, which has nerved the 
arm of the combatant, and the stern despair with which he has at length relinquished 
his dearly sold life? Far less might one hope to realize the deep energy with which 
the martyr to his faith has here given proof of its power. There is something holy 
in a spot which has witnessed the voluntary sacrifice of existence to the cause of 
Christianity. Of beautiful and sublime, as well as terrible spectacles, has this been 
the scene, Where has youth seemed so pure in its loveliness, or manhood so noble 
in its might, or age so venerable in its majesty, as here? If, in this ruined amphi- 
theatre, humanity has been most debased, by the despoiling hand of cruelty, where 
has she exhibited more of the sublimest of her energies—the spirit of self-sacrifice? 
Often as this air has wafted the sigh and groans of suffering and remorse, has it not 
likewise borne upward the prayer of faith and the thanksgiving of joyful confidence? 
Though glances of ferocity and revenge have been turned, in impotent malignity, 
through this broad opening to the smiling sky above, how often have eyes, beaming 
with forgiving love, or fixed in religious fervour, looked into its blue depths, from 
the awful death of the Coliseum! 
. “ And yet, while the abandonment and decay of Flavian’s amphitheatre plainly in- 
dicate the departure of those ideas and customs, in accordance with which it was 
reared, the question forcibly suggests itself to the observer of its remains, has the 
principle, which sustained so long an institution like this, utterly and forever de- 
parted? Have we nothing in our experience, resembling what seems to have origi- 
| ' nated in a deeper sentiment than caprice, and from its long continuance and popu- 








iP] larity, has an apparent foundation in our nature? The reply to such self-interroga- 
i tions is affirmative. What student of humanity, or observer of man, does not recog- 
fh nise the same principle operating eternally? Those who hold the system of 
Christianity, in its purity, hold the whole philosophy of the principle. Individual 
man has arrayed against him the varied force of circumstances without and passion 
within. Of the insidiousness, the power of these opponents, who is ignorant? And 
1 there are, too, spectators—too often as heartless, curious, and cold lookers on, as 
those which thronged the galleries of the Coliseum.” 
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The vein of sentiment by which the author of this work seems to be character- 
ized, is that of deep and yivid sympathy with the noblest attributes of man. The 
pervading grandeur of the external scene amidst which he pursues his reflections, 
conduces to this effect; and its not less impressive traces of decay, tend to throw a 
pensive shade over his solitary musings. The tinge of thought which is imparted 
i a by the characteristic scenes and objects of Italy, passes naturally into the style of 
‘ the writer, and colours the expression with an appropriate and not unpleasing hue. 
a His language, in general, is characterized by dignity and impressiveness, and yields 

! gracefully to the expression of those gentler moods of thought which his subject 
f often inspires. 

The dim and floating ideas which haunt the mind, in scenes such as this author 
describes, it is not always easy to express in forms distinctly felt, yet not too much 
defined. There is, accordingly, an occasional sentence in his book, which is charge- 
able with vagueness and obscurity. Another ground of criticism is the too uniform 
* effort to sustain the diction to a given point. The style, therefore, lacks sometimes 
! j that variable and pliant character which is an essential attribute of spontaneous and 
a natural thought. A fondness for particular turns of expressiun, and the habitual 
choice of a peculiar word, are also chargeable among the siigh:t defects of style. 
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But these minor topics of criticism we consider as matters more appropriate for 
the daily press; and we would take leave of the author in terms of approbation and 
encouragement, as having, in his present attempt, given promise of no ordinary ex- 
cellence in the department of miscellaneous writing. 





Indian Sketches; taken during an Expedition to the Pawnee 
Tribes. By John T. Irving Jr. 2 vols. Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard: 1835. 


WE confess that we have rarely read a book, whether of fact or fiction, that has 
interested our feelings more than the above work of young Mr. Irving. There were 
two circumstances that rather predisposed us to regard it with dispositions not the 
most cordial. We had perused with satisfaction the “Tour on the Prairies,” and 
were inclined to consider any other production of a similar character as altogether 
superfluous, after the neat and graphic delineations from the pen of Geoffrey Crayon. 
A publication, too, from one of the name of Irving, who had not the prefix of 
Washington, was rather grating to our ears; as that particular combination was 
associated in our recollections with so much that was attractive, nay, fascinating in 
our literature. It appeared a bold step to connect that familiar name with any new 
attempt in composition; and we should have deeply regretted the occurrence, if 
failure, or even mediocrity had attended the effort. But our apprehensions were 
soon dissipated; and we felt assured that the name of Irving was in no danger of 
being tarnished at the hands of the youthful author of the “Indian Sketches.” 
Though perused by us shortly after the work alluded to above by his eminent rela- 
tive, this expedition tothe Pawnee Tribes had none of the sameness of a twice-told 
tale. The greater extent of the journey in which our author bore a part, and the 
more varied tribes of the far west, with which the business of the mission connect- 
ed his companions and himself, enabled him to give greater diversity to his narra- 
tive, and placed in his possession more materials for anecdotes illustrative of Indian 
character and habits, Of these he has most happily availed himself; and we doubt, 
whether, from any work that has seen the light for several years, better and clearer 
ideas of the savage life, and occupations, and dispositions of the aborigines who 
roam over the vast prairies of our western possessions, could possibly be collected. 
To say that the “Sketches” are as well written as the “'Tour on the Prairies,” 
might be thought hazardous; and yet, with some occasional and slight inaccura- 
cies, which a very little care would correct, we may fairly pronounee it, admirably 
done; and that, except with the productions of his distinguished namesake, and a 
few others, it may well bear a comparison with the writings of any of our American 
authors. We can moreover assert, that though in point of composition it may yield 
the palm to the “'Tour ;” in that of interest, it is decidedly superior. There is in it 
much more that is spirit-stirring; more that enchains the attention, and hurries the 
reader along with the narrator. The second expedition went farther among the 
savage tribes of the frontier; it encountered a greater degree of real danger—and 
the personal adventures, too, of the writer of the present book, were of considerably 
more interest. He had a better subject for a production that was likely to attract 
public notice; and he had the ability to avail himself of his advantages. 

A vein of sprightly humour pervades these volumes, which lends them an addi- 
tional charm. ‘There is an easy, quiet manner about Mr. Irving, that renders his 
mode of narration very attractive. There is no pretension; no affectation; all is 
simple and natural, yet lively. We had marked several passages for extraction; but 
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as our limits in this rapid notice, would not allow of any extended criticism, we 
think it would be doing injustice to the author to present merely a few pages of his 
book, and we therefore content ourselves with these general remarks ; referring our 
readers to the book itself, from which we may confidently promise that they will 
receive abundant satisfaction. 





The Conquest of Florida, by Hernando de Soto. By Theodore 
Irving. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard: 
1835. 


“ AnoTuer ; and yet another !”"—There really appears some strange affinity be- 
tween the name of Irving and the aptitude for authorship. We had scarcely read 
the “ Indian Sketches,” when we alighted upon another production of this prolific 
family. Like most of the works of his distinguished uncle, and analogous to that 
we have just mentioned, it is devoted to the illustration of the history and manners 
of the aborigines, and of the conquerors and settlers of the new world—American 
subjects, treated, as they should be, by American pens. All efforts, worthily to re- 
cord the history of our continent, and the biographies of those who have adorned 
its pages, should assuredly meet with lively encouragement—especially upon the 
part of those who are training their youthful pens in the service of their country. 
The present attempt, however, of this young author, would well bring credit on a 
much older man, for he needs no special indulgence on the score of youth or inex- 
perience. The History exhibits considerable research and industry ; and is proof 
of a discriminating and inquiring mind. It developes, also, much good taste ; and 
the style is lively and agreeable, disfigured by as few inaccuracies as are generally 
encountered in a production of its length. If any improvement were suggested, it 
might be, perhaps, in a curtailment of its size; the second volume, particularly, 
containing descriptions very similar to what had been before recorded. We may 
hint, also, that many incidents are stated, which carry with them so much of the 
air of the marvellous, that their insertion should have been accompanied with some 
doubts as to their perfect accuracy, or some qualification of the terms in which they 
are set down. These are, however, but slight imperfections; and there is authority, 
too, for all that is comprised in the volumes. 

The “ Conquest” is a compilation, principally from the works of Garcilaso de la 
Vega, and the anonymous Portuguese author, who has also treated of the adven- 
tures of De Soto. Occasional use is made of Herrera. The first writer named 
is chiefly followed by Mr. Irving, for reasons he details, and which may be satis- 
factory, though it is very easy to perceive now partial Garcilaso is, throughout, to 
the Spaniards. This partiality is a little extraordinary, as Garcilaso was a Peru- 
vian by birth, and would be supposed to entertain a deep feeling for the barbarities 
exercised towards his unhappy country, by her selfish and blood-thirsty conquerors. 
But there is none of this latter sentiment in the Indian’s book. All, on the side of 
the Spaniards, is chivalrous and noble. So, for the most part, Mr. Irving seems to 
think. We differ here from him in toto, and confess, that we could not read the 
details of the slaughter of so many thousands of the unoffending natives—though 
their death was surrounded with all the glitter of chivalrous war, and their slayers 
professed to fight under the banners of the Cross of Christ—without deep shudder- 
ing. There was much room for philosophic reflection. Mr. Irving has omitted it; 
probably from a fear of extending his book; or because his plan may have been 
merely to furnish a clear statement of the facts as they have been handed down 
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by the early authorities. These, indeed, constitute enough to reward attention ; for 
there is much in these volumes to excite both the imagination and reason. The 
subject, too, is one generally less familiar than the other conquests of the Spaniards 
in the New World. 


Anne Grey. A Novel. Edited by the author of Granby. 2 vols. 
12mo. Philadelphia: 1835. 


Tuts novel belongs to the same class with those of Miss Austen. It is full of 
lively and graphic descriptions of domestic scenes, and of dialogues rather more 
remarkable for naturalness and naiveté, than for piquancy or wit. The characters 
are cleverly drawn, and well sustained; and the interest is kept up to the end of 
the book. The character of Charlotte Daventry, the villain of the piece, seems 
rather forced and unnatural in some respects, although for the most part true to 
nature. Her leading motive, that of avenging the supposed wrongs of her father, 
against her real and substantial benefactors, is out of all keeping. But one of the 
chief difficulties of a novel writer, undoubtedly, is to invent adequate motives for 
the conduct of his personages; such motives as will supply sufficient and consistent 
action throughout the narrative. The writer who accomplishes this, must be a 
philosopher as well as a genius; and the want of ability to effect it is one of the 
most frequent causes of failure. One feature in the novel under consideration must 
strike every reader, namely, that the whole business of the story—the beginning, 
the middle, and the end—is love. All the characters are gentlefolks of good estate ; 
and their whole employment seems to be to make love and negotiate marriages. 
When the younger parties are all “married off,” and the Marplot of the play is 
punished according to the laws of poetical justice, the curtain falls, and the audi- 
ence is dismissed. 

The book may be safely recommended as a complete Lover’s Manual and Vade 
Mecum. 





The Gipsey. A Novel. By the author of Richelieu, &c. Harper 
& Brothers. New York: 1835. 


Mr. James, the author of the Gipsey, has written several historical novels, Riche- 
lieu, Darnley, &c., which have procured him some reputation, both at home and 
in this country. He has now attempted a work of pure fiction; and has produced 
rather an interesting story, marked, however, by several faults and deficiencies, 
some of which we will proceed to enumerate. The first is one which we have no- 
ticed in another article, namely, the want of ability to invent sufficient motives for 
the conduct of his characters. This deficiency, which, in the instance already 
alluded to, only occasioned a want of consistency in the character of one personage, 
has, in the case of the novel we are now noticing, rendered the whole story utterly 
and totally improbable. For example—an English nobleman is shot by his brother 
for not supplying him with money to support his extravagance; and the brother, 
supposing he has killed his man, enters upon the title and inheritance, and holds 
them for twenty-one years, or thereabouts. Meantime, the earl, who is not killed, 
changes his name, deserts his own daughter and his country, comes to America, 
and lives among the Indians. At the end of the time, he goes home to procure 
money to accomplish some benevolent purpose for the Indians, and remains for 
& time in concealment in the neighbourhood of his brother, and in close e¢om. 
munion with a certain gipsey, who was the witness of the supposed murder. After 
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2 great deal of bustle and intrigue, “too tedious te describe” in a miscellaneous 
notice, he comes forward and claims his title and estate—not to reinstate his heir, 
er punish his brother, or for any reason supposable on the principles of common 
sense—but to save the gipsey from the necessity of telling the truth, in order to 
escape from a criminal prosecution. This is the plot of the “Gipsey,” and it is 
what a Yankee would call a “ very likely story.” 
' ‘The next fault of Mr. James, apparent in his other novels as well as in this, is a 
total want of dramatic power. He cannot distinguish and individualize his charac- 
ters by their language. They do not speak in character. The style of the dialogue 
is hardly distinguishable from that of the narrative. The nobleman and the gipsey, 
the gentleman and the groom, all use as good and as dull English as Mr. James 
himself. Almost the only attempt at characteristic language, is in the case of the 
old gipsey woman, who is coarse and vulgar enough, without being racy or pecu- 
liar in her expressions. ‘This is a grievous fault. It deprives the story of that 
vividness and verisimilitude, which, in Scott and Shakspeare, give the world of 
fiction the interest of real life, and make their characters our personal acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr. James’s historical novels are much better than the Gipsey, and we have a 
recollection of having read the story of John Marston Hall with an unusual degree 
of interest. 





Horse Shoe Robinson; a tale of the Tory Ascendancy, by the 
author of “Swallow Barn.” 
' “TI say the tale as it was said to me.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
in two volumes. Second edition. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 


Tue author of this work is as remarkable for the variety as for the extent of his 
talents. Before the appearance of Swallow Barn he was known as an able lawyer, 
an acute politician, and an accomplished speaker. Since, by the publication of 
Swallow Barn and Horse Shoe Robinson, he has placed himself in the front rank of 
the literature of his country. He does every thing with great apparent ease;—at 
the bar, in a public assembly, or with the pen, he is equally at home. 

Swallow Barn and Horse Shoe Robinson both bear the impress of high talent, but 
though from the same pen, they are of a decidedly different intellectual character— 
so much so, that if Horse Shoe Robinson had appeared anonymously, perhaps it 
would have been attributed as soon to any of the distinguished literary characters 
of our country as to the author of Swallow Barn. Not only is the style different, 
but the cast and train of mind seem of a different mould and fashion. In Swallow 
Barn the incidents are few, and a very slight story—if it may be called a story— 
serves as a thread to connect a number of well written and highly graphic sketches 
—most of them of a quiet and humorous character. In Horse Shoe Robinson, stir- 
ring incidents, startling developments, and powerful emotions, rouse you almost in 
the first page, and bear you on to the last. We place ourselves in an easy attitude 
when we open Swallow Barn, and we love to linger on the page so full of sly hu- 
mour and of minute and beautiful description—given too in racy and pointed lan- 
guage, such as would have delighted the old worthies of English literature. In 
Horse Shoe Robinson we stop not to think of the style—we do not pause over a 
happily turned sentence, though there are many of them, but we hurry on—like 
Horse Shoe himself—with our feelings all in a glow, while moving accidents, wild 
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adventure and devoted love, heroic achievement, and partisan profligacy and aban- 
donment, arrest our attention by turns, but never suffer it to muse. Horse Shoe is 
a new creation, original and striking, but perfectly natural. And though the author 
has placed him in many different situations, he has, with great tact, discrimina- 
tion, and talent, preserved his characteristics throughout. The reader cannot but 
feel that such a character has been, and he involuntarily recurs to the author’s 
motto,— 


“T say the tale as it was said to me.” 


But how little was in fact said to the author—and what a glowing and dramatic ge- 
nius he must possess who can call up such vivid incidents, and preserve the unity 
—the oneness of character—through all their changes. 

To find what fault we may, for we had forgotten it was a part of our duty, we 
should say that Major Butler has perhaps too little character for his office and the 
situation in which he is thrown. He is too much like most of Scott’s heroes—the 
mere creature for the development of others’ energies—the slave of circumstances 
which he never controls. And though Mildred’s character is well drawn, yet there 
is a striking incongruity in relation to her. The author labours to account for Mil- 
dred’s devotion to Butler, and for the confiding love that in its intensity throws off 
its maiden reserve, and prompts her to go to the camp of Cornwallis, with the hope 
of seeing him, to her secluded and romantic education, her ignorance, or rather her 
disregard of the mere forms of society, and to the early loss of-her mother, which 
left her enthusiastic spirit to its bent. After accounting in this way for the resolves 
which take her on her journey under the guidance of Horse Shoe, it turns out when 
she meets Butler that she is his wife, bound to him by a tie which required that 
she should have acted as she did. While, therefore, the author is endeavouring to 
prove to his readers that Mildred, unwedded, without any violation of maiden pro- 
priety, considering the circumstances of her education, romantic mode of life, &c., 
might have sought to save her lover, it appears that she was. wedded, and was not 
only justified in going to the camp of Cornwallis, but bound by duty as well as by 
affection to go and save her husband. 

Next to the character of Horse Shoe, those of Mary Musgrave, of her lover, and 
of Habershaw and his tory associates, strike us most favourably. What a beautiful 
and glowing picture is the narrative of Mary Musgrave’s love! Her love is so 
chaste, so confiding, so devoted—her sorrow—the moving scene at the funeral—re- 
minds us of Scott. 

The reckless conversations in the camp of Habershaw are excellently hit—they 
have a good deal of the flavour of the old dramatists. Habershaw is a kind of tory 
captain Bobadil. The compound of the bully and the coward, is admirably por- 
trayed. 

In Mr. Kennedy’s eulogy on Mr. Wirt, which he was selected to deliver by his 
brethren of the Baltimore bar, he speaks justly of the high literary talents of his 
departed friend, and expresses a regret that he had not devoted more of his attention 
to literature. We trust and believe—for Mr. Kennedy is just in the palmy state of 
life and intellect—that the day is far distant when his eulogy shall be pronounced, 
but when it is, we hope for the sake of the literature of our country, that he may not 
awaken a similar regret—for, though he has already done much for it, he can do 
much more, and he should therefore not suffer so long an interval to elapse between 
the appearance of his next work and Horse Shoe Robinson, as there was between 
this and Swallow Barn. Yet, we must be permitted to add, that in his second work 
there is a degree of prolizity which argues hurry in the composition. A more con- 
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cise narrative would have been more effective. The novel as such is too voluminous. 
Though we desire to hail him at shorter intervals, let him take leisure to prune 
what, on a review of his whole manuscript, he may himself deem redundant. 





Four Years in Great Britain, 1831—1835. By Calvin Colton. 


One of the most important requisites for the advancement of a nation is, that it 
should properly and fairly estimate itself; that it should know and appreciate its 
advantages and disadvantages—those things in which it excels—and those in which 
it is excelled by the other nations of the world. An overweening, unfounded con- 
ceit of our own superiority, checks improvement, by depriving it of its stimulus, 
and begets an offensive pride, which excites ridicule ; too exalted an opinion of the 
merits and advantages of others, destroys national enthusiasm, produces servile 
imitation, and deprives a people of the happiness derived from the consciousness of 
excellence. The first fault is by far the most common, and both are the results of 
isolation from the rest of mankind—of ignorance of the habits, manners, achieve- 
ments, and condition, of the people of other countries. Hence the benefits of in- 
tercourse ;—by affording examples for imitation, by suggesting hints for improve- 
ment, by showing the various effects of different forms of government and society, 
it makes the experience of every nation the property of all—combines the efforts 
of the educated and ingenious men of all nations, for the common good, and thus 
multiplies the energies of the human mind. 

Of late years, the modes of conveyance between Europe and this country, have 
become so rapid, regular, and comfortable, that a voyage across the Atlantic is not 
thought a great undertaking. The number of travellers has vastly increased, and 
certainly with very beneficial effects to the country. America has become known 
to Europe, and Europe to America, either by actual observation, or from books of 
travel; and although, perhaps, we appreciate more fully than ever the peculiar 
blessings which flow from free institutions, and the union of the civilization of the 
old world, with the boundless scope and undeveloped resources of the new, yet 
we think the opinion is now rapidly gaining ground, that we are not the only en- 
lightened nation in the world, and that happiness and excellence are not the exclu- 
sive attributes of our country. Some, indeed, there are, though few, who venture 
to insinuate, that in some points we might be improved; that there might be less 
corruption and party spirit in politics; that the law might be more rigidly enforced, 
and life and property be rendered more secure; that society might be more refined 
—education more complete—the fine arts more sedulously cultivated—the hotels 
better kept—and our dinners better cooked. ‘These free-thinkers, however, are for 
the most part, persons who have either travelled themselves, or have gained from 
books and conversation accurate knowledge of the manners, habits, and condition 
of other nations, and form but a small portion of what is called the intelligent por- 
tion of our population. 

One of the most crying sins of this country is, inordinate and excessive national 
vanity. Not content with the many sources of just and honourable pride which 
we possess, we claim for ourselves merits to which we have no pretension, and 
which are the results of great wealth and long civilization, or the peculiar bounty 
of nature. The refined elegance of France, and the solid magnificence of England ; 
the pure sky and balmy breezes of Italy, and the splendid scenery of Switzerland, 
are ours. The lavish prodigality of Providence, has concentrated within our favoured 
land, the wealth and beauty, and the delight of every clime; the best and noblest 
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attributes, moral, intellectual, and physical, of every people. For “ several virtues” 
the several nations of the world may be distinguished. But there is no one in 
which some glaring blemish does not “quarrel with the noblest grace she owes, 
and put it to the foil ;” we alone, 


“So perfect and so peerless,—are created 
Of every creature’s best.” 


Amid the shouts of riotous mobs, and the crash of blazing houses—amid the whole- 
sale massacre of Lynch law, and the impotence and terror of civil authority, we 
proclaim ourselves the most moral, enlightened, and orderly people of the world. 
With one half of the country, on every occasion of excitement, threatening the 
other half with disunion; with a populace constantly increasing in vice, in license, 
and in numbers; and with ultra democracy to control it—we still fearlessly assert 
that our government is the purest, the freest, the best; and that it promises to be 
the most permanent that the human race has ever enjoyed. 

All this may be considered by some as indicating a praiseworthy love of country. 
We think that love of truth is still more praiseworthy ; and that if the nation could 
be brought by any means fairly to contemplate itself, and to ponder seriously upon 
its condition and prospects, a more healthy tone of public opinion would be created; 
much unworthy passion and prejudice destroyed; existing evils remedied; and ac- 
tual blessings become better known and better appreciated. Hope would thus be 
animated ; true patriotism strengthened and cherished; and the ship of the state 
might yet ride out the storms and tempests of “ fierce democracy” arid raging fac- 
tion, with the starry banner of liberty and union still triumphant. 

A consciousness of defect is the first step towards improvement; and a knowledge 
of the existence of superiority in others, affords a strong incitement to the attain- 
ment of it ourselves. For this reason we always hail with pleasure a spirited and 
well written book of travels; and thank Mrs. Trollope, Captain Hall, and the rest, 
for telling us of our faults, as much as we do Puckler Muskau, or Mr. Stewart, or 
Mr. Colton, for giving us a picture of the beauty, comfort, and splendour—vice, 
folly, and misery of England. Each nation, by imitating the virtues of the other, 
and avoiding the faults of each, might become wiser and happier, which is the true 
use and end of all knowledge. 

Unquestionably, England and the United States ought to be, and are, objects of 
greater interest and curiosity to each other, than any two nations in the world. 
Their common origin, and the relation formerly subsisting between them; the simi- 
larity of language, literature, manners, habits, laws and government, make them, 
each to the other, objects of instructive contemplation. ‘The same causes are at 
work in both countries, but modified by circumstances peculiar to each. In the 
one, democracy is rapidly running into riotous excess; in the other, it is gradually 
gathering power, and threatens to overturn those ancient institutions under which 
the nation has so long prospered, and which have made it the greatest and most 
flourishing in the world. A philosophical work, written without prejudice or pas- 
sion, which should present a true and vivid picture of the manners, opinions, and 
condition of the people of each country, and show the operation of public institu- 
tions upon private and social life, might do important service to both, by inducing 
the energetic restrainment of excess, and the cautious reform of abuses. 

A philosophical work, however, on the subject of England, we do not possess; 
certainly that of Mr. Colton is not entitled to such distinction. The “Tour of a 
German Prince” is written with great ability, and in the right spirit. But it de- 
scribes fashionable society and external nature only; the habits, manners, and 





